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irS  STRICTLY  A  HARRIS  HABIT! 


HE  WRITES 
LIKE  THIS: 


ONAL 


Lady,  It’s 
The  Nature 
Of  a  Man 

BT  SYDNEY  J.  HARRIS. 

A  LADY  whose  husband  has 
packed  his  duffel  bag  and 
hit  the  road  with  another  woman 
recently  asked  me  why  men  do 
such  things.  All  I  could  do  was 
refer  her  to  the 
nearest  book¬ 
shop,  where  she 
might  pick  up  a 
copy  of  Homer’s 
“Odyssey.” 

Superfic  i  a  1 1  y 
the  “Odyssey”  is 
the  story  of  a 
warrior  return¬ 
ing  home  from 
the  siege  of  Troy,  *•  harbis. 

and  the  adventures  that  befall 
him  on  his  journey.  It  is  a  fas¬ 
cinating-  story — and  much  more. 

For  Odysseus,  like  all  men  at  all 
times,  had  a  dual  personality. 
Part  of  him  wanted  to  return 
home  to  Penelope  as  quickly  as 
possible.  He  desired  his  pipe  and 
dippers,  all  the  comforts  and 
perquisites  of  home. 

Another  part  of  Odysseus 
wanted  to  wander.  It  took  him 
10  years  to  get  home,  and  much 
of  this  delay  was  caused  by  his 
own  male  curiosity,  his  itch  to 
investigate  the  strange,  his  reluc- 
t*nce  to  resume  the  familiar  pat¬ 
tern  of  domesticity. 


Of  course,  he  would  not  admit 
this.  Odysseus  thought  he  wanted 
to  go  home,  but  many  of  his  ac¬ 
tions  belied  this.  He  spent  a  year 
as  Circe’s  lover,  and  lived  for 
eight  years  with  the  goddess 
Calypso.  He  also  felt  more  than 
ordinary  tenderness  for  Nausicaa, 
and  allowed  her  to  fall  in  love 
with  him. 

Typical  1 

Yet  Odysseus  was  not  a  bad! 
man;  he  was  merely  a  man,  the 
weaker  of  the  two  sexes.  His 
hypocrisy  was  never  conscious;  hel 
would  have  described  himself  a;/ 
a  home-loving  family  man.  And/ 
in  part,  he  was. 

Few  women  have  ever  bee 
able  to  understand  the  dual  peil 
sonality  in  the  male.  Not  all  mo 
get  Odysseus’  opportunities, 
even  take  them  if  thej^  are  ci 
fered.  Most  men  are  content  wi| 
in  occasional  poker  game  or  bovi 
mg  with  the  boys  once  a  weell 
minor  symptoms  of  rebellion  : 
vague  discontent. 

The  smartest  wives  (and  tn 
are  not  many,  indeed)  are  tn 
who  give  a  man  enough  ropJ 
enjoy  himself  harmlessly,  but/ 
enough  to  hang  himself  v 
They  recognize  that  every  / 
has  more  than  a  touch  of  Cl 
seus  in  his  nature.  / 

Men  are  not  only  the  w«I 
but  the  vainer,  of  the  sexei 
woman  may  be  vain  abov 
looks,  her  clothes  or  her  pc/ 
but  a  man  is  vain  about  hi/ 

maleness.  He  is  spasmo  / _ 

compelled  to  prove  to  himseii 
what  a  gay  dog  he  really  is. 
Odysseus  not  only  loved  his  brave 
exploits,  he  loved  to  talk  about 
them. 

Why  are  men  built  that  way? 
Homer  didn’t  know,  so  how 
should  I? 


*Pteober  25, 

Hr.  H„„,_  “I*"-!. 
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SMASH  HIT 
in  NEW  YORK 


The  Journal-American  delivers  the  largest 


evening  audience  ever  offered  to  an  advertiser 


Journal 


American 


NEW  YORK 


JN  the  {jrealest  rntcrtainment  city  in  the  world,  where  “hox 
office"  is  another  way  of  saying  “success",  a  newspaper  must 
give  a  hit  show  every  evening  if  it  is  to  build  and  hold  the 
largest  evening  audience. 

Journal-American  readers  are  go-places  |)eople.  To  provide  them 
with  the  news  and  features  they  like,  we  give  them  the  stars  of 
iiewspaperdom :  writers,  (yitics.  reporters  whose  names  are  as 
famous  as  42nd  Street  itself. 


That's  one  reason  why  the  Journal-American  is  “box  office”,  a 
sell-out  at  the  newsstands,  why  it  delivers  the  largest  evening 
audience  in  New  York  history  and  goes  home  with  42  out  of 
every  100  |tersons  who  buy  a  metro|M>litan  evening  newspa|>er. 
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EVENING  AND  SUNDAY— when  the  whole  family  is  together ! 


what  a  load  a  toy  train  carries  .  .  .  all  the  hopes  and  dreams 
latker  kas  for  kis  son!  Its  engine  is  fired  witk  all  tke  amkitione 
every  family*man  kas  to  provide  kis  ckildren  witk  tke  kest 
tkin^s  life  kas  to  offer. 

Suck  amkitions  are  tke  reason  wky  youn^  families  in  tke 
process  of  accumulation  kuy  more  of  everytkin^ — are  a  ketter 
market  for  your  ^oods! 

In  Ckica^o,  tke  Herald-American  is  tke  preferred  news¬ 
paper  of  youn^,  active,  on-tke-way-up  families.  It  is  tkeir  kind 
of  a  newspaper.  It  pukliskes  more  of  tkeir  favorite  features, 

^ives  tkem  greater  news  coverage  quickly  and  concisely. 

In  Ckica^o,  you  sell  more  ky  advertising  in  tke 
Herald-American  kecause  it  goes  into  tke  kome,  reackes  and 
sells  tke  wkole  family. 


You  can  protitably  iniiuence  the  purchases  o 
500,000  families  eack  evening  and  more  tkan  a  mil 
Sunday  ky  placing  your  advertising  in  tke 


Lion  on 
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You  weren’t  there  when  it  happened.  You  didn’t 
even  know  it  happened.  That’s  why  I  wanted 
to  write  and  tell  you  about  it. 

The  man  who  could  have  killed  me  this  morning 
is  a  nice  man,  but  he  used  to  drive  his  car 
too  fast.  He  was  smart  enough  to  know  it  was 
dangerous.  He  just  didn’t  think. 

You  made  him  think,  Mr.  Editor.  All  year  long 
you  printed  articles  about  accidents.  It  was 
always  easy  to  see  that  the  accidents  needn’t 
have  happened.  A  ou  told  the  story  of  safety 
in  a  lot  of  ways — editorials,  cartoons,  photos 
and  things.  Finally  he  understood. 

And  so  this  morning,  when  he  drove  down 
town,  he  wasn’t  going  fast  any  more. 

That’s  why  he  could  stop  in  time  w  hen  I  ran 
into  the  street  to  get  my  football.  That's  how 
you  saved  my  life. 

Thanks,  Mr.  Editor.  Thanks  a  lot. 


The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies 
Hartford,  Connecticut 


EDIT 


. . .  of  the  5  2  ♦4%  families  in 
ABC  Detroit*  who  read  The 
Detroit  Times  everyday  — 
7 1*8%  have  The  Detroit 
Times  delivered  to  their 
homes  daily  by  regular 
Times  carrier  boys* 


*''ABC  Detroit”  consists  of  all  the  territory  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Detroit  plus  the  cities 
of  Dearborn  (eastern  portion),  Grosse  Pointe,  Hamtramck,  Highland  Park,  Lincoln  Park.  River 
Rouge,  Ferndale;  the  villages  of  Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  Grosse  Pointe  Park,  Grosse  Pointe 
Shores,  Grosse  Pointe  Woods  and  Gratiot  Township — as  defined  by  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

The  MTMIT  TIMES 


A  GOOD  i\Eff  SPARER.  ..FAS  HIO.\  ED  FOR  THE  FAMILY 

represented  nationally  by  the  hearst  advertising  service 
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Sehoot  Pupils  of  Dallas  Couaty 

f^tudy  a  Subject-- 

DALLAS  COUNTY! 

/^"cijvTfR 


W'ORiD 


T o  the  public  school  students  of  Dallas 
County — all  85,703  of  them — and  to 
hundreds  more  in  private  and  church 
schools — The  Dallas  Netvs  has  made  a 
unique  contribution.  From  pupils  and 
teachers  alike  the  chorus  has  risen. 
’Why  hasnt  this  been  done  before?” 


Center  of  Our  World”  is  a  graphic,  illustrated  study 
of  Dallas  County — its  geography,  its  history,  its  political, 
economic  and  commercial  life. 

Written  hy  David  Switzer  for  The  News,  and  introduced 
to  the  schools — with  a  carefully  prepared  Manual  for  Teaching 
— by  The  News’  Public  Relations  Office,  the  study  represents 
nearly  a  year  of  planning  and  preparation. 

“The  Center  of  Our  World”  is  now  prescribed  study  in  the 
schools.  Hundreds  of  letters  of  appreciation  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  pupils.  Thousands  of  extra  copies  have  been 
supplied. 

This  introduction  to  the  study  of  home  affairs — too  often 
neglected  but  of  value  beyond  measure — is  a  Dallas  News  public 
service — without  cost  and  without  “strings.” 


Perhaps  your  home  county 
would  welcome  this  idea.  If 
so,  we'll  gladly  mail  a  copy. 


THE  TEXAS  ALMANAC 

RADIO  STATIONS  WFAA  AND  WFAA  FM 
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In  10  months  of  this  year,  classified  advertisers  using  box 
numbers  in  The  New  York  Times  received  3,889,010  letters  in 
response  to  their  ads. 

That'’s  a  lot  of  mail  in  anybody's  mailbox.  It's  as  much  mail  as 
the  postoffice  in  busy  suburban  Mamaroneck  handled  in  the 
same  period.  It's  also  872,292  more  mail  than  advertisers  got  in 
the  same  period  of  last  year.  In  fact,  it's  an  all-time  high. 

These  box  number  replies  measure  only  a  part  of  the  response  to 
classified  advertising  in  The  New  York  Times.  By  far  the  greatest 
number  of  classified  ads  carry  private  addresses  or  telephone 
numbers. 
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But  these  box  number  replies  are  a  good  reflection  of  the  total 
response  to  classified  advertising  in  The  New  York  Times  . . . 
a  response  that  prompts  advertisers  to  place  in  The  Times  almost 
half  of  all  the  classified  advertising  in  New  York’s  metropolitan 
newspapers. 
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editor  &  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 

FOUNDED  IN  1884 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


Typed’  Editions  Published 
hs  Chicago  ITU  Strikes 


Injunction  Weighed 

Washington — An  injunction 
suit  to  restrain  the  ITU  from 
conducting  a  strike  against 
Chicago  daily  newspapers  is 
being  considered  by  Robert 
N.  Denham.  NLRB  general 
counsel,  he  disclosed  here. 
If  it  is  decided  to  proceed  in 
that  direction  under  the  terms 
of  the  Tait-Hartley  Law.  filing 
of  the  petition  will  be  withheld 
until  a  complaint  of  violation 
has  been  served  on  behalf 
of  the  publishers,  NLRB  officers 
said. 


Publishers  Expect  Long  Stoppage 
Issue:  Contract  and  Wages 


increase.  The  demand  called 
for  payment  of  $100  weekly  to 
day  workers  and  $106  to  night 
workers,  increases  of  $14.50  and 
$15,  respectively.  The  day  shift 
CHICAGO — This  city  became  American,  despite  the  walkout  works  3614  hours  a  week,  the 
the  first  major  testing  ground  of  printers,  that  newspaper  night  side  30  hours, 
this  week  of  the  International  added;  “We  who  are  engaged  The  publishers  in  their  final 
Typographical  Union’s  “no-  in  producing  this  new  kind  of  reply  told  the  union  it  was 

contract"  policy.  newspaper  find  it  a  fascinating  “attempting  to  mandate  a  wage 

Printers  on  the  six  daily  experiment.  We  will  keep  scale.  We  cannot  recognize  a 
newspapers  of  the  Chicago  changing  it  as  we  learn  and  we  mandated  wage  scale.  .  .  .  Pub- 
.Vewspaper  Publishers  Associa-  will  keep  improving  it.  It  in-  Ushers  cannot  recognize  any 
tion,  struck  at  9  p.m.,  Nov.  24.  terests  us  and  it  interests  you,  wage  scale  or  conditions  of  em- 
Reason  given  by  Local  16  of  because  you  may  be  looking  ployment  which  may  be  posted 
ITU  was  the  rejection  of  their  now  at  the  newspaper  of  the  by  the  union.” 
summary  demands  for  wage  in-  future.”  The  publishers  also  stated: 

creases  of  $14.50  to  $15  a  week.  The  strike  was  a  foregone  “We  have  at  all  times  been 
The  publishers  insisted  there  conclusion  Monday  after  the  ready  to  negotiate  a  wage  in- 
was  no  economic  issue  involved  publishers  rejected  a  union  de-  crease,  if  the  union  would  agree 
since  they  had  repeatedly  mand  for  an  immediate  wage  to  put  the  wage  scale  and  other 
agreed  to  negotiate  for  a  retro¬ 
active  wage  increase  within  the 
framework  of  a  contract,  not  in 
violation  of  the  law.  They  were 
unanimous  in  their  decision  not 
to  by-pass  the  law  in  order  to 
prevent  a  strike. 

All  Papers  Appear 
Notwithstanding  the  walkout 
of  the  printers,  all  of  the  news¬ 
papers  appeared  with  editions 
on  Tuesday  by  shifting  into  high 
gear  emergency  printing  meth¬ 
ods  in  anticipation  of  a  pro¬ 
longed  strike. 

Readers  were  greeted  with 
newspapers  sporting  a  “new 
look” — typewritten  news  items 
repr(^uc^  through  photo-en- 
graving.  Some  of  the  papers 


CeiCAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


A  Simtem*mt 
r«'  Omr  Remdtm 
mm  tkmStHkm 


69  Surrender 
AJter-»17  Hours 


Additional  ITU  news  on 
pages  8  and  64. 


The  vote  to  strike  was  2,330  to 
61.  Work  in  all  composing 
rooms  ceased  in  about  an  hour, 
but  the  Tribune,  Sun  and  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce  were  able  to 
go  to  press  with  normal  editions 
before  the  printers  walked  out. 
The  Tribune  and  Sun  in  final 
editions  carried  strike  news  and 
late  bulletins  in  typewritten 
form. 

Token  pickets  were  placed 
outside  the  newspapers.  They 
marched  briskly  to  keep  warm 
in  the  face  of  chilling  winds 
which  swept  through  Chicago 
streets.  The  order  from  John 
J.  Pilch,  president  of  Local  16, 
was  to  avoid  picket-line  “inci¬ 
dents.” 

The  picket  lines  were  ignored 
by  other  AFL  unions  and  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Guild 
( CIO ) .  Secondary  boycotts 
would  have  subjected  them  to 
possible  prosecution  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  Times,  having  had  pre¬ 
vious  practice  in  getting  out  a 
typewritten  paper  the  Friday 
before,  publish^  a  neat-looking 
36-page  paper  Tuesday,  com¬ 
pletely  typewritten  as  to  news 
and  editorial  content. 

(Continued  on  page  60 > 
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NLRB  Files  Complaint 
Based  on  ANPA  Charges 


Hearing  Is  Set  for  Dec.  9 
In  Cincinnati  Office 


Washington  —  With  relation¬ 
ships  between  publishers  and 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  strained  at  several  impor 
tant  points,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  moved  for 
a  show-down,  setting  Dec.  9  as 
the  date  for  a  hearing  on  charges 
that  the  printers  have  violated 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  by  demand 
ing  that  their  "conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment"  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  written  contracts  covering 
newspapers. 

The  complaint  was  lodged  by 
NLRB  on  petition  of  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  place  chosen  for  the 
test  is  Cincinnati.  O.,  which  dis¬ 
trict  includes  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
national  ITU  headquarters. 

Meanwhile,  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
comprising  most  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  southern  tier  of 
states,  has  before  NLRB  a  simi¬ 
lar  set  of  charges;  union  printers 
are  being  displaced  by  others  on 
the  Nassau  Daily  Review-Star  in 
Rockville  Centre.  N.  Y.,  and  ITU 
has  been  sued  there  by  Publisher 
James  E.  Stiles  for  $200,000  dam¬ 
ages;  ITU  has  voted  a  strike 
against  six  Chicago  daily  news¬ 
papers;  District  of  Columbia 
newspapers  are  operating  with 
their  regular  staffs  of  union 
printers  although  the  contract, 
which  expired  Nov.  11,  has  not 
^en  renewed  and  publishers 
have  neither  increased  wages,  as 
demanded,  nor  accepted  “condi- 

employment,”  submitted 

by  ITU. 

Baltimore  Action 

In  Baltimore,  Md.,  an  impor¬ 
tant  development  in  the  Graphic 
A^ts  League  complaint  against 
ITU  gave  indication  of  speeding 
an  NLRB  decision  affecting  the 
fundamental  questions  raised 
also  in  the  Cincinnati  case.  The 
League,  made  up  of  commercial 
printers,  had  charged  ITU  with 
refusal  to  bargain  in  good  faith 
by  demanding  that  the  union  s 


conditions  of  employment  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  Oral  argument  of  the 
complainant  s  points  of  fact  and 
law  had  been  concluded  when 
the  League  moved  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  hearing  by 
amendments  adding  the  counts 
of  attempting  to  entorce  a  closed 
shop  arrangement  and  of  requir¬ 
ing  employers  to  discharge  non¬ 
union  workmen.  Both  practices 
are  outlawed  by  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley  law.  If  the  second  of  the 
amended  charges  is  sustained, 
ITU  would  be  liable  to  suit  for 
damages  claiming  back  pay  for 
workers  so  fired. 

The  union  vigorously  objected 
to  the  belated  amendments  but 
Trial  Examiner  William  M. 
Ringer  permitted  them  to  be 
filed.  ITU  was  given  10  days  to 
submit  written  answers  after 
which  the  issues  will  be  set  down 
for  argument.  While  this  will 
occasion  delay  in  submitting 
findings  to  NLRB,  likelihood  is 
that  the  Baltimore  case  will 
reach  the  Board  before  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  interim  decision  is  re¬ 
corded. 

Woodruff  Randolph,  union 


president  who  personally  han¬ 
dled  the  Chicago  actions  leading 
up  to  the  strike  vote,  is  due  in 
Washington  Dec.  1  to  "light  a 
fire"  under  the  local  here.  His 
leadership  is  not  generally  re¬ 
spected  in  the  Capital;  the  local 
here  already  has  a  candidate  to 
oppose  him  at  the  next  annual 
convention. 

In  Cincinnati  hearing,  the  only 
national  organization  of  daily 
newspaper  publishers  (ANPA) 
will  come  to  grips  with  ITU  for 
the  first  time  on  issues  raised 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

Violations  Charged 

The  violations  asserted  by 
NLRB  are: 

The  union  has  forced  discrimi¬ 
nation  by  employers  against  em¬ 
ployes. 

The  union  attempting  to  en¬ 
force  a  closed  shop  by  restrict¬ 
ing  the  publishers  to  none  but 
members  of  ITU  employes. 

Featherbedding  practices  are 
being  dictated  by  the  union. 

Coercing  employers  in  the 
choice  of  a  bargaining  agent. 

National  headquarters  has  ex¬ 
ercised  undue  control  over  local 
branches  of  the  union. 

Refusal  to  bargain  in  good 
faith. 

Slowdowns  have  been  invoked. 

In  New  York,  following  issu- 
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Detroit — Following  a  week  of 
delayed  editions  and  curtailment 
of  the  number  of  editions  pub¬ 
lished,  plus  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  type  set,  Detroit’s 
three  dailies  returned  to  near 
normal  operations  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  over  the  week-end. 

Neither  the  Times,  News  nor 
Free  Press  reported  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  publishing  the  usual 
number  of  Sunday  editions  on 
schedule.  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  editions  of  the  Free 
Press  also  appeared  on  schedule. 

That  was  not  the  case  at  either 
the  Times  or  News.  After  a 
tranquil  week-end,  their  early 
editions  were  more  than  hour 
late  Monday  morning.  The  de¬ 
lay  was  slightly  longer  at  the 
Times.  In  both  instances  pub¬ 
lishers  charged  that  resumed  de¬ 
laying  tactics  by  union  printers 
and  mailers  was  responsible. 

Both  the  Times  and  News  ex¬ 
perienced  slight  delays  in  get¬ 
ting  early  editions  out  Tuesday, 
they  reported.  Again  the  delay 
was  longer  at  the  Times. 

Most  serious  delay  encoun¬ 
tered  at  the  Free  Press  came  last 
Friday  night.  The  first  edition 
published  almost  on  schedule  as 
did  the  second  edition.  A  page 
one  boxed  statement  from  the 


management  to  the  readers 
charging  the  union  printers  and 
mailers  with  work  stoppages 
brought  a  delegation  from  those 
crafts  into  a  conference  with  the 
management. 

They  demanded  the  box  be  re¬ 
moved  on  the  grounds  that 
chapel  meetings  could  not  be 
construed  as  work  stoppages.. 
Henry  C.  Weidler,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Free  Press,  refused. 
He  intimated  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  did  not  intend  to  be  “told 
what  they  might  publish.” 

The  delegation  retired  and  im¬ 
mediately  chapel  meetings  were 
ordered.  That  action,  the  Free 
Press  said,  delayed  the  second, 
or  state,  edition  more  than  two 
hours. 

Woodruff  Randolph,  president 
of  ITU,  arrived  in  Detroit  short¬ 
ly  before  noon  Monday. 

Talks  between  representatives 
of  the  Detroit  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  Ran¬ 
dolph,  plus  other  high  union  of¬ 
ficials  continued  through  Tues¬ 
day  without  decision.  Neither 
side  issued  a  statement. 

Indications  are  the  across-the- 
table  bargaining  sessions  will 
continue  indefinitely.  Mean¬ 
while  expectations  are  that  nor¬ 
mal  operations  will  return  to 
each  plant. 
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One-Day  Strike 
Is  Settled 

KENOSHA,  Wis.  —  A  “gentit. 

men's  agreement'  calling  (o, 
a  wage  increase  of  15%  was 
reached  here  Nov.  25  ending  j 
one  day  work  stoppage  of  prin*. 
ers  on  the  Kenosha  Eceninii 
News,  the  union  reported. 

Ralph  Roemer,  president  of 
Local  116  of  the  Internationil 
Typographical  Union,  said  the 
group  s  35  members  would  re¬ 
turn  to  work  at  once.  The  pub¬ 
lication  was  suspended  during 
the  one-day  stoppage. 

The  increase  is  from  $75  to 
$86.31  for  a  36-hour  week,  retro¬ 
active  to  Oct.  1.  Roemer  said. 


ance  of  the  complaint  by  the  Na 
tional  Relations  Board  in  the 
ANPA  action,  Cranston  Wil¬ 
liams,  general  manager  of  the 
ANPA,  said: 

“Since  the  enactment  of  the 
Labor  -  Management  Relations 
Act,  that  one  Union,  among  ali 
the  unions  with  which  newspa¬ 
pers  have  contractural  relations, 
has  attempted  to  compel  publish¬ 
ers  to  do  business  with  it  in 
open  violation  and  open  defiana 
of  the  laws  of  the  land. 

“Now  that  the  Labor  Board 
has  issued  its  complaint,  the  rec 
ord  of  the  Union’s  activities  and 
of  its  officers’  activities  will  be 
made. 

“In  my  opinion,  an  appropri¬ 
ate  and  effective  order  will  be 
entered  that  will  put  an  end  to 
the  ITU’s  illegal  activities. 

“From  here  on  out,  the  ITU 
and  its  officers  can  tell  their 
story  to  the  Board.  ” 


Winners  Named 
In  Pennsylvania 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Secretary  of 
Commerce  Orus  J.  Matthews 
has  announced  the  winners  in 
the  newspaper  editorial  contest 
held  in  conjunction  with  the 
statewide  celebration  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Week,  Oct.  13-19. 

Awards  included  six  cash 
prizes  totaling  $700.  and  four 
honorable  -  mentioned  certifi¬ 
cates,  equally  divided  between 
daily  and  weekly  newspapea 
They  were  granted  to  writers 
of  those  editorials  regarded  u 
doing  most  to  generate  public 
understanding  and  appreciation 
of  Pennsylvania  Week  and  to 
stimulate  and  intensify  its  ob¬ 
servance. 

Among  daily  newspapers, 
winners  were:  first  prize,  to 
George  Gray,  Uniontown  Stand¬ 
ard;  second.  Dale  H.  Gramley, 
Bethlehem  Globe-Times;  third, 
Phillip  W.  Fair,  Altoona  Mirror; 
honorable  mention,  Robert 
John,  Johnstown  Tribune,  and 
Bruce  A.  Hunt,  Williamsport 
Sun. 

Weekly  winners  were:  first 
Galeton  Leader-Dispatch;  sec¬ 
ond,  Hazleton  Sunday  Times; 
third,  Bedford  Gazette. 

The  prizes  awere  awarded  by 
Ketchum,  MlacLeod  4  Grovft 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh  advertising 
agency. 
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;anadian  Subpoenas 
i^ithdrawn  By  Clark 


t  (ivsHINGTON  —  Subpoenas 
i  vhich  had  been  prepared  for 
»  ,vce  on  Canadian-controlled 
-v-print  industries  operating 
J  the  United  States  have  been 
,  hdrawn  “until  further  no- 
f  '—not  quashed. 

1  Attorney  -  General  Tom  C. 

>  ■  -k  announced  this  action  in 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
ae,  setting  aside  for  the  time 
;  e  r.g  at  least  a  troublesome  in- 
■."Itional  incident  which  arose 
)  .hen  the  grand  jury  sitting  in 
ew  York  authorized  subpoena 
■juance.  only  to  have  the  Do- 
Ir.on  and  its  producers  point 
j;  the  absence  of  extra-terri- 
ar;al  effect  of  United  States 

The  State  Department  came 
to  the  situation  after  31  grand 
jry  subpoena  had  been  served, 
arV  this  year,  upon  represen- 
atires  of  American  and  Ca¬ 
nadian  newsprint  companies  do- 
r.f-  business  in  the  United 
jutes,  calling  for  production  of 
leiords  relevant  to  the  matters 
jder  consideration. 

Embassy  Protests 
The  Canadian  embassy  pro- 
leted  and  the  State  Depart- 
snt  requested  “assistance  in 
psventing  any  undersirable  in- 
trference  with  the  Canadian 
mpanies,’’  and  also  “advice  as 
tithe  necessity  and  desirability 
It  the  subpoenas.” 

The  Department  of  Justice  re- 
lid  upon  “the  traditional  and 
wll-recognized  power  of  the 
airts  of  every  nation  to  exer- 
ae  jurisdiction  over  all  corpo- 
ntions  doing  business  within 
seir  territorial  jurisdiction.” 
Se  State  Department  there- 
Cer  advised  Clark  it  perceived 
s  objections  to  the  action.  And 
nen  the  Justice  Department 
iad  under  consideration  con- 
znpt  proceedings  against  firms 
nich  declined  to  comply,  and 
iied  State  Department  advice, 
ae  answer  was  to  the  effect  that 
ae  proceedings  were  matters 
hr  the  judicial  branch  to  deter- 
aine. 

Subsequently,  a  conference 
jas  held  at  Ottawa,  attended  by 
■nited  States  and  Canadian  offi- 
nb.  at  which  requested  ma- 
irial  was  made  available  after 
3e  scope  and  purposes  of  the 
ubpoenas  and  the  grand  jury 
iroceedings  as  a  whole  had 
wn  explained. 
loTestigation  to  Continue 
Attorney-General  Clark  con¬ 
ned  : 

"The  data  given  at  the  con- 
frences  make  it  unnecessary  to 
**k  further  compliance  at  this 
jiine  with  the  subpoenas  hereto- 
•ore  issued  for  the  production 
«  records  kept  in  Canada  by 
ui^ian  corporations  domi- 
in  the  United  States.  Ac- 
»idingly,  I  have  issued  appro- 
jrute  instructions  for  the  with- 
wiwal  until  further  notice  of 
•nese  subpoenas. 

grand  jury  in- 
wgation  will,  of  course,  con- 
other  documents 
■uch  have  been  produced  in 
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compliance  with  various  sub¬ 
poenas  will  be  given  full  study. 
In  the  event  that  any  new  ques¬ 
tions  arise  in  the  future,  involv¬ 
ing  records  kept  in  Canada,  we 
will,  in  the  first  instance,  re¬ 
quest  further  assistance  from 
the  Canadian  government  in 
view  of  the  cordial  cooperation 
already  offered  our  representa¬ 
tives  by  the  Canadian  au¬ 
thorities.” 

Canada  Applauds 
MONTREAL,  Que.— The  Cana¬ 
dian  newspapers  greeted  the 
Department  of  Justice  action  as 
a  proper  and  promising  develop¬ 
ment. 

Typical  of  the  statements  is 
this  from  a  Montreal  Gazette 
editorial  headlined  “U.  S.  Backs 
Down  on  Newsprint  Probe”: 
“A  highly  controversial  issue 
.  .  .  has  been  disposed  of  in  sen¬ 
sible  amity  by  retreat  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Justice 
from  its  offensive  attempt  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  Cana¬ 
dian  newsprint  companies.  .  .  . 

“The  Attorney-General  in  ef¬ 
fect  concedes  that  the  method 
finally  adopted  to  obtain  the  in¬ 
formation  was  the  proper  and 
readily  available  course  from 
the  start.” 

■ 

No  Newsprint 
Relief  Expected 
Before  1949 

Washington  —  Newsprint  is 
expected  to  remain  in  substan¬ 
tially  short  supply  throughout 
1948  and  possibly  longer,  the 
Office  of  Domestic  Commerce 
forecasts  on  the  basis  of  a  re¬ 
cent  survey. 

This  is  the  only  class  of  paper 
which  will  not  reach  approxi¬ 
mate  balance  between  supply 
and  demand  by  the  spring  of 
1948.  Imports  of  newsprint  in 
September  amounted  to  358,000 
tons,  a  new  monthly  high,  and 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  publish¬ 
ers  at  the  end  of  the  month 
were  30%  higher  than  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  last 
year.  Owing  to  heavier  con¬ 
sumption  this  year,  however, 
supplies  on  hand  represented 
an  increase  of  only  five  days’ 
supply. 

Basic  in  the  department’s 
calculations,  the  report  states, 
are  assumptions  that  there  will 
be  no  material  increase  in  ex¬ 
ports  of  pulp,  paper  and  prod¬ 
ucts  from  the  United  States,  or 
substantial  changes  in  the  rela¬ 
tive  volume  of  pulp  and  news¬ 
print  imports  from  Canada. 
Newfoundland  and  Northern 
Europe. 

■ 

Eisenhower  Day 

Topeka,  Kans.  —  Gen.  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  and  his  brother, 
Milton  Eisenhower,  president  of 
Kansas  State  College,  were  re¬ 
cently  made  honorary  members 
of  Topeka  Press  Club. 
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New  De-Inking 
Method  Reported 

AUSTIN,  Tex. — A  University  of 

Texas  chemistry  graduate, 
William  J.  Krodel,  and  Dr.  Nor¬ 
man  Hackerman,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry,  have  applied 
for  a  patent  on  a  newsprint  de- 
inking  process. 

Chief  difficulty  encountered  in 
de-inking  newsprint  is  that  it 
is  bonded  directly  to  the  fiber, 
Krodel  says.  In  order  to  get  sta¬ 
bility  in  de-inking  and  keep  the 
newsprint  its  customary  bright¬ 
ness,  all  ink  particles  and  dis¬ 
coloration  have  to  be  removed. 

Krodels  process  of  removal 
is  secret  until  and  when  his  pat- 
tent  is  approved,  but  it  is  said  to 
have  been  “highly  successful”  in 
laboratory  tests. 

Scandinavia 
Expected  To 
Raise  Output 

San  Francisco — Scandinavian 
countries  will  stage  a  come¬ 
back  as  a  newsprint  source, 
as  the  forests  there  are  intact, 
reports  Harold  Svenson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Holmens  Newsprint 
Corp. 

First  must  come  a  period  of 
recovery,  and  unfortunately  it 
will  be  a  year  or  so  before  pro¬ 
duction  can  recover,  Svenson 
warned.  Nor  can  his  company 
begin  to  meet  today's  needs,  or 
obtain  a  single  extra  ton  beyond 
restricted  allotments  which  have 
been  made  to  old  customers. 

Despite  a  shortage  of  water, 
Mr.  Svenson  is  confident  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  maintained  and 
the  goals  originally  set  will  be 
met.  He  cautiously  forecasts 
20,000  tons  of  newsprint  within 
12  months  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  possibly  10.000  tons  for  the 
East,  from  his  organization. 

“All  we  have  been  able  to  do 
thus  far  is  to  ask  our  long-time 
clients  if  they  want  to  purchase 
what  we  have  available,”  he  told 
E  &  P.  “Many  would  like  to  buy 
more  than  we  can  supply  the  en¬ 
tire  coast.  We  cannot  take  care 
of  anyone  who  has  not  been  a 
customer  since  long  before  the 
war.” 

Holmens  has  reopened  its  New 
York  office  with  a  temporary 
staff,  at  551  Fifth  Ave.  This  of¬ 
fice  will  have  its  permanent  staff 
installed  next  year.  The  office 
here,  which  Svenson  has  occu¬ 
pied  for  20  years,  remained  open 
through  the  war. 

Mr.  Svenson  noted  that  his 
company  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  Holmens  Hellefors,  of  Nor¬ 
way. 

■ 

Millions  for  Paper 

Montreal — Canada's  pulp  and 
paper  industry  in  1946  set  new 
records  in  all  manufacturing 
phases  of  the  indiMry,  the  Do¬ 
minion  Bureau  of  Statistics  re¬ 
ports.  Newsprint  tonnage  made 
up  77%  of  the  total  paper  out¬ 
put  in  1946,  and  it  amounted  to 
4,162,000  tons  with  a  value  of 
$280,807,000.  This  compared  with 
3,249,000  tons  valued  at  $189,- 
023,000  the  previous  year. 


Booth  Chain 
Buys  Paper  Mill 
In  Michigan 

Detroit,  Mich.  —  Joint  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  controlling  interest 
of  the  Michigan  Paper  Co.,  of 
Plainwell,  Mich.,  by  the  Detroit 
News  and  Booth  Newspapers. 
Inc.,  has  been  announced  by 
William  E.  Scripps,  president, 
Detroit  News,  and  Warren  S. 
Booth,  president.  Booth  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 

Dailies  are  pu'olished  in  Mich¬ 
igan  at  Grand  Rapids,  Flint.  Bay 
City.  Saginaw.  Kalamazoo,  Jack- 
son,  Muskegon  and  Ann  Arbor 
by  the  Booth  chain. 

“Due  to  the  critical  shortage 
of  newsprint  it  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  maintain 
an  adequate  supply  of  print 
paper  to  take  care  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  demands  made  upon 
us  by  both  our  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers.”  said  Mr.  Scripps. 
"Our  share  of  the  output  from 
the  Plainwell  mill  will  go  but 
a  short  way  in  supplying  our 
needs,  but  every  little  bit  helps. 

“The  newsprint  manufactured 
in  that  mill  will  be  made  from 
de-inked  newspapers,  and  I 
think  the  time  has  long  passed 
when  the  conservation  of  wood 
supply  should  have  been  given 
thorough  examination.” 

Dwight  L.  Stocker,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Michigan  Paper  Co.,  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  same  capacity.  He 
said  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
company  under  the  new  owner¬ 
ship  to  continue  its  manufac¬ 
ture  of  other  grades  of  paper. 

New  Plant 

Quebec — Great  Lakes  Paper 
is  to  construct  a  giant  plant, 
costing  $15,000,000,  and  with  an 
annual  capacity  of  50,000  tons 
of  bleached  sulphite. 

■ 

Mill  Has  $12  Million 
Modernization  Plan 

The  Minnesota  and  Ontario 
Paper  Company,  producers  of 
pulp,  paper  and  insulation 
board,  has  announced  that  its 
modernization  program  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  1945  has  been  expanded 
to  include  expenditures  of  over 
$12,000,000  for  the  modernization 
of  logging  equipment,  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  and  better  mechani¬ 
cal  woods  production  machinery, 
and  for  a  recently  completed  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Falls. 

With  the  present  trend  toward 
more  mechanization  of  Mando 
woo^  operations,  two  experi¬ 
mental  logging  camps  have  been 
instituted  this  past  season,  one 
in  Minnesota  and  one  in  Ontario. 
Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  test¬ 
ing  various  types  of  mechanical 
logging  equipment. 

A  new  research  laboratory  at 
International  Falls  consists  of  a 
two-story  26-room  laboratory- 
included  is  a  conoplete  machine 
shop,  a  special  room  for  humid¬ 
ity  testing,  an  organic  and  ana¬ 
lytical  laboratory.  Located  on 
the  main  floor  is  a  two-story 
open  area.  50  feet  by  118.  used 
for  installation  and  testing  of 
various  pilot  plant  equipment. 
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NEA  MEETING: 


Weeklies  Go  After 
More  National  Ads 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO — Weekly  newspapers 

are  on  the  march  for  their 
share  of  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  dollar,  it  was  revealed  in 
reports  and  studies  presented  at 
the  annual  fall  meeting  of  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association  and 
its  affiliates  here,  Nov.  21-23. 

More  than  300  members  and 
guests  attended  the  sessions  at 
which  NEA  activities  were 
somewhat  overshadowed  by 
the  report  of  its  two  affiliates. 
Newspaper  Advertising  Service 
and  Weekly  Newspaper  Bureau, 
the  former  engaged  in  selling 
national  advertising  and  the 
latter  organized  to  promote 
weeklies  as  a  medium  which  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  their  agencies 
have  often  overlooked. 

2  New  Sales  Tools 

NAS,  operating  under  the 
one  order-one-bill-one-check  sys¬ 
tem  of  doing  business  with  agen¬ 
cies,  has  billed  nearly  $1,200,000 
for  the  first  11  months  this  year. 
Don  Eck,  NAS  treasurer-man¬ 
ager,  reported.  (See  E&P,  Nov. 
8.  p.  58). 

WTJB  has  two  new  “sales 
tools”  to  offer  weekly  publish¬ 
ers  in  their  uphill  battle  to 
gain  wider  recognition  among 
national  advertisers.  These  are 
the  first  weekly  newspaper  read¬ 
ership  pilot  study  conducted  by 
the  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation  and  the  Crossley  report 
on  “Circulation  Analysis  of 
Weekly  Newspapers.” 

The  pilot  study,  covering  the 
readership  of  the  Carthage 
(111.)  Hancock  County  Journal, 
showed  extremely  high  reader 
interest  among  men  and  women 
of  both  editorial  and  advertising 
content.  A  second  readership 
study  is  planned  during  the 
next  six  months. 

The  Crossley  report  revealed 
that  one-third  of  all  U.S.  fam¬ 
ilies  are  reached  by  weeklies; 
one-half  of  the  total  families  live 
in  towns  of  10.000  population 
and  under,  including  rural 
areas,  and  that  three-fifths  of 
this  half  are  reached  by  weekly 
newspapers. 

Urges  Advertiser  Acceptance 

Ed  M.  Anderson.  Brevard 
(N.  C. )  Times,  chairman  of 
WNB  executive  committee,  in 
urging  wider  acceptance  of  the 
bureau  by  both  publishers  and 
advertisers,  took  occasion  to  re¬ 
mark  that  “it  is  high  time  manu¬ 
facturers  and  agencies  work  up 
to  the  fact  there  are  8  to  9,000 
weeklies  going  to  62%  of  the 
families  of  this  country.  These 
fellows  can't  see  the  little  town 
from  which  they  came.  "They 
don’t  know  how  things  have 
changed  back  home.” 

The  work  of  the  bureau, 
started  in  the  summer  of  1945, 
is  now  being  expanded  under 
the  direction  of  Howard  Palmer, 
acting  national  director,  who  is 
seeking  to  boost  weekly  news¬ 


paper  membership  in  WNB,  now 
supported  by  1,000  weeklies  and 
affiliated  groups. 

Arthur  E.  Hobbs,  New  York 
consultant  to  WNB,  pointed  out 
that,  through  continued  research 
and  promotion,  the  selling  of 
weekly  national  advertising  is 
basically  simple.  He  offered 
the  following  basic  principles: 

“Be  sure  that  our  proposition 
both  as  to  papers  and  markets 
is  clearly  defined;  make  certain 
weekly  space  is  easy  to  buy  and 
handle;  then  concentrate  on  sell¬ 
ing  typical  weeklies  to  logical 
advertisers  by  offering  proof 
that  the  necessarily  high  rate 
per  inch  per  thousand  is  more 
than  offset  by  high  and  con¬ 
tinued  readership  and  by  high 
buying  power,  large  needs  and 
a  great  buying  willingness  of 
our  readers.” 

Practical  Suggestions 

Some  practical  suggestions 
were  made  to  publishers  in  gain¬ 
ing  greater  use  of  their  medium 
by  national  advertisers  in  a 
roundtable  discussion  led  by 
Carl  C.  Webb,  Oregon,  retiring 
president  of  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  Managers. 

Gene  Alleman,  Michigan, 
urged  weekly  publishers  to  put 
their  advertising  rate  on  a  line 
basis  and  to  maintain  their  na¬ 
tional  rate  for  one  calendar 
year. 

Ralph  Keller.  Minnesota, 
stressed  the  value  of  selling  the 
influence  of  weeklies,  asserting 
that  in  his  state:  “We  don’t  sell 
advertising  as  such,  but  we  give 
service  and  the  advertiser  buys 
a  package  plan  through  our 
state  association.” 

Roy  Schonian,  Utah,  spoke 
against  too  wide  a  differential 
between  local  and  national 
rates  and  urged  greater  activity 
among  weeklies  in  going  after 
50-50  co-op  advertising  placed 
through  advertising  agencies. 

Victor  Portmann,  Kentucky, 
suggested  more  readership  and 
market  studies  at  the  “state 
level”  conducted  by  schools  of 
journalism.  thereby  offering 
factual  information  to  adver¬ 
tisers  about  state  markets  at 
a  nominal  cost  to  publishers. 

Ray  Howard,  NAS  president, 
praised  the  work  accomplished 
by  NAS  and  the  American  Press 
Association  in  educating  weekly 
publishers  on  the  importance  of 
national  advertising  representa¬ 
tion. 

NEA  President  Charles  P. 
Helfenstein,  Caribou  (Me.)  Re¬ 
publican,  assisted  by  Orrin  Tay¬ 
lor,  Archbold  (O.)  Buckeye, 
brought  the  membership  up  to 
date  on  NEA  1947-48  objectives, 
through  a  series  of  committee 
reports. 

2  Newsprint  Resolutions 

The  newsprint  report  by 
Charles  E.  Moreau,  Bloomfield 
(N.  J.)  Independent  Press,  re¬ 


sulted  in  two  resolutions  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  convention: 

One  urged  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  withdraw  that  phase 
of  its  anti-trust  investigation  of 
the  newsprint  industry,  involv¬ 
ing  the  attempted  subpoenaing 
of  trie  records  of  Canadian  news¬ 
print  manufacturers,  on  the 
grounds  that  such  action  “may 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
supply  of  newsprint  from  Can¬ 
ada.” 

The  other  recommended  that 
U.S.  Senate  and  House  commit¬ 
tees  on  newsprint  be  urged  to 
promote  financing  of  newsprint 
mills  in  the  South,  either  by  pri¬ 
vate  capital  or  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  assistance, 
pointing  out  that  additional 
mills  in  that  area  “would  meet 
the  needs  of  the  hardest  pressed 
publishers,  whose  geographical 
location  will  never  make  their 
business  as  attractive  to  Cana¬ 
dian  manufacturers  as  business 
in  the  North.” 

A  third  resolution  was  adopt¬ 
ed,  r^uesting  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations’  directors  to  re¬ 
consider  their  previous  action 
in  refraining  from  granting  a 
weekly  newspaper  directorship 
on  the  board.  The  resolution 
was  adopted  after  Alan  C.  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Luverne  (Minn.)  Star- 
Herald,  pointed  out  that  weekly 
publisher  ABC  members  repre¬ 
sent  the  bureau’s  second  largest 
group  in  membership,  840 
when  applications  pending  are 
approved.  The  resolution  stated 
“trie  problems  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  are  pecul- 
iarily  different.” 

Stassen  Speaks 

Highlight  of  the  Friday  ses¬ 
sion  was  the  appearance  of  Har¬ 
old  E.  Stassen.  former  Minne¬ 
sota  governor,  who  addressed 
the  meeting  in  his  role  as  a 
presidential  aspirant.  He  also 
scored  with  the  country  editors 
in  a  half-hour  “on  the  record” 
question  and  answer  period. 

When  asked  what  he  thought 
of  the  Taft  Hartley  law,  Stassen 
replied  he  was  in  favor  of  it. 
stating:  “I  think  it  is  a  good 
law.”  He  added,  however,  that 
he  thought  it  “goes  too  far”  in 
abolishing  the  closed  shop 
principle  in  such  unions  as 
those  in  the  printing  trade. 

Stassen  urged  American 
newspapers  to  “constantly  pol¬ 
ish  and  keep  in  view  the  basic 
principle  of  individual  freedom 
as  one  of  the  very  best  means 
of  winning  the  present  world¬ 
wide  competition  with  Commun¬ 
ism  without  the  tragedy  of  a 
Third  World  War.” 

He  spoke  out  against  the  re¬ 
cent  attempt  of  the  government 
in  its  so-called  “loyalty  purge” 
to  place  a  new  restriction  upon 
the  flow  of  information,  declar¬ 
ing  that  such  administrative 
regulations  “were  of  the  same 
pattern  as  the  press  regulations 
in  totalitarian  countries  and 
have  no  place  in  America  in 
time  of  peace.” 

Stassen  also  hit  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  governmental  super¬ 
vision  of  what  is  to  be  shown 
on  the  motion  picture  screen, 
stating  that  except  for  existing 
restrictions  as  to  libel,  public 
morals,  fraud  and  treason, 
“there  must  continue  to  be  com¬ 
plete  freedom  of  all  media  of 


Weekly  Linage 
Rises  by  42% 

The  8,312  country  and  ui  ' 
urban  weekly  newspapers  til  k 
United  States  carried  ^,790%  1 
lines  of  national  advertikm » 
October,  according  to  mann*  1 
ments  made  by  the  Americ» 
Press  Association. 

This  is  an  increase  of  \ 
over  the  total  national  liajB  i 
for  September. 

At  the  average  rate  of  45 
per  inch,  or  .032  per  line  tk, 
means  that  $957,542  of  nationi 
advertising  went  into  thee 
newspapers. 

The  APA  figure  is  arrived  1 
by  measuring  the  national  » 
vertising  in  newspapers  who* 
circulation  is  approximately 
of  the  circulation  of  all  weekk 
newspapers.  The  group  of  new 
papers  measured  represent  £ 
sections  of  the  country. 

Weekly  publishers  are  be 
coming  more  circulation  revt 
nue  minded,  it  was  revealed  i 
the  report  of  Charles  L.  Hard' 
Gainesville  (Ga.)  News,  wht 
he  urged  weeklies  to  increaa 
subscription  rates  to  a  unifom 
level  of  $2.50  or  $3.00  a  year. 

Floyd  Hockenhull,  publishe; 
of  Circulation  Management 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  $3.00  an 
nual  subscription  price,  point 
ing  out  the  subscriber  pays  less 
than  six  cents  a  week  arid  that 
single  copy  price  can  be  raised 
from  five  to  10  cents  without 
losing  circulation. 

A  new  field  for  weekly  pub¬ 
lishers  is  that  of  small  market 
radio  stations,  Ed  M.  Anderson, 
general  manager  of  WBK), 
Forest  City,  N.  C.,  said. 

“I  have  found  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  radio  station  in  a 
small  town  is  dependent  in 
large  measure,  upon  em^oy- 
ment  of  the  same  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  used  in  establishing  a 
successful  newspaper,”  he  said. 

Anderson  said  that  since 
WBBO  went  on  the  air  two 
months  ago,  both  it  and  his 
newspaper.  Forest  City  Courier, 
have  shown  an  increased  vol¬ 
ume  of  business.  He  added  that 
radio  reaches  mass  audiences  to 
a  greater  extent  than  newspa¬ 
pers,  but  that  newspaper's  ex¬ 
ert  a  stronger  influence  on  pub¬ 
lic  opinion. 

Keaton  Arnett,  vicepresident 
of  Fred  Eldean  Organization, 
public  relations  counsel  for  the 
American  Petroleum  Insfitute. 
stressed  the  “grass  roots"  » 
pects  of  the  oil  indus^’s  public 
relations  program  which  encow- 
ages  oil  companies  to  advertise 
at  the  local  level. 

Earl  Bunting,  president,  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers,  spoke  at  the  Saturda.T 
luncheon  on  “Selling  the  Enter¬ 
prise  System.” 

■ 

Postponement 

Philadelphia  —  Prolonged 
strike  of  employes  at  the  Be^ 
vue  Stratford  Hotel  has  forced 
postponement  of  the  annw 
Graphic  Arts  Conference  mo 
Exhibition,  held  under  the  a^ 
pices  of  the  Printing  I™tustri« 
of  Philadelphia.  Inc.,  to  sow 
time  between  Jan.  15  and  Marc 
1.  1948. 
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Rep.  Hoffman  Warns 
May  Ask  Press  Curbs 


WASHINGTON— With  the  omi¬ 
nous  warning  that  the  consti- 
•utional  right  of  free  press  can 
X  repealed  by  the  people,  Rep. 
Clare  Hoffman,  Michigan,  Re¬ 
publican  and  foe  of  the  press, 
columnists  particularly,  has  be- 
iun  a  fight  for  statutory  tools 
to  punish  newswriters  whose 
product  does  not  measure  up  to 
his  conception  of  truth  and  fair- 
wss. 

Hoffman  is  conducting  a 
House  committee  inquiry  into 
the  press  gag  rules  tentatively 
drawn  by  the  Security  Advisory 
Board.  But  in  committee  and 
00  the  floor  of  the  House  he  has 
switched  from  criticism  of  de- 
I^mental  barriers  against  the 
free  flow  of  news  to  suggestion 
of  legislative  action  seeking  the 
same  result. 

The  Michigan  member  has 
cordially  treated  newsmen  who 
^ke  the  universal  feeling  of 
heir  craft  that  the  SAB  plan  is 
ID  unjustified  extension  of  war- 
ime  censorship;  but  he  has 
torched  writers  who  refused  to 
lame  confidential  sources  of  in- 
ormation. 


'Duty  to  Be  Truthful' 


And  carrying  his  frustration 
D  the  floor  of  the  House,  he 
leclared,  "With  the  right  (of 
ree  expression)  goes  the  corre- 
ponding  duty  imposed  alike 
ipon  individual  and  the  press 
0  be  honest,  to  be  truthful,  for 
t  is  axiomatic  that  a  right  given 
ly  the  people  through  a  consti- 
utional  provision  can  be  by  the 
leople,  through  constitutional 
imendment,  taken  away.” 

Setting  Hoffman  off  on  his 
Tusade  was  a  Washington  Star 
ditorial  titled  “Disloyal  <^on- 
fressmen." 

A  report  had  gained  circula- 
ion  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
nission  was  compiling  dossiers 
on  members  of  Congress.  Hoff- 
nan  made  headlines  with  an 
ingry  demand  that  the  commis- 
non  explain  its  purposes,  dis¬ 
pose  whether  files  are  being 
kept,  and,  if  so,  under  what 
egal  right.  James  E.  Hatcher, 
chief  investigator  for  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice,  agreed  that  there  should  be 
no  investigation  of  congressmen 
designed  to  create  files  as  to 
their  opinions.  Despite  this  dis¬ 
avowal,  Hoffman  said,  some 
cards  list  congressmen  who  are 
c^arded  as  disloyal  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  subversive  groups.  Com- 
®l«ion  members  supported 
Matcher  s  statement  the  records 
“®|bld  not  have  been  entered. 

The  Evening  Star  editorial 
appeared  three  days  after  the 
bearing,  carrying  the  lead  para¬ 
graph: 


.  few  people  will  i 
toe  reported  indignation  of 
*n  members  of  the  Houi 
Rediscovery  that  the  nam 
bmoyal  congressmen  may 
filed  away  by  the 
oeivice  Commission.” 
conduded:  “And  in 
a  Congress  which  ii 
Its  right  to  invest 

DMn7  expect 

people  to  believe  that  its 


members  should  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  even  such  a  routine  in¬ 
vestigation  as  that  which  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  has 
been  making.” 

Hoffman  took  exception  to 
the  caption  and  the  lead  para¬ 
graph,  summoned  Editorial 
Writer  John  H.  Cline  and  was 
told  by  him  that  the  Star  had 
not  charged  any  member  of 
Congress  with  being  disloyal. 

The  Michigan  congressman, 
who  announced  he  will  turn 
his  attention  to  the  Washington 
Post  in  a  future  speech  to  his 
colleagues,  summoned  Alfred 
Friendly,  Post  reporter,  who 
had  written  a  story  that  Hoff¬ 
man's  appearance  at  a  recent 
labor  conciliation  meeting  had 
destroyed  the  possibility  of 
settlement.  He  placed  Friendly 
under  oath  and  asked  him  to 
name  the  source  of  his  informa¬ 
tion.  The  reporter  refused. 

Leo  Kotkin,  Federal  concili¬ 
ator  who  had  conducted  the 
negotiations  (Joy  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  of  Michigan  City,  Ind.), 
was  called  to  the  stand.  An¬ 
swering  a  direct  question,  he 
said  Hoffman  had  not  been  in¬ 
vited  or  expected  at  the  parley 
and  that  his  presence  stopped 
further  joint  discussion  —  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  called. 

Friendly  said  he  shared  that 
opinion  and  when  Hoffman  de¬ 
manded  to  know  his  source,  the 
reporter  said  he  preferred  not 
to  say. 

“In  other  words,”  the  congress¬ 
man  shot  at  him,  “you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  rely  on  the  usual  report¬ 
er's  refusal  to  disclose  his 
sources  when  he  is  called  on  to 
back  up  a  story.  You  prefer 
not  to  tell  who  told  you?” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Friendly. 

Hoffman  later  made  the 
threat:  “Every  time  one  of 
these  papers  charges  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  Congress  of  which  I  am 
chairman  with  unfair  or  disrep¬ 
utable  conduct  or  something  of 
that  kind,  the  writer  of  that  ar¬ 
ticle,  if  I  can  find  him,  is  going 
to  be  called  up  to  justify  the 
charge!” 

House  committee  attaches  who 
said  hearings  were  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  this  week  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Rep.  Hoffman, 
announced  an  indefinite  post¬ 
ponement  and  gave  no  explana¬ 
tion. 

Gen.  Dwight  Eisenhower,  who 
a  week  ago  expressed  his  strong 
distaste  for  press  censorship,  has 
ordered  the  Army  to  release  an 
accumulation  of  wartime  docu¬ 
ments  once  regarded  as  highly 
confidential.  Still  to  be  withheld 
from  publication  are  legitimate 
military  secrets,  but  the  mandate 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff  frees  for 
public  examination  a  huge  pile 
of  material  heretofore  stamped 
“secret.” 

Among  the  papers,  it  is  freely 
predicted,  will  be  found  evi¬ 
dences  of  tactical  and  other  mili¬ 
tary  errors  in  the  war,  but  Gen¬ 
eral  Elsenhower  takes  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  need  for  withhold¬ 
ing  them  no  longer  exists. 
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FLYING  NEWSROOM 

Harold  E.  Stassen,  on  a  12-state  flying  tour  looking  ior  Republican 
convention  delegates,  hands  release  to  acting  copy  girl  Lydia  Maz- 
zerine,  stewardess,  aboard  his  chartered  United  Air  Lines  plane. 
Newsmen  accompanying  him  have  nicknamed  plane  the  "Sacred 
Calf."  political  “offspring"  of  President  Truman's  "Sacred  Cow." 
Typing  copy,  in  left  foreground,  is  L.  D.  Parlin,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch.  Frank  Matthews,  Toledo  Blade  and 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  sits  behind  Stassen.  Warren  Moscow. 
New  York  Times,  is  in  right  foreground  and  behind  him  is  William 
H.  Mylander,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 


City  Ed  Gives 
'Statutes' 

To  Publicists 

Chicago — Clem  Lane,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
injected  a  new  note  into  the 
technique  of  delivering  an  ad¬ 
dress  when  he  spoke  before  the 
Publicity  Club  of  Chicago  last 
week. 

A  considerable  portion  of 
Lane's  talk  was  devoted  to  con¬ 
tributions  by  his  own  reporters, 
whom  he  had  asked  to  submit 
their  versions  of  “Ten  Command¬ 
ments”  for  publicity  men. 

Some  "Don'ts" 

Here  are  some  of  the  gems  the 
reporters  prepared;  in  both  com¬ 
mandment  and  rule  form: 

“Don't  make  a  writer  wade 
through  three  pages  of  copy  to 
write  a  six-head.  Be  brief.” 

“Don’t  tie  up  a  phone  by  going 
into  great  detail  on  some  item 
that  will  never  see  the  light  of 
day,  because  you've  left  the 
listener  too  weak  to  hit  the 
keys.” 

“Don’t  give  exclusives  to 
every  columnist  in  town.” 

“Don’t  invite  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  to  lunches  and  dinners. 
They'd  rather  eat  with  their 
friends.  If  the  friends  pick  up 
the  check.” 

“Don’t  make  a  date  with  a 
newspaper  person  to  meet  your 
visiting  fireman  and  then  keep 
the  scribe  waiting  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  the  celeb  condescends  to 
appear.” 

In  the  “commandment'  cate¬ 
gory,  here  were  some  of  the 
"thou  shalt  nots”; 

“Thou  shalt  not  misrepresent 
thy  client.  ( If  thou  love  thy 
job.)” 


“Thou  shalt  not  offend  good 
taste  ( i.e..  if  thou  must  use  gals 
to  plug  the  product,  use  pretty 
ones).” 

“Thou  shalt  not  ( when  the 
story  is  good)  show  partiality  in 
newspaper  relations.” 

“Thou  shalt  not  hide  under  the 
covers  when  a  real  news  story 
breaks,  even  though  it  puts  the 
client  in  an  unfavorable  light.” 

“Thou  shalt  not  try  to  p^dle 
a  story  that  fails  to  state  all  the 
facts,  thoroughly  and  clearly.” 

“Thou  shalt  not  try  to  put  on 
the  pressure  through  the  adver¬ 
tising  department!” 

“Thou  shalt  not  try  to  cover 
up  facts  on  a  disagreeable  story 
(as  a  disaster)  and  hinder  the 
coverage,  then  expect  a  break  on 
a  more  favorable  story.” 

“Thou  shalt  not  send  in  rou¬ 
tine  stories  with  a  release  date 
several  days  away.” 

“Thou  shalt  be  brief,  be  hon¬ 
est.  be  accurate,  begone!!” 

■ 

Foreign  Students 
To  Attend  Forum 

Five  boys  and  one  girl  have 
been  chosen  to  represent  Sweden 
at  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  forum  for  high  schools 
March  6,  1948,  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  They 
were  winners  out  of  15  finalists, 
in  a  contest  consisting  of  a  pre¬ 
viously  prepared  essay  on  “The 
World  We  Want,”  a  personal  in¬ 
terview  in  English,  an  objective 
test  on  facts  of  American  history 
and  the  United  Nations  and  an 
autobiography  written  in  Eng¬ 
lish. 

National  contests  will  be  held 
in  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Fin¬ 
land  to  choose  six  students  of 
each  of  those  countries  to  at¬ 
tend  the  high  school  forum  as 
delegates. 


1! 


Archer  Brown 


Chancellor  N.  R.  Collier 


Dunham  Fagan 


Fleeher  Geesey 


Grimes  Hailey 


Harrison  Johnson 


25  Editorial  Writers 
To  Attend  Seminar 


DOMESTIC  problems  and  their 

relation  to  international  af¬ 
fairs  will  be  studied  by  25  edi¬ 
torial  writers  during  a  seminar 
which  begins  Monday,  Dec.  1, 
at  the  American  Press  Institute, 
Columbia  University. 

"Last  year’s  seminar  for  edi¬ 
torial  writers 
was  confined  to 
foreign  affairs,” 
Director  Floyd 
Taylor  said. 
"This  year  the 
program  was 
built  upon  the 
the  domestic  sit¬ 
uation.  However 
the  impact  of  in¬ 
ternational  prob¬ 
lems  upon  the 
domestic  econo- 

T.  Collier  my  is  so  sharp 
that  this  year’s 
program  is  really  a  combination 
of  both." 

Some  of  the  subjects  which 
the  seminar  members  will  ex¬ 
amine  during  their  three  weeks 
at  the  Institute  are:  the  world 
food  supply;  atomic  energy:  na¬ 
tional  defense;  finfiltration  of 
government  departments  by  sub¬ 
versives:  inflation  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  cycles;  taxation,  including 
the  relation  of  federal,  state  and 
municipal  taxes;  basic  problems 
of  the  American  economy;  and 
the  immediate  and  distant  fu¬ 
ture  in  American  politics. 

Other  subjects  include:  the 
press  and  its  social  responsibil¬ 
ities:  racial  relations;  housing; 
current  problems  of  American 
cities;  and  labor. 

There  will  also  be  sessions  on 
raising  the  standards  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page;  criticism  and  an¬ 
alysis  of  editorial  pages;  clear 
writing;  and  letters  to  the  ed¬ 
itor. 

These  subjects  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  informal  con¬ 
ference  method.  Guest  experts 
will  make  their  presentations 
and  then  seminar  members  will 
participate  in  discussions  with 
them. 

Among  the  guest  experts  will 
be;  Lieut.  Gen.  Albert  C.  Wede- 
meyer;  Virginius  Dabney,  editor 
of  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch;  Philip  Wagner,  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun;  Paul  Tre- 
scott.  editorial  writer  for  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin; 
Bert  Andrews,  chief  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau;  Lyman  Bryson,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System; 
Dr.  William  I.  Myers,  dean  of 
the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Ithaca;  Robert 
Gunning,  editor  of  Readable 
News  Reports;  J.  A.  Livingston, 
business  columnist;  Professor 
Carl  Shoup,  tax  adviser  of  the 
United  States  Treasury;  Dean 
Harry  J.  Carman.  Columbia 
College  ( who  is  an  authority 
on  labor  as  well  as  an  histor¬ 
ian  ) ;  Fred  Bullen,  executive 
secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Mediation;  Ben¬ 
jamin  J.  McKelway,  editor  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star; 
Alexander  F.  Jones,  assistant 


to  the  publisher  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post;  Marquis  Childs, 
political  columnist;  James  L. 
Wright,  chief  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  of  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  Professor  John  Dun¬ 
ning,  the  atomic  scientist;  W.  W. 
Waymack,  member  of  the 
United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission;  James  B.  Reston. 
the  New  York  Times  Washing 
ton  Bureau;  Harold  L.  Cross, 
newspaper  attorney;  Luther 
Gulick,  president  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Public  Administration; 
and  Alfred  Willoughby  of  the 
National  Municipal  League. 

The  25  seminar  members  rep¬ 
resent  newspapers  in  16  states. 
Three  are  from  Texas,  three 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  four 
from  Ohio. 

The  members  are: 

Olin  W.  Archer,  editorial 
writer.  Rochester  tN.  Y. ) 
Times-Union. 

Barry  Brown,  editorial  writer. 
Providence  Journal- Bulletin. 

Andrew  Chancellor,  editorial 
writer.  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

N.  Rex  Collier,  editorial  wri¬ 
ter.  Washington  Evening  Star. 

Tarleton  Collier,  editorial 
writer,  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal. 

Donald  J.  Dunham,  editorial 
writer.  Cleveland  Press. 

Richard  W.  Fagan,  editorial 
writer,  Portland  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Donald  T.  Flesher,  editorial 
writer.  Dayton  Journal. 

David  D.  Geesey,  assistant 
managing  editor,  Williamsport 
(Pa.)  Grit. 

Frank  Grimes,  editor,  Abilene 
Reporter-News. 

Foster  Hailey,  editorial  wri¬ 
ter,  New  York  Times. 

Luther  Harrison,  editorial 
writer,  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman. 

Myron  M.  Johnson,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram. 

James  Kerney,  Jr.,  editor. 
Trenton  Times. 

Lynn  W.  Landrum,  editorial 
writer,  Dallas  Morning  News. 

Robert  W.  Lucas,  editor. 
Yakima  Daily  Republic  &  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald. 

Darrel  L.  Mansell,  associate 
editor.  Canton  Repository. 

William  M.  McBride,  editor, 
Passaic  (N.  J. )  Herald-News. 

Malcolm  R.  McCrea,  editorial 
writer,  the  Saginaw  (Mich.) 
News. 

Templeton  Peck,  editorial 
writer,  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Robert  H.  Stopher,  associate 
editor,  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 

Jack  B,  Thompson,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  Chester  (Pa.) 
Times. 

W.  C.  Tucker,  editor,  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ga.)  Enquirer. 

T.  R.  Waring,  Jr.,  managing 
editor  and  associate  editor. 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  & 
Courier. 

Ross  O.  Zollinger,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  Austin  ( Tex. ) 
American-Statesman. 


Lucas  Manssll 


McBride  McCrta 


Peck  Sloph»r 


Tucker  Thompion 


Waring  Zollingw 
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Cone  Urges  Agencies 
To  Be  More  Original 


CHICAGO — Get  off  the  beaten 

path  in  advertising,  urged  Fair¬ 
fax  N.  Cone  at  a  management 
meeting  of  the  Central  Council 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  here  Nov. 
21st. 

Mr.  Cone,  chairman  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding,  Chicago,  said  too 
many  advertising  agencies  were 
prone  to  do  the  impossible  along 
established  routes  of  advertising. 
In  stressing  the  likeness  in  cam¬ 
paigns.  he  said:  "Last  year  we 
all  gave  away  automobiles — this 
year  we  are  all  giving  away 
houses.” 

He  laid  down  three  steps  in 
attacking  the  problem  of  cutting 
advertising  costs  by  increasing 
advertising  efficiency :  ( 1 )  get 
the  basic  advertising  story  and 
stick  to  it;  (2>  know  all  about 
the  product  being  sold  and  its 
specific  appeals  to  the  public; 
(3)  be  truthful  in  advertising. 

“A  single  exaggerated  claim  in 
a  newspaper  or  magazine,  or 
over  the  air,  contaminates  every 
other  advertisement  to  which 
the  reader  or  listener  is  sub¬ 
jected  for  weeks  or  months  and 
results  in  advertising’s  greatest 
waster,”  he  said. 

Melvin  Brorby.  vicepresident 
of  Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  laid  down  two 
points  for  advertising  agencies: 

'  1 )  that  they  should  be  more 
professional;  (2»  that  there 
should  be  more  security. 

In  spite  of  the  over-exaggera- 
hon  of  The  Hucksters,’  it  is  true 
that  in  many  agencies  there  is  a 
nigh  turnover  of  personnel  and 
relative  instability  of  accounts,” 
Brorby  said.  "Neither  of  these 
«  a  necessary  feature  of  our 
business.” 

urged  training  opportuni- 
ues  for  personnel  and  a  sharing 
M  profits,  annuities  or  stock  di- 
"sion.  Also  suggested  were  a 


firm  policy  of  partnership  with 
media;  cooperation  with  produc¬ 
tion  staffs;  the  selection  of  ac¬ 
counts  which  assure  belief  in 
products  and  management,  and 
the  realization  that  agencies 
should  perform  a  public  service. 

The  personnel  problem  also 
was  touched  on  by  Clarence  B. 
Goshorn,  president  of  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Inc.,  New  York. 

"Not  only  is  personnel  two- 
thirds  of  our  expense;  it  is  two- 
thirds  of  our  substance  and  our 
stability,”  Mr.  Goshorn  said.  "It 
is  better  to  offer  careers  in  ad¬ 
vertising  rather  than  advertising 
jobs — careers  with  dignity,  sta¬ 
bility  and  security. 

"Much  has  been  done  in  this 
direction  since  1939.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  our  income  spent  for 
employe  insurance  and  other 
employe  benefits,  such  as  profit 
sharing,  pension  and  retirement 
plans,  has  grown  to  a  significant 
amount. 

"Two  other  tendencies  not  dis¬ 
closed  by  the  cost  analysis  but 
indicated  by  other  figures  re¬ 
ported  to  the  AAAA  are  contrib¬ 
uting  to  stability  in  agency  busi¬ 
ness.  One  is  a  wider  participation 
in  stock  ownership;  the  second, 
an  effort  with  the  rather  strin¬ 
gent  restrictions  of  the  treasury 
department  to  build  up  surplus 
for  the  purchase  of  stock  of  re¬ 
tiring  principals.” 

Advertising’s  role  in  present¬ 
ing  the  story  of  the  American 
form  of  living,  in  a  program  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  Commu¬ 
nism,  was  discussed  by  Don 
Belding  and  T.  D’Arcy  Brophy. 

Citing  the  spread  of  Commu¬ 
nism  in  Europe,  Mr.  Belding, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  Los  Angeles, 
said:  “We  have  need  to  sell  our 
own  system.” 

“It  is  perfectly  proper  for  the 
advertising  business  to  take  the 
leadership,”  he  said.  “We  are 


equipped  to  handle  the  problem 
and  advertising  technique  can 
be  used  to  improve  public  un¬ 
derstanding  of  American  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Mr.  Brophy,  president  of  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  New  York, 
and  of  the  American  Heritage 
Foundation,  detailed  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Freedom  Train. 

“We  have  to  bring  about  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  un¬ 
paralleled  advantages  we  have  in 
this  country,”  he  said.  “It  is  a 
job  for  advertising.  We  can't 
sell  a  cure:  we  must  sell  pre¬ 
vention.  We  must  bring  about 
a  realization  on  the  part  of  the 
American  citizens  that  unless  we 
take  active  personal  part  we 
stand  to  lose  some  or  all  of  the 
advantages  we  have.” 

He  said  “too  many  people  ac¬ 
cept  the  advantages  but  shirk 
the  responsibilities.”  and  urged 
advertising  to  take  its  share  of 
the  burden.  He  called  for  a  con¬ 
tinuing  program  of  education  for 
a  year,  using  all  media. 

■ 

Venezuela  Newsmen 
Invited  to  API 

Caracas,  Venezuela — Sevellon 
Brown,  publisher  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bul¬ 
letin,  arrived  here  with  his  wife 
by  plane  last  week. 

A  commission  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  and  the  director 
of  the  Government  Press  Office 
welcomed  them. 

Mr.  Brown  told  a  press  con¬ 
ference  that  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York,  would  invite 
a  group  of  Venezuelan  newsmen 
to  attend  a  conference  of  the 
Press  Institute  of  the  Americas 
in  order  to  “exchange  impres¬ 
sions  on  different  American 
topics.”  Mr.  Brown  originated 
the  American  Press  Institute. 

He  was  guest  of  honor  at  a 
banquet  given  at  the  Hotel  Wal¬ 
dorf  by  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism.  Santiago  Veraz,  rector  of 
the  Central  University;  Miguel 
Costa  Saigner,  director  of  the 
school  of  journalism,  and  many 
newsmen  attended. 
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Hoe  Reports 
Color  Press 
Demand  High 

Demand  for  printing  press 
equipment  in  the  magazine  and 
newspaper  field  is  far  from  sat¬ 
isfied,  according  to  Arthur  Dres- 
sel,  executive  vicepresident  and 
general  sales  manager  of  R.  Hoe 
&  Co.,  Inc. 

Mr.  Dressel  said  this  week 
that  inquiries  and  orders  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  past  several 
years  for  magazine  and  newspa¬ 
per  presses  were  “numerous” 
and  95®?-  of  all  press  equipment 
ordered  will  be  built  to  permit 
multicolor  printing  whereas 
prior  to  the  war  the  demand  for 
color  printing  facilities  was  in 
approximately  the  opposite  pro¬ 
portion. 

“The  newspaper  press  situa¬ 
tion  is  similar  to  that  of  maga¬ 
zines,”  he  said,  “except  that  we 
have  one  very  notable  addition; 
that  is,  the  increasing  demand 
on  the  part  of  advertisers  for 
color  advertising  in  the  daily 
press.” 

According  to  a  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  committee  on 
color  advertising  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association.  Mr.  Dressel  pointed 
out,  only  398  newspapers,  in  42 
states,  were  accepting  r.  o.  p. 
color  advertising  in  daily  edi¬ 
tions.  Of  these,  146  were 
equipped  to  print  in  two  colors 
and  black,  and  83  in  three  colors 
and  black. 

“The  fact  that  less  than  25% 
of  the  1763  dailies  in  the  United 
States  accept  r.  o.  p.  color  adver¬ 
tising  signifies  a  general  lack  of 
modern  press  equipment  provid¬ 
ing  flexible  color  printing  facili¬ 
ties  without  reducing  production. 

“The  development  of  the  Hoe 
color-convertible  press  was  a  di¬ 
rect  result  of  interest  in  color 
presses  on  part  of  publishers.” 

Since  February,  92  color-con¬ 
vertible  newspaper  printing  units 
and  18  folders  have  been  shipped 
by  Hoe  to  American  newspapers, 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

G  E  Devises  New 
Dealer  Co-op  Ad  Plan 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y— Since  only 

larger  dealers  are  generally 
able  to  take  full  advantage  of 
cooperative  newspaper  advertls- 
itu,  the  General  Electric  Co.  has 
iAituted  a  “spotlight "  newspa¬ 
per  cooperative  advertising  plan 
that  is  workable  for  all  dealers, 
especially  the  smaller  dealers 
who  will  be  responsible  for  a 
large  measure  of  the  retail  radio 
business,  Fred  A.  Parnell,  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  receiver  division, 
has  announced. 

The  decision  to  revise  the  es¬ 
tablished  concept  of  cooperative 
newspaper  advertising  was  based 
on  a  study  which  showed  that 
most  retail  stores  secure  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  their  business 
from  their  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hoods. 

This  campaign  was  developed 
to  provide  a  practical  and  effi¬ 
cient  way  for  neighborhood  deal¬ 
ers  to  harness  the  power  of  full- 
page  newspaper  advertising.  Mr. 
Parnell  said.  This  effort  will  in 
no  way  interfere  with  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  large  dealers  who 
prefer  in  most  cases  to  do  their 
own  advertising. 

Alternatives 

“In  the  past,”  he  explained, 
“smaller  dealers  who  wanted  to 
advertise  had  only  two  alterna¬ 
tives;  To  advertise  individually, 
which  was  impractical  and  un¬ 
economical,  or  to  have  their 
names  listed  with  all  other  deal¬ 
ers  in  a  circulation  area  in  the 
same  advertisement.  Neither  of 
these  was  satisfactory,  with  the 
result  that  cooperative  funds 
were  seldom  employed  with 
maximum  efficiency.” 

The  study,  conducted  jointly 
by  the  receiver  division  and  its 
advertising  agency,  Maxon  Inc., 
New  York,  revealed  three  prin¬ 
cipal  facts  which  provided  the 
basis  for  the  campaign.  These 
facts  were: 

1.  That  four  out  of  five  retail 
stores  secure  90%  of  their  vol¬ 
ume  from  families  in  their  own 
immediate  neighborhoods. 

2.  That  there  is  little,  if  any, 
direct  competition  between  deal¬ 
ers  in  different  neighborhoods. 

3.  That  reader  identification 
of  a  given  dealer  in  multiple  sig¬ 
nature  advertisements  remains 
high  up  to  a  limit  of  12  to  20 
names  per  advertisement,  and 
especially  when  the  dealers  spot¬ 
lighted  are  all  from  different 
neighborhoods. 

Accordingly,  t  h  e  Spotlight 
Plan  provides  for  large  space  ad¬ 
vertisements  signed  by  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  20  dealers  who  divide 
normal  dealer  share  of  cost, 
^e  distributor  arranges  for  the 
dealers  to  be  spotlighted  in  each 
adveftisement,  selecting  them  so 
that  no  two  in  any  single  inser¬ 
tion  are  in  the  same  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

Portfolio  Distributed 

In  newspapers  which  have 
split  runs,  the  distributor 
changes  the  dealer  lists  for  each 


run.  arranging  them  so  that  each 
dealer  is  list^  only  in  the  run 
concentrated  in  his  region  of 
the  city.  This  multiplies  the 
number  of  dealers  covered 
and  lowers  the  cost  of  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  plan. 

Prepared  for  each  distributor 
in  advance  is  an  individual¬ 
ized  portfolio  for  use  by  the 
distributor's  salesmen  in  sub¬ 
mitting  the  program  to  deal¬ 
ers.  From  this  individual¬ 
ized  portfolio  tailor-cade  ads 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  each 
dealer  group  can  be  prepared. 

“At  present,”  Mr.  Parnell  said, 
"about  50  newspapers  are  being 
used.” 

Proofs  Available 

Proofs  are  available  in  quanti¬ 
ties  for  each  dealer.  These  carry 
the  name  of  only  one  dealer  and 
are  for  use  by  him  as  a  direct 
mailer,  a  hand-out  piece  or  as 
merchandising  material. 

"This  plan  is  simple  and  di¬ 
rect.”  Mr.  Parnell  said.  "It  puts 
advertising  dollars  to  work 
where  they  are  most  needed — 
building  up  the  smaller  dealers 
who  are  responsible  for  a  large 
share  of  our  retail  radio  busi¬ 
ness.  It  doesn’t  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  activities  of  larger  dealers. 
It  is  available  to  all  who  care  to 
use  it. 

"Bearing  in  mind  that  most 
manufacturers  use  aproximately 
the  same  percentages  in  estab¬ 
lishing  local  advertising  budgets, 
it  was  imperative  that  we  adopt 
such  a  plan  for  massing  our 
strength  to  insure  that  the 
money  expanded  produces  the 
maximum  benefits  for  General 
Electric  radio  retailers  in  each 
local  area.” 

■ 

Boston  Brand  Names 
Honored  by  BNF 

Boston,  Mass. — Eighty  brand 
names  identifying  products 
made  in  the  Boston  area  for 
half  a  century  or  more  were 
cited  with  “Certificates  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Service”  at  a  dinner  here 
Nov.  25. 

Sponsored  by  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Boston  in 
cooperation  with  the  Brand 
Names  Foundation,  the  dinner 
was  attended  by  more  than  400 
business,  industrial  and  adver¬ 
tising  leaders.  Co-chairmen  of 
the  host  committee  are  Michael 
T.  Kelleher,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
Harold  E.  Fellows,  president  of 
the  Advertising  Club. 

■ 

Pension  Plan 

Kelly-Smith  Co.,  publishers’ 
representative,  has  instituted  a 
pension  plan  affecting  all  em¬ 
ployes  with  the  company  three 
years  or  more.  This  covers 
pension  for  each  employe  and 
life  insurance  benefits,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  group  insurance  already 
in  effect. 


NRDGA  Calendai 
For  '48  Ready 

Distribution  of  the  1948  “Sales 
Promotion  Calendar"  by  means 
of  which  retail  stores  and  news¬ 
papers  collaborate  on  advertis¬ 
ing  programs,  was  started  by 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  Nov.  23. 

Howard  P.  Abrahams,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  NDRGA  sales  promo¬ 
tion  division,  said:  “A  new  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  10  techniques  to  de¬ 
termine  what  to  promote,  which 
serves  as  a  check  list  for  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  not  only  of 
department  and  specialty  stores 
but  of  newspapers  as  well.  We 
feel  that  through  collaboration 
of  the  advertising  experts  of 
stores,  press  and  radio  as  well 
we  can  improve  the  efficiency  of 
advertising  and  help  lower  dis¬ 
tribution  costs.” 

Price  to  NRDGA  members  is 
$2,  to  non-members  $4. 

Monterey,  Calif.  Daily 
Publishes  Art  Edition 

Located  in  the  center  of  a 
well-known  American  art  col¬ 
ony,  the  Monterey  (Calif.)  Pen¬ 
insula  Herald  recently  published 
its  second  annual  comprehensive 
Art  ^ition. 

The  art  section,  running  to  24 
pages,  contained  many  photo¬ 
graphs  of  exhibiting  artists  and 
their  products,  feature  stories 
about  the  artists,  articles  on 
their  art  techniques  and  theories 
and  liberally  illustrated  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  artists’  exhibits  in 
the  sponsoring  stores. 

Substance  and  advertising  for 
the  special  edition  originate 
from  the  three-community  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  local  artists  in  35 
stores.  Unique  quality  of  the 
exhibition  was  thq  conception  of 
James  G.  Merbs,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Herald  and  him¬ 
self  an  artist. 

m 

More  Ads  Indicated 
For  Appliances 

A  survey  of  retailers  of  major 
housing  appliances  conducted 
by  House  Furnishing  Review,  a 
Haire  publication,  revealed  that 
90%  of  the  outlets  think  greater 
selling  effort  will  be  required 
in  the  future.  Seventy-nine  per¬ 
cent  indicated  they  would  use 
more  advertising  and  promotion 
for  appliances.  Among  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  92%  indicated  they 
will  expand  their  advertising 
and  promotion. 

The  appliance  dealers’  replies 
revealed  that  89%  of  them  used 
newspaper  advertising,  53% 
used  direct  mail,  46%  used  out¬ 
side  selling,  40%  did  telephone 
solicitation  and  35%  employed 
radio  advertising. 


Backs  Liquor  Ad  Bills 

Roanoke,  Va.  —  Legislation 
that  would  prevent  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  liquor  and  beer  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  and 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages 
in  grocery  stores  was  endorsed 
by  the  Baptist  General  Associa¬ 
tion  in  a  resolution  adopted  at 
the  closing  session  of  the 
group’s  24th  annual  meeting 
here  recently. 


Women's  Suit 
Sales  Boosted 
By  Tie-in  Ads 

Techniques  which  snowballed 
a  one-page  rotogravure  adver 
tisement  into  19,521  lines  of 
local  tie-in  advertising  and  i 
retail  sales  volume  of  more  than 
$300,000  last  week  have  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the 
women’s  apparel  industry. 

Harold  Rosenberg,  president 
of  the  Wilson  Garment  Co.,  de- 
V  e  1  o  p  e  d  the  merchandising 
technique  in  connection  with 
a  special  offering  of  Youthmore 
suits  for  women. 

Named  125  Dealers 

Keystone  of  Rosenberg’s  aale.^ 
program  was  a  page  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  Chicago  Sunday 
Tribune’s  rotogravure  section 
in  which,  by  including  the 
names  of  125  Youthmore  deal 
ers,  he  supplied  all  families  in 
the  paper’s  circulation  with 
specific  information  on  where 
to  purchase  the  advertised  suits. 

Prior  to  publication  of  thL« 
advertisement  on  Sept.  7  all 
Youthmore  dealers  were  ad 
vised  of  the  promotion  sched 
uled  in  the  Tribune.  They  were 
advised  to  stock  up  on  the 
Youthmore  line  and  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  mats  for  use  in 
local  tie-in  advertising  copy. 

In  each  town  the  leading 
newspaper  was  informed  of  the 
merchandising  activity,  and 
was  urged  to  solicit  tie-in  ad 
vertising  from  the  local  Youth 
more  dealer. 

Dealers  Tie-in 

This  program  rolled  up  a 
total  of  13,646  lines  of  tie-in 
advertising  on  the  Youthmore 
suits  in  such  cities  as  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  Springfield,  HI. 
and  Dubuque,  la. 

In  addition,  10  Chicago  re 
tailers  whose  names  could  not 
be  included  in  the  Tribune 
rotogravure  page,  associated 
themselves  with  the  merchan¬ 
dising  program  by  placing  an 
additional  5,875  lines  of  tie-in 
advertising  in  the  Tribune. 

More  than  6,000  Youthmore 
suits  were  sold  as  a  result  of 
this  combined  effort,  Mr.  Rosen 
berg  disclosed  last  week  as  he 
outlined  plans  for  similar  pro 
motions  in  other  markets.  Since 
the  units  were  advertised  at  re 
tail  prices  of  $55  and  $59.75. 
total  retail  sales  volume  result 
ing  from  the  promotion  ex 
ceeded  the  $300,000  mark. 


'o  Clarify 

The  apparent  discrepancy  in 
he  story  of  editors’  Presi^- 
ial  preferences  in  Editor  fc  P^- 
isHER  (Nov.  8,  pg  7)  results 
rom  a  difference  of  subject  m 
le  lead  and  the  accompanying 
able  ’The  lead  gives  Tru^ 
nd  Eisenhower  first 
mong  editors  in  P®ter  Eds^s 
tory,  and  Stassen  and  Traft  sec- 
nd  and  third  place.  Their  plw 
lent  ahead  of  Dewey  ren«B 
►emocratic  editors’  votes  nox 
lentioned  in  the  table. 
ibulations  currently  relea^ 

irough  NEA  clients  incite 

her  “Very  Important  Persons 
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IT’S  THE  PHILADELPHIA  STORY 

Over  a  million  lines  lead 
in  retail  advertising  for  the 
first  10  months  of  1947 

Philadelphid  retailers,  in  these  classifications, 
placed  more  advertising  in  The  Evening  Bulletin 
than  in  the  second  Philadelphia  daily  newspaper: 

Department  Stores  Women's  Shoe  Stores  Building  Supplies  & 


Grocers  Amusements 

Furniture  &  Household  Stationers 


Drug  Stores 
Men’s  Shoe  Stores 
Men’s  &  Women’s 
Shoe  Stores 


Sporting  Goods 
Radio 

Professional 


Contractors 
Electrical 
Appliance  Stores 
Real  Estate 
Book  Stores 


Heating  &  Plumbing  Miscellaneous 

Source:  Media  Records 


In  Philadelphia ...  Nearly  Everybody  Reads  The 


Bulletin 


editor  s 
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CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 

‘Launderette  Promotion 
Runs  In  500  Cities 


METROPOLITAN  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  of  two  special  holiday  gifts, 
a  portrait  photograph  and  a 
stainless  steel  paring  knife,  has 
been  launched  as  the  latest  spur 
in  the  Telecoin  Corp.  promotion 
drive  to  boost  traffic  into  indi¬ 
vidual  "Launderette”  stores. 
Cowan  and  Dengler,  Inc.,  is  the 
agency  for  Telecoin,  national 
distributor  of  the  commercial 
Bendix  automatic  home  laundry 
and  other  merchandising  and 
service  equipment. 

Telecoin  launched  the  proj¬ 
ect  with  first  announcement  of 
the  gift  portrait  via  600-800-line 
newspaper  advertisements  in 
large  metropolitan  dailies.  The 
offer  of  the  hollow-ground, 
razor-sharp  knife  is  being  an¬ 
nounced  in  360-line  newspaper 
ads  in  500  cities  and  towns  out¬ 
side  New  York,  Chicago  and 
the  West  Coast. 

Telecoin  is  following  up  the 
initial  announcements  with 
subsequent  ads  of  equal  size  in 
large  metropolitan  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  papers. 

Inkograph  Xmas 

PRE-CHRISTMAS  newspaper 

advertising  for  Inkograph 
fountain  pens  has  started  in  125 
newspapers  in  79  key  markets. 
Weekly  insertions  will  extend 
through  Dec.  20th.  This  schedule 
is  in  addition  to  the  campaign 
running  currently  in  44  maga¬ 
zines.  L.  E.  McGiven  &  Co.  is 
the  agency. 

Space 

WHITE  ROCK,  through  Kenyon 

&  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  is  currently 
breaking  a  new  series  of  news¬ 
paper  ads,  for  White  Rock  bever¬ 
ages.  which  emphasize  a  “dar¬ 
ing”  use  of  white  space. 

Subjects  include  a  skier  soar¬ 
ing  in  space,  a  painter  hanging 
from  a  platform,  a  boy  hanging 
over  lighthouse  railing  and  an 
Oriental  on  a  flying  magic  car¬ 
pet.  in  each  case  with  large 
blank  spaces  between  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  the  illustra¬ 
tion. 

Sondeman  Wines 

W.  A.  TAYLOR  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 

York  City,  distributor  of  San- 
deman  Ports  and  Sherries,  has 
announced  appointment  of  the 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  to  direct  Sandeman 
advertising. 

The  new  ads  have  been  sched¬ 
uled  to  start  latter  part  of  this 
year  in  magazines  and  in  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  in 
large  cities  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Prominently  featured  in  the 
advertisements  is  the  figure  of 
the  Sandeman  Don  which  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  label. 

'  2-0-2  Planes 

GLEN  L.  MARTIN  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more,  is  using  a  unique  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  to  announce  in- 
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troduction  of  its  Martin  2-0- 
twin-engine  transports  on  North¬ 
west  Airlines.  When  Martin 
2-0-2’s  began  flying  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  to  Chicago  route  of  North¬ 
west,  a  program  of  transcribed 
radio  announcements  started 
broadcasting  from  26  stations 
along  the  route,  800-line  adver¬ 
tisements  appeared  in  newspa¬ 
pers  in  those  cities,  and  bill¬ 
boards  were  erected  at  major 
airports  on  the  line. 

Prepared  by  Martin’s  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  VanSant,  Dugdale 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Baltimore,  this 
advertising  ties  in  with  the 
theme  of  Martin  s  publication  ad¬ 
vertising,  "The  Airlines  Gain 
You  Time,  Time,  TIME.” 

325  Papers 

DALLAS,  Tex.  —  About  325 
newspapers  in  the  territory 
from  Pittsburgh  west  to  Califor¬ 
nia  will  be  used  this  fall  and 
winter  in  an  expanded  cam¬ 
paign  by  Texsun  Citrus  Ex¬ 
change,  marketing  Texsun 
grapefruit  juice  and  fresh  grape¬ 
fruit  and  oranges. 

Oranges  will  be  advertised 
under  the  Texsun  brand  name 
for  the  first  time. 

The  fresh  grapefruit  campaign 
features  220-line  copy  in  all  ma¬ 
jor  markets.  Small  space  ads 
will  be  used  in  a  continuous 
campaign  for  Texsun  grapefruit 
juice. 

S.  W.  Hepworth,  vicepresident 
of  Grant  Advertising,  Inc.,  in 
charge  of  the  Dallas  office,  is 
directing  the  account. 

Sports  Show 

CHICAGO— C.  C.  Fogarty  Co. 

has  been  named  advertising 
agency  and  special  promotion 
counsel  for  the  huge  10th  annual 
International  Sports,  Travel  and 
Boat  Show,  to  be  held  Feb.  27 
through  Mar.  7  in  Chicago's 
Navy  Pier,  according  to  the  Out¬ 
board  Boating  Club  of  America, 
one  of  the  event’s  sponsors. 

Advertising  for  the  million 
dollar  exhibition  has  been  sched¬ 
uled  in  trade  and  consumer  me¬ 
dia,  with  a  budget  reputedly 
one  of  the  largest  ever  estab¬ 
lished  for  a  Midwestern  show. 

’The  Outboard  Boating  Club 
has  sponsored  the  show  jointly 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune  Chari¬ 
ties,  Inc. 

Accounts 

MATSON  Navigation  Co.  has 
named  BBD&O,  in  association 
with  Holst  &  Cummings,  Ltd.,  of 
Honolulu,  to  handle  its  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  Honolulu  agency  will 
be  responsible  for  advertising 
placed  in  Hawaii.  BBD&O  will 
prepare  all  advertising  placed  in 
the  U.  S.  mainland. 

Southwest  Food  Products  Co., 
Long  Beach,  has  appointed  the 
Los  Angeles  office  of  Brisacher, 
Van  Norden.  and  Staff,  to 
handle  its  advertising. 

Southwest  Food  Products 


manufactures  “Dude  Ranch” 
brand  pure  preserves,  jams, 
apple  butter,  and  cane  and  maple 
syrup. 

To  Brisacher,  Van  Norden  & 
Staff’s  New  York  office,  Speed- 
tatoes  Products  Co.,-  Seattle, 
Wash.  Plans  call  for  a  news¬ 
paper  campaign  starting  Dec.  1 
featuring  Speed-tatoes  ( pre¬ 
cooked  potatoes  K 
Henry  J.  Kaufman  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Washington,  D.  C.,  agency 
has  acquired  four  new  advertis¬ 
ing  accounts:  Sanders  Aviation 
Corp.,  American  Association  of 
Home  Economics,  Quality  Music 
Co.,  and  the  men’s  wear  division 
the  Merchants  and  Manufac-  • 
turers  Association  of  Washing¬ 
ton. 

The  Atlanta  office  of  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Hohman,  Inc.,  has  been 
appointed  to  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  John  J.  Harte  Co.,  At¬ 
lanta  engineering  and  construc¬ 
tion  firm,  and  Freu,  Inc.,  Cedar- 
town,  Ga.,  furniture  manufac¬ 
turer. 

To  A1  Paul  Lefton  Co.  Inc., 
the  account  of  the  Lily-Tulip 
Cup  Corp.  of  New  York  City, 
makers  of  paper  drinking  cups 
and  food  containers. 

Licensed  Beverage  Industries 
has  retained  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
Ross  as  its  advertising  agent. 

Cotton  City  Wash  Frocks  Prod¬ 
ucts  to  Hanson.  Gerber  &  Shaw 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  with 
Herbert  N.  Hanson  as  account 
executive. 

New  Cake  Frosting 
TAYLOR  REED  CORP.  has  per¬ 
fected  a  new  instant  cake 
frosting  and  is  marketing  it  na¬ 
tionally  under  the  name  of  Q-T 
Frosting.  Newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  trade  papers,  and  radio 
will  be  used.  Tracy,  Kent  &  Co., 
Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

Michigan  Ads 

MICHIGAN  State  Farm  Bureau, 
at  the  recent  annual  meeting 
at  East  Lansing,  indorsed  expan- 


SMATCO 

Curved  Routers 
Fiat  Routers 
Form  Tables 
Scorchers 


Literature  and  prices 
on  request. 


John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 
11  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


sion  of  a  dairy  advertising  pro- 
gram,  and  requested  a  uniform 
market  news  service  for  ft* 
state’s  55  livestock  auction  mar- 
kets. 

■ 

Rochester  Daily 
Hits  Building  Costs 

Rochester,  N.  Y.— The  Roch¬ 
ester  Times-Union  has  opened 
an  editorial  campaign  to  reduce 
costs  of  new  houses,  particularly 
for  the  small  wage  earners,  and 
charged  present  costs  are  20% 
“gyp.” 

The  newspaper  calls  it  a  trust- 
busting  problem  and  blames 
four  causes  of  high  costs  for  the 
lag  in  housing.  These  are 
“Horse  and  buggy  merchandis¬ 
ing,  do-less-for-more-money  la¬ 
bor,  standstill  city  building 
codes,  labor  laws  and  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decisions.” 

It  calls  for  a  nationwide  pub¬ 
lic  protest  that  will  result  in 
legislation  eliminating  unnec¬ 
essary  building  costs. 

■ 

Ad  Art  Exhibit 

Omaha,  Neb. — The  work  of 
Omaha  advertising  artists  is  be¬ 
ing  shown  to  the  home  folks  in 
the  first  such  exhibit  here  in 
Joslyn  Memorial,  an  art  gal 
lery. 

Sponsors  are  Associated  Artists 
of  Omaha  and  the  Society  of 
Liberal  Arts  of  Omaha.  The 
works  of  advertising  artists  from 
outside  Nebraska  and  western 
Iowa  also  are  shown.  Part  of 
the  display  shows  progressive 
steps  in  producing  art  work  fcr 
newspapers. 


NEWSPRINT 

We  have  some  tonnage 
available  for  shipment 
over  1948.  (Inly  inter¬ 
ested  in  direct  sales  to 
piihlications. 

PAGEl,  HORTON 

&  (0.,  IlK. 

347  Madison  Ave. 

Now  York  City 

TtUphont:  MUrray  Hill  Hiei 


Agents  for 

UNION  PAPER  CO.,  Ud. 
NORWAY 
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ANOTHER  LAUREL  FOR  ONE  OF  AMERICA’S  BEST- READ  NEWSPAPERS 


Four  newspaper  food  editors  among  all  in  tlie  nation 
received  top  honors  at  the  Annual  Newspa|>er  Food 

Editors'  Conference  in  New  Orleans  this  past  October. 
One  of  the  four  was  Edith  M.  Barber, 

Footl  Editor  of  The  New  York  Sun. 

This  coveted  recognition,  won  in  a  nationwide 
competition  sponsored  hy  The  American  Meat  Institute, 
was  judged  "on  the  basis  of  service  to  readers, 
journalistic  style,  use  of  pictures,  food  page  makeup, 
presentation  of  new  trends  in  the  food  field,  and  new 
methods  of  food  preparation.” 


NEW  YORK 

'Represtntad  in  Chicago,  Dotroit,  San  Francisco  and  los  Angoles  by 
Williams,  Lawrtnco  &  Cresmer  Company;  in  Boston,  Tilton  S.  Ball. 
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U.  S.  Services  Supply 
70%  of  Japanese  Copy 


By  Ray  Falk 

TOKYO — Japanese  news  inter¬ 
est  will  remain  centered  on 
the  United  States  and  in  re¬ 
ports  on  international  affairs 
supplied  by  American  agencies 
for  the  next  five  years.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  Japan’s  foreign 
news  editors — the  men  who  buy 
the  news. 

The  reading  public’s  eager¬ 
ness  to  learn  about  the  U.  S.  and 
the  American  viewpoint  is  not 
a  momentary  fad.  Japan  is  too 
dependent  economically  on  the 
States  to  have  much  political  or 
cultural  interest  elsewhere. 
Seichi  Hori.  foreign  editor  of 
the  Yomiuri,  said  “this  interest 
will  grow  for  several  genera¬ 
tions — for  at  least  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.’’ 

For  two  years  the  Associated 
Press,  United  Press,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  the  New 
York  Times,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Reuters, 
Agence  France  Presse  and  their 
affiliates  have  sold  their  ser¬ 
vices  in  Japan.  When  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance 
recently  announced  its  entry 
into  the  Japanese  market  it  was 
swamped  by  bids.  Yet,  Japanese 
newspapers  are  two-page  affairs 
and  print  only  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  what  they  have  already 
contracted  for. 

Interest  in  U.  S. 

Interest  in  America  varies 
with  the  style  of  the  paper. 
Asahi  is  eager  for  articles  on 
internal  politics,  Congress,  the 
Presidential  campaign,  labor 
problems  and  the  situation  in 
Germany. 

Asahi  has  found  the  AP  “very 
good’’  on  local  Tokyo  stories. 
Yomiuri  cares  for  American 
public  opinion,  literature  and 
the  movies. 

A  study  of  Asahi  reveals  that 
70%  of  its  daily  usage  of  for¬ 
eign  news  is  contributed  by 
American  agencies.  The  other 
30%  comes  from  Reuters, 
French  Presse  and  Radiopress. 

The  foreign  editors  feel  Reu¬ 
ters  and  AFP’s  coverage  has 
too  much  of  a  European  flavor. 
Before  the  war  Reuters  reigned 
almost  supreme  in  the  Nippon 
world.  American  coverage  of 
the  rest  of  the  Orient  is  good, 
they  say.  They  are  impressed 
by  the  aggressiveness  and  quick 
messenger  delivery  in  Tokyo  of 
American  news. 

Radiopress,  which  has  sprung 
up  since  the  end  of  the  war,  is 
run  by  a  group  of  former  Jap- 
anese-Americans.  Its  officers  are 
in  a  shack  where  the  Foreign 
Ministry  once  stood.  Its  short¬ 
wave  monitors  listen  to  world 
capitals.  Radiopress  sells  its 
transcriptions  to  newspapers 
and  government  agencies. 

After  the  peace  all  of  the 
leading  Tokyo  papers  intend  to 
send  correspondents  abroad, 
but  on  a  very  limited  scale. 
Their  dollar  funds  will  be  low. 

Foreign  Editor  S.  Kudo  and 


Editor-in-Chief  Masaji  Nagato 
of  the  Mainichi  plan  to  station 
three  correspondents  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  one  in  Great  Britain,  an¬ 
other  to  roam  Europe  and  four 
in  China  and  the  South  Pacific 
areas.  Asahi  plans  to  have  two 
men  in  the  States,  three  in 
London,  one  in  France  and  three 
in  Germany,  according  to  Giichi 
Imai  and  Isami  Suzukawa,  for¬ 
eign  and  assistant  foreign  ed¬ 
itors,  respectively. 

Yomiuri  will  limit  itself  to 
two  overseas  reporters. 

Under  present  licenses  issued 
by  SCAP,  all  news  agencies 
have  had  to  sign  their  contracts 
in  yen  and  have  collected  mil¬ 
lions  of  this  Japanese  currency. 
They  may  use  their  income  only 
to  pay  their  Japanese  staffs, 
rent  office  space  and  pay  for 
sundry  items.  They  cannot  con¬ 
vert  it  into  dollars  at  present, 
and  there  is  no  guarantee  what 
the  prevailing  rate  will  be  when 
they  may  do  so.  They  cannot 
invest  their  earnings. 

Editor  and  Publisher  has 
learned  from  the  Economic  and 
Scientific  Section  of  SCAP  that 
a  plan  under  consideration  now 
may  permit  the  agencies  to  in¬ 
vest  their  yen  funds  in  Japa¬ 
nese  business  or  they  may  be 
permitted  to  sell  the  yen  to 
American  airlines  and  banks 
which  have  no  yen  income  but 
do  have  yen  expenditures  in 
their  operations  in  Japan. 

However,  under  no  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Commerce  Ministry 
said,  wiil  the  agencies  be  allowed 
to  buy  Japanese  manufactured 
goods  for  export.  For  the  next 
five  or  ten  years  the  Japanese 
government  plans  to  control  the 
export  of  all  articles  that  may 
bring  dollar  revenue.  Unless  it 
thus  husbands  all  possible  dol¬ 
lars,  the  Commerce  Ministry 
says,  it  cannot  pay  for  the  food 
and  fertilizer  Japan  needs. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  in¬ 
dicated  as  very  likely  that  by 
the  middle  of  the  next  year 
the  Japanese  press  will  be 
granted  a  quota  which  will  limit 
the  amount  of  yen  it  can  con- 


^  METRO'S 
NEW  ADDRESS 

W«’v«  moved  into  our  new 
tcven-itory  home  to  serve  you 
better  than  ever  before. 
We’re  proud  of  our  new  and 
most  modern  advertising  mat 
service  plant  We  want  you 
to  drop  in  and  visit  us  when 
you  are  ■«  <•■»>> 


vert  into  dollars.  The  Japanese 
press  can  then  use  this  fund  to 
send  correspondents  abroad  or 
to  pay  in  part  their  American 
news  agency  bills. 

Some  newspapers  plan  to 
sell  their  magazine  sections 
among  the  Nisei  in  Hawaii  and 
on  the  West  Coast. 

The  American  agencies  on 
their  side  may  be  able  to  con¬ 
vert  some  of  their  post-peace 
yen  into  dollars.  But  here  again 
the  amount  Is  expected  to  be 
inconsequentially  small. 

■ 

Asheville,  N.  C., 
Editorial  Staff 
Changes  Made 

Asheville,  N.  C. — ^Promotions 
and  changes  in  the  editorial 
and  news  departments  of  the 
Asheiiille  Citizen,  Ashville 
Times,  and  the  combined  Citi¬ 
zen-Times  Sunday  edition,  have 
been  announced  by  the  Citizen- 
Times  Co. 

Charles  K.  Robinson  is  now 
editor  of  the  Sunday  Citizen- 
Times. 

Adams  Named 

Walter  S.  Adams  is  the  new 
editor  of  the  Times.  He  has 
been  with  the  newspapers  since 
1926. 

Don  Shoemaker  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  associate  editor  to 
editor  of  the  Citizen.  He  has 
been  with  the  newspapers  since 
1937. 

Claude  S.  Ramsey  is  execu¬ 
tive  news  editor  of  all  three  pa¬ 
pers. 

John  E.  Jones  is  the  new  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Times. 
George  W.  McCoy  is  the  new 
managing  editor  of  the  Citizen 
and  the  Sunday  paper. 

■ 

L.  W.  Eidt  Resigns 
As  TNPA  Secretary 

Dallas,  Tex. — Louis  W.  Eidt, 
secretary  of  the  Texas  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association, 
h  'I  s  resigned, 
effective  Dec. 

31.  He  plans  to 
join  a  newspa-  A 

per  in  another  1 

Texas  city.  ■ 

Mr.  Eidt  has 
been  with  TNPA 
since  1937.  He 
was  on  wartime 
leave  of  ab- 
sence,  1941  to  HA 
19^.  He  served  ! 
as  Army  captain 
in  the  China  Eidt 

theater. 

No  successor  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed.  The  Southern  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  at 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  furnishes 
the  TNPA  secretary,  under  an 
arrangement  with  the  Texas 
publishers. 

■ 

Credit  Where  Due 

Through  error  in  offices  of 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press,  an  article  from  Magazine 
Digest  describing  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  women’s  institute  was  in¬ 
advertently  published  in  E  &  P 
as  an  original  story  (E  &  P, 
Nov.  1,  p.  24). 


Working  Girls 

'  We  don’t  have 
to  tell  you  how  im¬ 
portant  women  arc 
in  the  American 
economy.  We  only 
have  to  tell  you 
I  how  many  impor- 
'  tant  women  there 
arc  in  the  economy 
of  Washington, 
D.  C.  Well,  here 
arc  the  facts: 

j  In  1940,  there 
I  were  147,000  em¬ 
ployed  women  in 
the  Capital  com- 
j  munity.  In  1947, 
there  arc  221,000, 

I  That’s  fifty  per 
I  cent  more,  and 
they’re  the  highest 
I  paid  women  work¬ 
ers  in  the  world. 

I  Yes,  Washing¬ 
ton  is  a  ladies' 
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Whal  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


How  did  the  Golden  Gophers’  Bill 
Gamaas  sneak  in  that  winning  drop- 
kick  in  the  1942  Michigan  game? 
Who  played  third  base  for  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Millers  ball  club  in  1916? 
What’s  the  penalty  for  illegal  check¬ 
ing  against  the  boards  in  hockey? 

If  you  want  the  answers  (with 
personal  demonstration  where  nec¬ 
essary)  do  what  the  Thursday 
Afternoon  Ladies  Sewing  Circle  does 
...  or  take  a  tip  from  inmates  of 
Minnesota’s  Stillwater  Prison.  Ask 
Halsey  Hall,  sports  writer  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  and 
Little  Giant  Argument  Settler  for 
all  sports  fans  of  the  Upper  Midwest. 

Editor  &  publisher  for  November 


Mr.  Hall  is  open  for  business  24 
hours  a  day.  At  the  drop  of  an  in¬ 
vitation  he’ll  address  your  luncheon 
club,  church  group  or  high  school 
assembly  on  any  sport  from  com 
husking  to  World  Series  baseball. 
Or  when  the  Cincinnati  Reds’  1923 
team  batting  average  escapes  your 
mind,  give  him  a  ring.  Hall  works 
and  sleeps  in  installments  punctu¬ 
ated  by  telephone  calls  from  ever- 
loving  admirers  in  search  of  obscure 
sports  facts. 

Halsey  obligingly  dredges  up 
quick  answers  from  his  filing  cabinet 
memory.  He  filters  them  through 
cigar  smoke,  and  delivers  them 
in  a  coffee-grinder  baritone  that’s 
famous  among  radio  listeners,  who 
never  miss  Hall  broadcasts  of  U  of 
M  football  games  (he’s  done  them 
all  since  1933  but  one  —  when  he 
was  covering  the  World  Series). 

Even  more  famous  is  Halsey’s 
fantastic  irreverence  for  the  English 
language  in  his  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribvme  sports  columns.  From 
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mere  adjectives  and  adverbs  he 
wrings  the  last  ounce  of  color  and 
pace.  His  on-the-spxjt  stories,  written 
in  baseball  dugouts,  football  locker 
rooms  and  hockey  hangouts,  are 
masterpieces  of  vivid  word  carpentry 
studded  with  sports  oddities  from 
his  inventive,  retentive  mind. 

“Holy  Cow”  (his  favorite  exple¬ 
tive)  Hall  is  another  of  the  genial 
newspaper  personalities  whose 
breezy  writing,  fresh  talents  and 
solid  reporting  abilities  add  new  fun, 
new  sparkle  to  life  in  the  Upper 
Midwest,  and  whose  work  helps  keep 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
the  best-read,  best-liked  newspapers 
of  this  great  region. 

Minneapolis 
Star  an  //Tribune 

EVENING  MORNING  &  SUNDAY 


More  than  530,000  Sunday,  425,000  daily 
JOHN  COWLES,  Pr»$id»mt 
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Consumer  Study 
For  10  Markets 


Is  Compiled 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  Personal 
interviews  with  42,752  represen¬ 
tative  housewives  and  husbands 
in  10  widely  scattered  markets 
form  the  basis  for  Consumer 
Analysis  published  in  1947  and 
released  this  week  in  a  76-page 
digest  entitled  "lO-Market  Com¬ 
parison  of  Consumer  Prefer¬ 
ences.” 

Newspapers  cooperating  in 
making  the  study  include  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal; 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World  -  Herald; 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin;  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind. )  Star;  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press; 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch;  Illinois 
Daily  Newspaper  Markets,  and 
the  Fresno,  Modesto,  and  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.,  Bee  papers. 

1,500  Brands  Listed 


The  study  shows,  market  by 
market,  a  comprehensive  picture 
of  product  use,  brand  positions 
and  percentages  for  110  prod¬ 
uct  classifications  taken  from  10 
individual  Consumer  Analyses. 
Fifteen  hundred  leading  brands 
are  listed  in  the  survey.  Major 
classifications  include  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  drugs,  toiletries,  cosmetics, 
soaps,  cleansers,  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  appliances,  cigarettes  and 
alcoholic  beverages. 

The  “Ten-Market  Analysis”  is 
regarded  as  a  graphic  example 
of  the  large  amount  of  standard¬ 
ized  information  that  can  be 
gained  through  the  Consumer 
Analysis  type  of  study. 

While  the  store  inventory  is 
necessarily  limited  to  grocery 
products,  the  Consumer  Analy¬ 
sis  is  able  to  serve  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  advertisers  in  practi¬ 
cally  all  classifications,  the  spon¬ 
sors  state. 

In  all  10  markets,  coffee  finds 
universal  favor  with  more  than 
nine  out  of  10  families  listed  as 
users.  Hills  Bros,  leads  the  field 
with  six  first  places.  Among  the 
instant  coffees,  Nescafe  makes  a 
perfect  score  with  10  first  in  10 
markets.  Lipton’s  is  the  favorite 
in  regular  tea  as  well  as  tea 
bags. 

The  use  of  baby  foods  varies 
only  slightly  from  market  to 
market.  Philadelphia  shows  the 
highest  proportion  of  families 
using  the  product,  with  nearly 
one  out  of  five  buyers.  In  most 
of  the  markets  Gerber  s  is  the 
leading  brand. 

Most  popular  baking  powder 
IS  Calumet,  with  nine  firsts  out 
of  the  10  markets  covered.  Kel¬ 
logg’s  Corn  Flakes  take  all  10 
first  places  by  a  wide  margin  in 
the  highly  competitive  cold  ce¬ 
real  field.  In  hot  cereals,  Qua¬ 
ker  IS  the  top  brand. 

The  California  cities  of  Fresno, 
Modesto  and  Sacramento  have 

1.®  fi'Shest  dog  ownership.  In 
all  10  cities,  more  than  one  of 
four  families  have  a  dog.  The 
use  of  ready  prepared  dog  food 
varies  from  25%  to  85%  in  the 
various  markets. 

Dreft  is  the  most  popular 
brand  of  soap  for  dishes,  while 
Oxydol  is  more  generally  used 
for  household  laundry.  For 
walls,  floors  and  woodwork  Spic 
and  Span  is  the  leader. 


20.2%  Linage  Rise 

Canadian  daily  newspaper 
advertising  linage  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  1947.  showed  an  increase 
of  20.2%  over  the  same  month 
last  year,  according  to  Can¬ 
adian  Daily  Newspapers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  By  classifications, 
the  increases  were:  National. 
14.2%;  Local,  20.9%;  Classified, 
26.2%. 


N.  J.  Papers 
Aid  in  Record 
Navy  Day  Event 

Newspaper  cooperation  in  the 
Navy  Day  celebration  in  New 
Jersey  was  “startling,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Harold  Friedman,  public 
relations  director  of  the  celebra¬ 
tion  committee.  “It  has  been 
definitely  established,”  he  said, 
“that  never  in  the  history  of 
Navy  Day  has  the  public  been 
so  well  informed  as  to  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Navy  Day.” 

On  Aug.  28  the  committee 
sent  its  first  letter  to  275  news¬ 
papers  throughout  New  Jersey 
explaining  the  details  of  the 
event  and  Navy  Day  Queen  con¬ 
test.  Accompanying  this  letter 
was  a  press  release  asking  for 
entries  to  be  submitted  through 
the  newspapers. 

100  Papers  Cooperate 

More  than  100  newspapers  co¬ 
operated  in  this  phase,  and  be¬ 
tween  150  and  200  entries  were 
received. 

Thereafter,  additional  releases 
were  sent  to  newspapers  and 
contacts  were  made  with  manu¬ 
facturers  of  nationally  known 
products,  as  well  as  to  other  or¬ 
ganizations  for  tie-ins  with  this 
promotion.  As  a  result  of  this, 
over  $3,000  worth  of  gifts  were 
obtained  for  the  Navy  Day 
Queen. 

Radio  stations  also  cooperated, 
after  the  queen  was  chosen,  of¬ 
fering  facilities  for  seven  radio 
appearances. 

To  date,  press  clippings  have 
been  receiv^  by  Mr.  Friedman’s 
office  totaling  30,000  lines  from 
papers  in  17  of  the  21  counties 
in  New  Jersey.  These  17  coun¬ 
ties  represent  95%  of  the  total 
population  of  the  state  of  New 
Jersey. 


RADIO-EVERYDAY 

can  convert  your 

RADIO  PROGRAM 
LISTINGS 

Into  1 52,880  lines 
of  paid  space 
per  year 

Dickinson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

545  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  17 


TRAIN  SERVICE 

STILL  IMPROVING 


III" 


iii«" 


The  French  National  Railroads  have  re¬ 
cently  moved  their  offices  to  Suite  616  in 
La  Maison  Francaise,  610  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Their  new  enlarged  offices 
are  the  same  quarters  they  occupied  before 
the  v/ar.  5  Mr.  J.  B.  Verlot,  General  Repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  "States"  and  Canada  has 
recently  released  a  new  fall  and  winter 
"Inter-European"  fare  schedule  for  the  fa¬ 
mous  eight  daily  deluxe  express  trains  to 
the  most  important  European  capitals  from 
Paris.  These  are  the  finest  and  speediest 
trains  on  the  Continent.  5  Special  over¬ 
night  ski  trains  from  Paris  with  sleeping 
accommodations  are  scheduled  to  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees  throughout  the  winter 
months.  ?  One  of  the  features  of  the  new 
"International  Coupon  Ticket"  issued  in 
small  book  form,  with  separate  coupons, 
allows  greater  latitude  for  passengers  to 
vary  their  route  or  class  of  travel.  5  Mr.  R. 
Montheard,  Assistant  General  Represen¬ 
tative,  has  recently  returned  from  a  two- 
month  tour  of  France  end  reports  that  he 
was  greatly  impressed  with  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  docks  and  the  Gare  Transatlan- 
tique  at  Le  Havre  and  Cherbourg.  All  of 
the  bridges,  viaducts  and  tunnels,  as  well 
as  stations,  have  been  rebuilt,  with  more 
frequent  train  service  than  before  the  war. 
Mr.  Montheard  made  the  French  National 
Railroad  auto-car  tour  through  Normandy 
and  Brittany  which  will  be  popular  with 
ex-GI's  who  spent  their  heroic  hours  on  the 
landing  beaches.  5  Mrs.  S.  T.  Gouriou 
directs  Public  Relations  for  the  French 
National  Railroads  here  in  the  "States". 


Hn  occasional  press  release  oi 
mportant  cables  is  issued  to 
iditors,  but  our  monthly  bulletin: 
Trench  Railrood  Travel  News" 
ihould  be  on  every  editor's  desk 
, .  .your  nome  and  address  please. 


_FR^H 

YilioiMl  -yiaWiofioA 

610  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 
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COASTING  ALONG 


Be  sure  you  have  today*s  facts 
and  figures  on  Philadelphia 
America’s  3rd  market! 


In  a  supercharged  merchandising  world, 
you  must  make  use  of  today’s  facts  and 
figures.  In  Philadelphia,  1947  statistics 
show  that  The  Inquirer  stands  first 
in  advertising  directed  to  women,  is  out 
front  in  total  advertising  .  .  .  leads  in 
advertising  RESULTS.  Your  Philadelphia 
schedule  is  incomplete  without. ..The  Inquirer, 


NOW  IN  ITS  14TH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR 
OF  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP 


CIRCULATION:  DAILY.  ..OVER  700 

editor  &  PURL  IS  HER  for  November  29,  1947 


3rai{t.^  A  flol  Jfer  flame 

Women,  Too,  Can  Be 
General  Managers 


M  ■  IT  ’ 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

HOW  DID  a  woman  get  to  be 
general  manager  of  a  major 
newspaper  in  the  country's 
largest  city? 

In  the  language  of  her  first 
floor  associates  in  the  New  York 
Post  advertising  department, 
"Mary  McClung  is  strong  like 
a  man  with  the  understanding 
of  a  woman.” 

Or  far  away  on  the  third  floor, 
“She’s  wonderful.  Everyone 
likes  her  and  she's  never  too 
busy  to  greet  everyone,  even 
the  girls  she  doesn't  know.” 

Philosopher 

Or  in  her  own  revealing  de¬ 
scription  of  her  philosophy  of 
being  an  executive;  “I  made  up 
my  mind  in  the  business  way 
back  long  ago  that  if  ever  I  was 
in  the  position  of  handling 
salesmen  I  would  remember 
that  you  must  respect  your 
salesman  and  you  must  let  him 
know  what  you  are  thinking. 
How  can  he  succeed  if  he 
doesn’t  know  what  you’re  think¬ 
ing?” 

Or  to  consult  ihe  record — In 
her  five  years  as  advertising 
director  of  the  Post,  the  news¬ 
paper  has  nearly  doubled  its 
linage. 

Between  a  busy  morning  of 
cleaning  up  tasks  from  her  re¬ 
cent  Job  and  a  special  luncheon 
— she  is  also  active  outside  the 
Post — she  told  Editor  &  Pt«- 
LxsHER  about  that 
As  advertising  director  she 
bad  carried  through  a  number 
of  important  projects  to  build 
the  Post’s  advertlsiM. 

What  were  these?  E  &  P  won¬ 
dered.  She  cut  through  the 
question  to  its  puipose  and 
(^aracteristically  directed  it 
away  from  herself:  "You  mean 
how  have  we  nearly  doubled 
the  Post’s  linage. 

“I  don’t  think  anybody  could 
double  linage  unless  the  paper 
has  better  pulling  power,”  and 
she  praised  the  work  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff.  “Circulation  of 
course  will  increase  pulling 
power.  Our  retail  picture  has 
been  strong  and  the  reason  it 
has  been  strong  is  that  a  re¬ 
tailer  feels  immediately  the  re¬ 
sults.” 

As  she  spoke,  her  enthusiasm 
and  surplus  energy  escaped  into 
strong  but  graceful  hand  ges¬ 
tures  and  foot  action  that  set 
her  office  chair  rocking. 

'Football  Team' 

“Secondly,  I  think  a  lot  of  our 
success  was  due  to  teamwork  of 
our  sales  staff,  small  in  size, 
competitively  very  small  ...  I 
think  we  are  closest  to  the 
teamwork  of  a  football  team  of 
any  newspaper  I've  ever 
worked  on.” 

Then  she  summed  it  up — 
“Small  staff,  close  teamwork, 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
product,’*  so  thorough  that  a 


salesman  never  had  to  worry 
what  arguments  he  would  use 
and  no  two  salesmen  gave  con¬ 
tradictory  or  confusing  answers 
to  the  same  question. 

Miss  McClung’s  new  assign¬ 
ment  as  general  manager  of  the 
Post  and  Bronx  Home  News  she 
summed  up  in  a  word:  Coor¬ 
dination. 

In  the  two  years  that  the 
newspapers  have  been  under 
common  ownership,  the  Home 
News  has  been  changed  to  a 
tabloid,  programmed  editorially 
to  contain  the  same  editorial 
and  many  of  the  same  features 
as  the  Post  while  retaining  its 
local  news,  “because  we  eventu¬ 
ally  wanted  to  arrive  at  a  point 
where  we  could  say  (to  adver¬ 
tisers)  that  there  was  no  du¬ 
plication  of  circulation.” 

During  the  same  period,  with 
Miss  MicClung’s  cooperation, 
the  national  advertising  has 
been  coordinated  for  both  pa¬ 
pers  with  the  Theodoro  Adver¬ 
tising  Service  as  representative. 

“Now  we  have  told  em¬ 
ployes,”  she  explained,  “that 
we  would  like  to  coordinate  the 
'retail  advertising  sales  of  the 
Post  and  Home  News  but  have 
not  set  up  the  rate  structure.” 
As  business  manager  in  charge 
of  production  Edmund  Good¬ 
rich  would  have  the  overall  pro¬ 
duction  problems  of  such  a  set¬ 
up,  she  pointed  out 

47  and  Attroctive 

Attractive,  young  looking  for 
her  47  years,  despite  a  touch  of 
gray  in  her  brown  hair,  and 
well  groomed  with  no  surface 
hardness,  Miiss  McClung  looks 
the  successful  executive  largely 
because  her  ideas  and  enthusi¬ 
asms  continually  express  them¬ 
selves  in  word  and  gesture.  She 
always  has  time  to  listen  to  the 
personal  problems  of  her  fel¬ 
low  workers.  They  always 
know  it,  her  associates  boast, 
and  they  add  that  she  can  re- 
convert  instantaneously  to  an 
efficient  executive. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

President  Truman  was  delighted 
when  he  climbed  a  Brazilian 
mountain  and  found  an  orchid. 
All  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress  he  wondered  what  one 
would  be  like. 


The  Paris  designer  who  originated 
the  long  hemline  says  the  short 
skirt  was  abandoned  because  it 
was  warlike.  His  well  wishes,  if 
any,  will  hope  that  he  is  enjoying 
the  state  of  peace  he  has  brought 
about. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Miss  McClung 
"A  great  challenge’’ 

She  began  to  answer  a  ques 
tion  about  her  background,  “I 
came  to  the  Post  primarily  to 
put  in  a  classified  department — 
and  by  the  way  we  have  at  the 
Bronx  Home  News  a  great  clas¬ 
sified  department.  .  .  .” 

She  organized  the  telephone 
sales  room  and  two  years  later, 
in  1939,  was  made  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  in  1940  asso¬ 
ciate  advertising  director,  in 
1942  advertising  director. 

As  associate,  "my  first  job 
was  to  coordinate  departments, 
fix  rates,  handle  promotion  and 
see  that  the  men  had  the  pro¬ 
motion  material,  and  of  course 
the  job  grew  like  Topsy.” 

The  Post  under  its  new  man¬ 
agement  turned  tabloid,  and 
Miss  McClung  had  to  see  that 
“the  promotion  was  set  up  so 
that  the  sales  staff  was  prop¬ 
erly  instructed  to  sell  a  tabloid 
newspaper”  with  its  entire  re¬ 
versal  of  content.  (Backing  up 
the  ad  sales  staff  is  one  of  her 
fixed  principles. ) 

In  addition  ^e  worked  with 
T.  O.  Thackrey,  editor,  on  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  layout  “of  this 
new  child  that  had  been  bom. 
Nobody  in  the  plant  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  a  tabloid  and 
neither  did  I.” 

Characteristically,  however, 
she  learned  by  doing,  and 
reached  her  spot  as  advertising 

BA5BALL  and  BABE  RUTH 
ARE  SYNONYMOUS 


So  Are 

PAP  &  SPORT  CARTOONS 

Tom  Paprocki,  America's 
Foremost  Sports  Cartoonist 


AP  NEWSFEATURES 

50  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York  20,  N  Y 
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director  with  a  well-rounded 
background  knowledge  of  the 
composing  room,  publicationj 
department,  classified,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  and  of  the  retail  ac¬ 
counts — from  accompanying  the 
salesmen. 

The  staff  is  the  result  of  her 
policies.  When  she  became  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  she  estab¬ 
lished  a  system  encouraged  by 
the  smallness  of  the  staff  of  di¬ 
versifying  the  work  of  each  ad 
man  and  of  dividing  the  ac¬ 
counts  so  that  each  had  a 
chance  at  some  of  the  big  ones 
and  found  a  challenge  to 
growth  in  the  variety  of  his 
work. 

Once  a  man  was  assigned  to 
an  account  he  could  be  sure 
that  neither  she  nor  Harry 
Rosen,  the  new  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  would  go  over  his  head 
or  let  the  account  feel  that  it 
could  deal  instead  with  the 
“top  man”. 

She  and  Mr.  Rosen  picked 
their  men  carefully  with  the 
idea  of  building  them  up  to  full 
capacity. 

There  was  no  harried  look 
about  her  that  day  as  she 
busily  faced  the  new  job.  "Its 
a  great  challenge,”  she  declared 
enthusiastically,  “I  don’t  know 
how  it  will  work  out.” 

»5  SPENT 
MAY  SAVE 
YOUiSOO 

A  Message  from 
The  Wall  Street  Journal 


A  right  decision  may  aavt  you  UOO. 
Or  16,000 1 A  wrong  decision  nay  cost 
you  thousands. 

Because  the  reports  in  The  Will 
Street  Journal  come  to  you  DAET, 
you  get  the  fastest  possible  wamiogof 
any  new  trend  that  may  affect  your 
business  and  personal  income.  You  pt 
the  facts  in  time  to  take  whitew 
steps  are  needed  to  protect  your  u)* 
terests,  or  to  seize  quickly  a  new  pro¬ 
fit-making  opportunity.  You  in 
promptly  and  reliably  informed  ou 
every  major  new  development  relitiif 
to:  Taxes,  Prices,  Tariffs,  Industnea 
Production  Trends,  Commodities, 
Securities,  Marketing,  Consumer 
ing.  Labor,  World  Trade,  Finance  iw 
New  Legislation. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  the  »*• 
plete  business  daily . . .  with  the  largot 
staff  ofwriterson  businessand  finance 
subjects.  It  is  the  only  business  pap* 
served  by  all  four  big  press  associatioiB- 
It  costs  $18  a  year.  Or  you  can  ^ti 
Trial  Subscription ...  $5  for  3 
77  issues  (in  U.  S.  and  Possessions),  w  W 
not  try  it  for  the  next  3  mon^-*-!®* 
tear  out  this  ad  and  attach  it  to  yw 

check  for  $6  and  mail.  Or  tell  IB  to 

you.  Address :  The  WaU  Street  Joim 
44  Broad  Street,  New  York^A^- » 
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SOLID  CINCINNATI 
READS  THE 


a  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER  | 


^ ^  IF henever  there* s  a  ipacej^myer  aboard  .T .  flashes  on 

instead^f  *  Please  fasten  your  seat  belt**!  -  ' 


POINTS  OF  1NTF.REST  — TO  SPACE  BUYERS: 


•  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has  the  largest  circu¬ 
lation  gain  of  any  Cincinnati  newspaper  ...  in 
the  last  year,  and  in  the  last  ten  years. 

•  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  carries  more  advertising 
linage  than  any  other  Cincinnati  newspaper. 

•  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has  the  lowest  milline 
rate  in  Cincinnati. 

Represented  by  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt,  Ine. 
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On  Journalism  Schools 

To  THE  Editor: 

Maybe  I  am  somewhat  preju¬ 
diced,  but  when  P.  E.  Burke 
writes  in  the  Nov.  8  issue  of 
Editor  and  Publisher  that 
schools  of  journalism  "are  the 
biggest  joke,  the  biggest  flop, 
the  biggest  imposition  ever  im¬ 
posed  on  American  publishers” 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  he  is 
talking  through  his  hat. 

I  say  I  might  be  prejudiced 
for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  I 
was  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  school  of 
Journalism  in  1923  and  a  year 
later  received  my  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism  at  Columbia. 
The  other  is  that,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  I  have  had  remarkably 
good  luck  with  the  journalism 
school  graduates  I  have  hired 
during  the  23  years  I  have  been 
city  editor  of  the  Sheboygan 
(Wis.)  Press. 

College  Men  Predominate 

Besides  myself,  there  are  sev¬ 
en  men  in  my  department.  Two 
are  graduates  of  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  two  are  college  gradu¬ 
ates  who  studied  journalism  but 
did  not  major  in  it,  one  attended 
a  college  journalism  school  for 
two  or  three  years  but  didn't 
finish,  one  attended  a  univer¬ 
sity  only  for  one  year  and  had 
no  journalism,  and  the  last  one 
didn’t  attend  any  college  at  all. 
So  it  is  obvious  that  1  am  not 
opposed  to  college  men,  not 
even  journalism  school  men. 

Of  about  a  score  of  non-col¬ 
lege  men  that  I  have  hired 
there  was  only  one  who  caught 
on  to  newspaper  work  rapidly 
and  became  our  sports  ^itor 
during  his  first  year. 

The  rest  either  were  terribly 
slow  in  their  work  or  were  turn¬ 
ing  in  "dynamite”  copy  most  of 
the  time — the  kind  that  could 
get  you  into  a  libel  suit. 

Advantages 

On  the  other  hand,  the  school 
of  journalism  graduates  at  least 
had  learned  the  fundamentals  of 
the  law  of  libel  and  good  taste, 
they  were  more  careful  about 
spelling  names  correctly,  on  the 
whole  were  far  more  accurate 
than  the  non-college  men,  and 
they  caught  on  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  game  twice  as  quickly  as 
the  men  without  any  journal¬ 
ism  schooling. 

Of  the  journalism  graduates 
I  hired  in  the  earlier  days  when 
some  newspapers  wouldn’t  take 
them,  the  first  is  still  with  me 
as  picture  editor  and  as  the  man 
who  takes  over  when  I  am  on 
vacation.  Two  others  I  lost  to 
metropolitan  newspapers  on 
which  they  have  good  jobs.  One 
of  these  became  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  and  did  a  magnificent 
job. 

Only  One  Other  Climbs 

The  only  non-journalism  man 
I  had  who  went  up  the  ladder 
from  my  staff  was  the  previ¬ 
ously  mentioned  sports  editor 
who  also  went  to  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  after  two  years  of 
academic  training  and  six  years 
with  me. 


As  for  my  own  exi^rience,  I 
had  only  had  one  solid  year  of 
cub  reporting  and  five  summers 
of  reporting  during  the  vacation 
period  when  I  was  offered  the 
job  of  city  editor,  which  actu¬ 
ally  amounts  to  managing  editor 
on  our  newspaper.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  my  five  years  of 
college  training  and  a  little 
night  editor  experience  on  the 
Daily  Cardinal  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  I  wouldn’t  have 
had  the  nerve  to  accept  the  job! 

As  to  Mr.  Burke’s  plea  to  get 
the  sto^  told  as  quickly  and 
interestingly  as  possible,  I 
heartily  subscribe.  But  as  to 
journalism  schools  I  definitely 
disagree  and  will  only  qualify 
myself  by  saying  that  naturally 
the  innate  quality  of  every  man 
as  well  as  the  journalism  school 
from  which  he  was  graduated 
must  be  given  due  considera¬ 
tion. 

Walter  J.  Pfister 

City  Editor 

Sheboygan  ( Wis. )  Press. 

m 

To  THE  Editor: 

May  I,  through  your  columns, 
comment  briefly  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Burke’s  attack  on  journalism 
schools  in  his  article  in  the  Nov. 
8  Issue? 

If  Mr.  Burke  should  consult 
all  the  standard  textbooks  on 
news  reporting  and  writing  and 
editing  he  would  find  that  the 
authors  invariably  give  exactly 
the  advice  he  does  about  con¬ 
cise  and  simple  leads.  Such 
books  are  widely  used,  not  only 
in  our  schools  of  journalism  in 
this  country  but  in  many  de¬ 
partments  and  individual 
courses  in  institutions  that  have 
no  schools  of  journalism. 

Brevity  Emphasized 

Also,  if  Mr.  Burke  should 
visit  a  substantial  number  of 
our  leading  departments  and 
schools  of  journalism  he  would 
find  that  in  all  of  them  students 
are  asked,  in  terms  just  as  vig¬ 
orous  as  his  own,  to  “keep  ’em 
short,  keep  ’em  concise”  and 
so  on. 

Mr.  Burke,  it  appears,  is  like 
a  number  of  other  recent  critics 
of  journalism  schools:  he  and 
they  are  almost  totally  unac¬ 
quainted  with  what  is  being 
done  in  them.  He  may  know 
one  or  two  at  first  hand  but  that 
Is  hardly  a  fair  basis  for  the 
recent  resounding  generaliza¬ 
tions. 

Roland  E.  Wolseley 
Professor  of  Journalism 
Syracuse  University 

■ 

30th  Birthday 

Chicago  —  Members  of  the 
Women’s  Advertising  Club  of 
Chicago  observed  the  30th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  organization  at  a 
dinner  meeting  Nov.  18  at  which 
Miss  L.  Anderson,  president,  pre¬ 
sided.  One  of  the  achievements 
of  the  club  was  establishment  of 
the  Josephine  Snapp  Award  10 
years  ago,  which  the  club  has 
since  turned  over  to  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America,  do¬ 
nating  $500  for  the  promotion 
and  creation  of  a  national  award 
for  advertising  women. 


250/000  Observe 
Holiday  ‘Festival' 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  —  The  mer¬ 
chants  of  Charlotte  are  giving 
major  credit  to  their  city’s  news¬ 
papers  for  attracting  upwards 
of  250,000  persons  here  to  see  a 
four-mile-long  Christmas  Festi¬ 
val  parade  and  the  crowning  of 
"Queen  Christmas”  from  among 
34  Carolina’s  beauty  queens. 

And  most  of  the  credit  for  the 
success  of  this  most  successful 
crowd-fetching  spectacle  ever 
staged  in  the  Carolinas  is  being 
heaped  upon  the  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server’s  promotion  manager,  F. 
Earl  Crawford,  who  confesses  to 
losing  nine  of  his  250  pounds 
while  serving  as  general  chair¬ 
man  of  the  festival  (one  of  his 
“ordeals”:  leading  a  grand  march 
of  beauty  queens  with  RKO 
Movie  Actress  Anne  Jeffreys  on 
his  arm). 

The  Observer  lent  the  full¬ 
time  services  of  Crawford  to  the 
Charlotte  Merchants  Association, 
sponsors,  for  several  weeks  pre¬ 
ceding  the  event. 

The  Charlotte  News  and  the 
city’s  three  radio  stations  joined 
in  promoting  the  festival  as  the 
curtain-raiser  on  the  Christmas 
shopping  season. 


Short  SaLed 


OVER  the  AP  wire  came  this 
during  the  royal  weddini 
furore:  “King  George  VI  told 
parliament  today  that  Prince# 
Elizabeth  could  get  along  dur¬ 
ing  Britain’s  economic  crisis 
without  a  .  .  .  bust  it. 


AND  the  Memphis  Press-Scim¬ 
itar  listed  among  gifts 
flooded  filly  from  the  An 
Kahn.” 


QUEBEC  radio  fans  received 
quite  a  surprise  when  in  look¬ 
ing  over  the  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
graph’s  radio  log  they  found: 
‘‘1:35  p.m.  Immoral  melodies. 

ANTI -Climax  Department— R^ 
port  by  U.P.  from  Chicago; 
“The  Friendship  Train  moved 
on  to  Sterling  (Ill.),  where  a 
load  of  dignitaries  and  two  cars 
of  canned  milk  were  added.” 

FROM  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 

Gazette,  in  a  story  about  a 
drunken  brawl:  “Four  of  the 
seven  persons  injured  were 
jailed,  none  seriously.” 


Sports  Writers  Meet 

Philadelphia  —  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Sports  Writers  Association 
at  its  annual  fall  meeting  this 
week  set  Thursday,  Jan.  29,  as 
the  date  for  its  44th  annual  din¬ 
ner  at  which  the  country’s  out¬ 
standing  athletic  stars  will  be 
honored  guests.  George  Butz  and 
Oscar  Yoblick,  of  the  Inquirer, 
are  in  charge  of  dinner  arrange¬ 
ments. 


A  WEDDING  account  '  in  the 
Atlanta  (Ga. )  Journal  said 
about  the  bridegroom:  “On  hii 
maternal  side  he  is  descended 
from  the  Lands  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  the  Rocks  of  Virginia  ” 
Salt  of  the  earth,  so  to  spe^. 

REGARDING  another  wedding, 
the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call- 
Chronicle  described  the  gown 

worn  by  “Miss  A . G. 

N . made  of  honor. 


MR.  ADVERTISER:  HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCE  10 


f-discarec' 
America 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  COMPLEH 
CITY-WIDE  SURVEYS 
YOU  HAVE  EVER  SEEN 

•  Available  NOW:  A  complete  up-to-Ihe 
minute  study  of  the  rich  Dayton  market— 
strategicotly  located  ot  the  cross  roods  ol 
America.  One  fomily  in  every  20  wos  sur¬ 
veyed  for  us  by  R.  1.  Polk  &  Co.  Over 
100  questions  were  asked.  The  results  ore 
eye-openers.  Here  it  how  America  octuollf 
lirot.  Here's  whof  people  ore  thinking  to- 
doy;  here's  whof  they  ore  buying  ond 
whot  they  plon  to  buy  tomorrow.  Ont  of 
the  mos*  voluoble  studies  ever  mod#  by 
o  newspaper,  let  us  show  it  to  you.  Writ# 
direct,  or  contact  one  of  our  offices. 


What^ 
should  know 
about 

t>Ayn)N, 

OHIO 


The  DAYTON  DAILY  NEWS 


Represented  nolienolly  by  SAWYER,  FERGUSON,  WALKER  CO. 

New  York,  Murrar  Hill  3-7337  e  Chicago.  Sondolph  9149  •  Delmil. 

Allanla,  HAain  6533  •  lot  Angoitt.  Von  D/k#  3615  e  Son  honcitco.  GoHiM  I  ' 
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You  can't  divorce  Pittsburgh  from  its  144  satellite  cities. 
They're  permanently  wedded,  just  as  your  salesmen  and 
advertising  should  be.  That's  why  it's  doubly  important 
to  route  your  advertising  as  you  route  your  salesmen. 
It's  easy  to  do  if  you  concentrate 'in  the  Post-Gazette,  the 
only  Pittsburgh  daily  that  will  work  effectively  with  your 
salesmen  in  selling  the  million  central  city  people — then 
travel  with  them  to  help  sell  the  two  million  more  who 
live  in  the  neighboring  144  cities  and  towns. 

POST- GAZETTE 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY 

A/*w  YoA  •  Chicago  •  Philadalphla  • 
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BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN 

Botton  •  Dotroil  •  San  Francisco 


&  SCHMITT,  INC. 

t  Los  AngaUs  •  SaaUto 
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'All  Women 
Are  Local/ 
Says  Stanford 


Philadelphia  —  Considering 
that  women  buyers  exercise 
final  choice  in  the  purchase  of 
84%  of  some  175  standard  com¬ 
modities  now  sold  at  retail  in 
the  United  States,  advertisers 
should  direct  more  attention  to 
the  distaff  members  of  the  great 
American  merchandising  fam¬ 
ily. 

So  urged  Alfred  Stanford,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  first  "newspaper 
night"  in  the  history  of  Poor 
Richard.  Philadelphia’s  famous 
advertising  club,  at  a  dinner 
last  week. 

Newspapers,  in  turn,  said  Mr. 
Stanford,  represent  the  avenue 
of  greatest  importance  through 
which  to  approach  this  over¬ 
whelming  army  of  women  shop¬ 
pers.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
newspaper  managements,  es¬ 
pecially  newspaper  advertising 
directors  and  departments,  he 
®^<fed,  to  know  the  peculiar 
needs  of  a  given  community  as 
they  vary  from  other  communi¬ 
ties. 

Statistics  Cited 

To  demonstrate  the  varying 
testes  of  different  communities, 
Mr.  Stanford  cited  facts  from 
various  food  surveys.  In  Phila¬ 
delphia  28%  buy  instant  coffee, 
m  Omaha  only  8%.  Only  29% 
buy  canned  dog  foods  in  Indian- 
Philadelphia  it 
t  ^‘^ly-seven  percent  of 
Philadelphians  buy  potato 
chips,  while  Milwaukeeans  buv 
them  to  the  extent  of  91%. 

•  Stanford  divided  women 
into  two  classifications:  (1)  the 
practical,  or  house  manager 
type,  and  ( 2 )  the  “lovely  crea¬ 
ture  ’  type.  “The  trouble  with 
a^^vertisers",  he  said. 
IS  that  they  figure  all  women 
on  the  same  basis,  despite  the 
fact  that  women  differ  so  very 
much  according  to  the  com 
mimities  in  which  they  live.” 

i!!’!  “lovely  creature”  side, 
he  told  how  New  York  women 
today  spend  $20.54  annually  for 
^metiw  Pennsylvania  women 
California  women  $14.46 
.Connecticut  women  $5  42 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  are 
scrambling  for  last  place,  with 
at  a  low  of  $3  49 

advertisers 

mind  the  buying  habits  of  the 
Stanford.  He 
DuPont  researches 
which  indicate  that  42%  of 
poppers  plan  their  purchases 
tut^^  ^  substi- 

of  whal ®  “  general  idea 
of  what  they  want  to  buy  in 

shopping  tours. 
While  38  .-t  are  ‘impulse  buy- 

atra?2i*K  ‘*11  demon- 

men  dominate  the  retail  buy- 
fnarkets  of  America,"  said 
Mr.  Stanford.  “The  slogan  of 
•an  ot  Advertising  is 

All  Bwneas  is  Local.’  But  in 
viw  of  toe  facts  here  presented 
r  respectfully  submit  this  slogan 


should  be  changed  to  ’All  Wo¬ 
men  Are  Local.’ " 

The  Stanford  address  fea¬ 
ture  an  evening  given  over 
entirely  to  the  newspaper  fra¬ 
ternity  by  the  club.  Harry  L. 
Hawkins,  assistant  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin's  business  man 
ager,  is  president  this  year  of 
Poor  Richard,  and  it  was  his 
original  suggestion  that  led  to 
the  adoption  of  “newspaper 
night”  as  a  regular  annual 
event  hereafter  on  Poor  Rich¬ 
ard’s  calendar. 

Guests  of  honor,  publishers 
and  their  representatives  from 
all  newspapers  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  area,  included  Harold  A. 
Stretch,  of  Camden  (N.  J.) 

Newspapers;  Harrison  H.  Smith, 
president.  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.) 
Times  Leader  and  Record;  Lee 
Ellmaker,  Philadelphia  Daily 
Neu's;  Henry  Claus,  president, 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Jour¬ 
nal;  Alfred  G.  Hill,  publisher, 
Chester  ( Pa. )  Times;  John 
Schropp,  associate  publisher, 
Lebanon  (Pa.)  News-Times,  and 
Don  Miller,  secretary,  Allen 
town  (  Pa. )  Call-Chronicle. 

John  M.  Cummings,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  columnist,  pre¬ 
sided  as  master  of  ceremonies 
at  the  program  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  Edward  J.  Pollock,  sports 
editor.  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
introduced  Cleorge  Munger, 
head  coach  of  University  of 
Pennsylvania  football;  Bert 
Bell,  commissioner  of  the  Na 
tional  Professional  Football 
League,  and  Herb  Pennock,  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  Phillies  National 
League  baseball  team. 

A1  Capp,  creator  of  the  IJ'l 
Abner  comic  strip,  and  Emido 
Angelo,  cartoonist  and  carica¬ 
turist.  Chicago  Sun  Syndicate, 
drew  sketches  and  the  dinner 
was  enlivened  by  a  band  pro 
vided  by  the  Daily  News. 


Parcher  Named 


Acting  Publisher 


Professional 

Courtesy 


01  SCAN  Paper 


CARROLL  W.  PARCHER.  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Glendale  ( Calif. ) 
News-Press  since  1944,  has  been 
appointed  acting 
publisher,  it  has 
been  announced 
by  Clark  F. 

Waite,  president 
of  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Associat¬ 
ed  Newspapers. 

Publisher  Harry 
C.  Burkheimer 
is  taking  an  ex 
tended  leave  of 
absence  because 
of  health. 

Before  joining 

the  News-Press  P«cher 
in  1939  as  a  columnist,  Parcher 
had  published  weekly  papers  in 
Montrose  and  Tujunga,  Calif., 
after  learning  the  trade  on  the 
old  Glendale  Press  and  the  old 
Los  Angeles  Express.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspapers  Editors  and 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Burkheimer  was  publisher  of 
the  Alhambra  (Calif.)  Post- Ad¬ 
vocate,  also  a  SCAN  paper,  prior 
to  his  connection  with  the  News- 
Press. 


Fort  Worth,  Tex. — Fifty-seven 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  businessmen 
had  no  trouble  keeping  posted 
on  the  news  back  home  when 
they  arrived  in  Fort  Worth 
Nov.  19  on  a  Southwestern 
swing. 

They  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised  to  find  a  half-page  of 
condensed  news  items  of  Kansas 
City  happenings  in  the  morning 
edition  of  the  Fort  Worth  Stm- 
Telegram.  The  stories,  under 
the  heading,  “Items  of  Interest 
to  Kansas  Citians,"  were  ob 
tained  through  co-operation  with 
the  Kansas  City  Star. 

Roy  Roberts,  Star  publisher, 
and  Pete  Wellington,  managing 
editor,  were  represented  on  the 
tour  by  John  Colt,  news  editor 


IWANOM  Awards 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  St.  Paul  presented 
two  IWANOM  (“I  Was  a  News¬ 
paperman  Once  Myself” )  Awards 
at  its  annual  Front  Page  Ball 
Nov.  17.  Recipients  were  Vic 
West,  public  relations  directors, 
Pillsbury  Mills,  Inc.,  and  J.  L. 
Morrill,  president  of  the  Uni 
versity  of  Minnesota. 


J.  A.  Sharpe,  Sr. 

John  Allen  Sharpe,  Sr.,  73. 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Lum- 
berton  (  N.  C. )  Robesonian,  daily 
newspaper,  died  recently. 


In  Character 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  A  barbecue 
stand  near  the  Dallas  Timet 
Herald  has  a  bright  idea.  It  is 
using  copy  paper  for  napkins, 
in  deference  to  its  newspaper 
patrons. 


Bowles  Explains 
His  ‘No-Pay'  Jobs 

Springfield,  Mass.  —  Sherman 
H.  Bowles.  57-year-old  Spring 
field  newspaper  executive,  in¬ 
dustrialist  and  restaurant  chain 
operator,  has  reached  an  agree 
ment  to  pay  off  a  judgment  pend 
ing  since  1939. 

In  the  course  of  a  process 
hearing,  Mr.  Bowles  testified 
that  he  had  no  money,  receives 
no  salary  and  has  no  property. 

He  added  that  because  of 
“some  trouble”  he  had  with  the 
federal  government,  he  had  been 
informed  that  any  corporation 
that  paid  him  a  salary  would 
have  to  pay  a  like  amount  to  the 
government. 

For  that  reason,  he  told  the 
court,  he  evolved  a  system  by 
which  he  is  paid  only  his  ex¬ 
penses  by  the  various  corpora¬ 
tions  which  he  controls.  He  list¬ 
ed  himself  as  president  of  the 
Atlas  Tack  Corp.,  “treasurer,  I 
think,”  of  the  Republican  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  president  of  the  Ho¬ 
lyoke  Magazine  Press,  and  “nom¬ 
inee”  for  the  Springfield  News¬ 
paper  Employee  Funds. 

AM  of  these  corporations  pay 
his  expenses  when  he  works  for 
them,  he  explained. 

The  judge  said  Mr.  Bowles 
“appeared  to  be  physically  able 
to  work  and  that  if  he  wanted 
to  get  paid  he  should  get  an¬ 
other  job.” 


TOPFLIGHT  TAPE 
SELLS  PAPERS 


THESE  PUBLICATIONS  USE  TOPFLIGHT 
TAPE  IN  CIRCULATION  SALES  PROMOTION 


New  York  Times 
Comic  Weekly 
N.  Y.  Journal  American 
Toledo  Blade 
Washington  Post 
Washington  Times-Herald 
Good  Housekeeping 
Illustrated  Mechanics 
True  Confessions 
Erie  Times 
Canton  Repository 
Ohio-State  Journal 
Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Pocket  Books,  Inc. 


Topflight  Tape  is  colorful,  printed, 


Life 

Fortune 

Look 

Time 

Motion  Picture 
The  Amercian  Home 
Baltimore  American 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News 
Cosmopolitan 
True  Story 

Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Rocky  Mountain  News 
Ann  Arbor  News 
Los  Angeles  Examiner 

self-adhesive,  cellopkani 


TOPFLIGHT  TAPE  CO. 

Division  of  the 

TOPFUGHT  TOOL  CO..  INCORPORATED 

Erwin  Huber,  President  -  Erwin  Huber,  Jr.,  Sec.-Treis. 
Office  and  Sales  Representatives  Everywhere 
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Everybody  Started  Even,  But 
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PRINCESS  VOWS  TO  OBEY 
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Meyers  Denies  War  Profits!*'*" 
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Publishers  Can  Aid 
Retail  Advertisers 


Its  easier  fo  s«//  ttt  Strf/a/o 


ggiSZreec/  Me  MiWS 


It  is  easier — and  more  economical — to  sell  in 
Buffalo  because  you  can  reach  everyone  (98.6%) 
in  the  Evening  Newspaper. 


WHAT’S  YOUR  POTENTIAL?—  Reaching  the  mass  market  at  low 
We  can  supply  data  on  the  potential  cost  means  profitable  advertising, 
for  your  product  in  this  big  market  When  you  sell  the  Newsreaden- 
— and  help  you  get  a  distributor.  You  sell  the  market. 


to  contact  is  watchinsr  the  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  Classified  Ads  reini- 
larly  for  your  messaKC.  Phone  or 
send  it  to 


News 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 
Nslionsl 
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1700  Times  Tower 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
Tel.:  BRyant  0-3003 
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FAIRCHILD  BUSINESS  PAPERS -THE  HEART  OF  THE  BUSINESS  NEWS 


Built  for  wholesale  circulation 


This  is  the  new  home  of  the  Fairchild  Business  Papers . . . 
where  you  con  buy  circulation  wholesale  . . .  because  we  give 
you  a  clear  shot  at  a  fifteen  billion  dollar  market . . .  the 
business  of  supplying  wearing  apparel  and  accessories  for 
141,000,000  men,  women,  and  children  ...  as  well  as  the 
furnishings  and  equipment  far  40,000,000  American  homes. 

Scratch  a  Fairchild  reader  —  and  what  will  you  find?  An 
independent  store  president  responsible  for  a  $100,000,000 
volume;  o  hundred  merchandisers  handling  $5,000,000  vol¬ 
umes  —  and  more  —  each;  thousands  of  buyers  each  gaited 
to  0  $500,000  volume  or  better.  And  that  ain't  all,  brothers; 


large  executives  of  mail  order  houses  and  chain  store  groups 
. . .  controllers,  advertising  managers,  directors  of  soles  . . . 
manufacturers,  wholesale  distributors,  jobbers,  resident  buy¬ 
ers  .. .  everybody  along  the  line  of  progression  from  prime 
material  to  the  retailing  of  the  end  use  product.  It  takes  a 
lot  of  people  to  move  a  volume  of  fifteen  billion  dollars. 

They  all  realize  the  importance  of  Fairchild  Business  News. 
And  to  make  if  more  important  to  them  —our  more  than 
1 1 7,000  subscribers  —  we  built  this  edifice  to  give  them  more 
news  that  much  quicker  so  they  will  always  know  what’s 
hoppening  in  the  business  world  when  it  is  happening. 


FAIRCHILD  PUBLICATIONS 

8  East  13th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  •  Phone  ORchord  4-5000 

Covtring  the  Apparel,  Home  Furnishings  and  related  industries 
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DAILY  NEWS  RECORD 


RETAILING  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
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Brazilian  Newspapers 
Are  Mushrooming 

By  Tad  Szulc 

Former  Foreign  Editor.  French  News  Agency.  Rio  de  Janeiro 


WHILE  newsprint  shortages, 

government  repressions,  or 
rising  costs  in  some  countries 
compress  and  often  destroy 
newspapers  and  magazines,  the 
Brazilian  press  is  tc^ay  in  full 
growth  and  more  and  more 
newspapers  appear  on  the  al¬ 
ready  crowded  market. 

This  curious  phenomenon, 
particularly  curious  when  one 
considers  that  none  of  the  newly 
established  organs  are  govern¬ 
ment-subsidized,  can  be  best  ob¬ 
served  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  where, 
since  1940,  five  new  morning  and 
five  new  afternoon  papers  have 
begun  publication. 

At  the  moment  there  are  15 
a.m.’s,  10  p.m.’s,  16  weeklies,  and 
20  weekly  or  monthly  magazines 
appearing  in  the  capital  of  Bra¬ 
zil.  The  morning  dailies  to¬ 
gether  average  a  circulation  of 
465,000  copies  on  weekdays  and 
600,000  on  Sunday.  The  eve¬ 
ning  average  is  450,000  copies 
a  day.  Thus,  the  daily  output 
of  newspapers  amounts  to  ap¬ 
proximately  a  million  copies, 
which  works  out  to  a  newspaper 
for  every  two  and  a  half  inhabi¬ 
tants.  This  is  doubtless  the 
highest  average  registered  in 
any  city  of  Latin  America,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Buenos 
Aires. 

Politics  Paramount 

Politics  is  the  life-breath  of 
almost  every  newspaper  in  Bra¬ 
zil:  Most  of  them  belong,  fol¬ 
low,  depend  upon,  or  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  political  group.  Out 
of  the  15  morningers,  the  govern¬ 
ment  actually  controls  only  one 
— A  Manha — which  belongs  to 
the  Empress  A  Noite  chain.  The 
diplomacy  of  its  editors,  how¬ 
ever,  manages  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  it  Is  an  official  mouth¬ 
piece. 

Three  other  morningers  of 
rather  limited  circulation — Radi¬ 
cal,  Diario  Trabalhista,  and  Bra- 
iil-Portugal — represent  a  pro¬ 
nouncedly  Tightest  tendency  and 
usually  follow  the  government 
line.  In  the  morning  field,  the 
Communists  have  the  Trlbuna 
Popular,  which  claims  120,000 
copies  but  apparently  does  not 
sell  more  than  70,000. 

A  Latin-American  tradition  is 
true  also  in  Brazil — that  the 
slightly  conservative  or  very 
liberal  newspapers  are  the  best, 
the  widest  read,  and  in  the  best 
financial  condition.  Like  La 
Nacion  and  La  Prensa  in  Buenos 
Aires,  the  Correio  da  Manha, 
Jomal  do  Comercio,  Jomal  do 
Brasil  and  the  Diario  de  Noticias 
are  the  pillars  of  democracy  and 
liberalism.  They  are  also  the 
ones  which  have  achieved  the 
widest  circulation  and  are  con¬ 
sequently  the  richest. 

Still  in  the  morning  field, 
there  are  O  Jornal,  Gazeta  de 
Noticias,  Diario  Carioca,  Democ- 
racia,  Jornal  dos  Sports,  and  the 
Brazil-Herald.  The  first-named 
represents  the  Diarios  Associ- 


ados  chain  owned  by  Assis 
Chateaubriand  —  the  Brazilian 
counterpart  (on  a  much  smaller 
scale)  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst — and  it  is  the  newspaper 
that  has  the  most  information 
on  every  conceivable  subject. 
But  for  some  reason  its  circula¬ 
tion  seldom  rises  above  20,000 
copies. 

Auction  Ad  Forte 

Gazeta  de  Noticias,  one  of  the 
oldest  published,  finds  its  forte 
in  auction  sale  advertising. 
Diario  Carioca,  a  leftist  liberal 
morning  paper  with  a  fair  cir¬ 
culation,  is  the  paper  of  the  in- 
telligensia. 

Democracia,  with  a  small  cir¬ 
culation,  represents  the  group 
of  ex-Presldent  Getulio  Vargas. 
Jornal  dos  Sports  has  a  whop¬ 
ping  circulation  among  sports 
fans.  The  Brazil-Herald,  the 
only  English-language  daily  in 
the  country,  sells  its  3,000  daily 
copies  to  the  American  and 
British  colonies. 

In  the  afternoon  field,  the  in¬ 
dependent  and  liberal  O  Globo 
leads  with  120,000  copies.  The 
government-controlled  A  Noite 
comes  second  with  about  90,000 
copies,  while  the  Folha  Carioca, 
the  layout  of  which  is  compar¬ 
able  to  a  New  York  tabloid, 
claims  120,000  copies  but  actu¬ 
ally  sells  below  100,000. 

Diario  da  Noite,  also  of  the 
Chateaubriand  chain,  specializes 
in  scandal  stories  and  hits 
around  60,000  copies.  The  righ¬ 
tist  Vanguarda  sells  40,000 
copies.  A  Noticia,  a  leftist  lib¬ 
eral  afternooner,  also  has  a  good 
circulation,  while  the  Catholic 
Correio  da  Noite,  the  independ¬ 
ent  Jornal  da  Noite  and  the  lef¬ 
tist  O  Mundo — all  of  which  came 
out  during  the  second  part  of 
the  current  year — have  insig¬ 
nificant  sales. 

Freedom  of  Uie  Press 

Since  the  abolition  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  dictatorship  in  1945,  the 
press  in  that  country  enjoys  the 
most  complete  freedom,  and 
even  Communist  newspapers  are 
free  to  attack  the  government 
at  will  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  party  was  recently  closed. 

The  government  can,  in  theo- 
ory,  control  the  press  [as  in 
Argentina]  through  customs  du¬ 
ties  on  newsprint.  But  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  tax  exemption  for  news¬ 
papers  was  adopted  a  great 
many  years  ago,  and  no  news¬ 
papers  today  would  be  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  pay  the  back  taxes 
should  the  administration  decide 
to  begin  collecting.  General 
Dutra’s  government  tried  this 
last  year  on  the  Correio  da 
Manha  and  the  Diario  Carioca, 
but  had  to  back  down  quickly 
under  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion. 

The  paradox  about  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  press  is  the  fact  that  in  spite 
of  an  apparent  bonanza,  only  a 
few  newspapers  are  on  a  sound 


financial  footing,  and  most  of 
the  others  have  constant  diffi¬ 
culty  in  trying  to  make  ends 
meet.  This  Is  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  ris¬ 
ing  costs  of  newsprint  and  print¬ 
ing.  the  price  ot  newspapers  is 
fixed  by  the  government  at  50 
centavos  [2V^  cents]. 

Advertising  Is  profuse  and 
easy  to  get  through  the  many 
agencies  which  have  sprung  up 
throughout  the  country  [J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  is  one  of  the  most 
active],  but  ttie  economic  crisis 
makes  it  impossible  for  the 
newspapers  to  raise  their  ad 
rates  without  losing  many  cli¬ 
ents. 

This  has  direct  repercussions 
on  the  working  newspaperman, 
whose  wages  are  very  low.  The 
Press  Law  fixes  the  salary  of 
a  managing  editor  of  a  big  met- 
ropoliUn  daily  at  $250  a  month, 
while  reporters  get  between  $70 
and  $120  a  month  lor  six  days 
a  week  at  five  hours  a  day. 
Consequently,  many  of  them  are 
forced  to  hold  three  or  four  jobs 
simultaneously. 

Articles  are  seldom  accepted 
at  more  than  $10  or  $15  even 
in  the  outstanding  newspapers 
and  magazines,  and  the  press  as¬ 
sociations  operating  in  Brazil 
collect  extremely  low  rates. 

Some  Compensation 

The  government  attempts  to 
compensate  the  newsman  for 
this  situation  by  exempting  him 
from  the  income  tax,  by  a  Con¬ 
stitutional  article.  Additional 
facilities  are  given  to  him  for 
loans,  medical  care,  etc.,  through 
the  Press  Association  [Associ- 
acao  Brasileira  de  Imprensa]. 

But  the  Brazilian  press,  de¬ 
spite  all  these  drawbacks  and 
difficulties,  shows  remarkable 
tenacity  and  enthusiasm,  and 
finds  great  support  in  the  great¬ 
ly  news-minded  populations  of 
the  big  cities  of  Brazil. 

■ 

Philadelphians  Win 

Grand  award  for  the  year’s 
best  Blue  Cross  public  relations 
program  went  to  the  Associated 
Hospital  Service  of  Philadelphia 
at  the  recent  annual  conference 
of  Blue  Cross  Plans  in  St.  Louis. 
Lawrence  C.  Wells  Jr.,  manager 
of  public  relations  of  the  Blue 
Cross  Commission,  presented  a 
plaque  to  C.  Robert  Gruver,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Philadelphia  cam¬ 
paign.  Gruver  was  assisted  by 
Gray  &  Rogers,  Philadelphia  ad 
agency. 


Special  Edition 
Gives  Big  Play 
To  Local  News 

Novel  was  the  Culver  City 
(Calif.)  Star-News  method  of 
showing  the  public  how  it  cov 
ers  the  community. 

Managing  Editor  Hal  Klein 
schmidt  saved  all  the  local 
stories  used  during  an  entire 
week  and  combined  them  into 
a  14-page  special  promotion  edi¬ 
tion,  with  the  front  page  de¬ 
voted  to  promotion  stories  deal¬ 
ing  with  such  items  as  the 
paper's  features,  the  number  of 
local  names  appearing  in  stories 
local  pictures,  publicity  for  k 
cal  organizations,  schools 
churches,  etc. 

Inside  are  reprints  of  all 
news,  features  and  photos  of 
local  origin  used  during  one 
week. 

Occasion  was  taken  to  put  in 
a  few  extra  plugs  for  the  paper. 

Double-page  spreads  advertise 
the  daily  syndicate  features,  and 
another  page  Is  devoted  to  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  newspaper’s  staff, 
carriers  and  plant. 

Recapitulation,  printed  as  a 
“box  score,”  showed  285  local 
stories,  32  local  pictures,  1748 
inches  of  local  news  and  1602 
local  people  mentioned  in  the 
stories. 

The  Star-News  is  an  eveninj 
daily  owned  by  Southern  Cali 
fornia  Associated  Newspapers 
and  published  by  Robert  L 
(Bob)  Curry. 


Here*$  an  Advertising 
Future  for  oYoungLudy 

One  of  the  finest  metropoli¬ 
tan  dollies  In  the  country  Is 
looking  for  a  young  woman, 
who  has  some  experience  on 
newspapers,  to  work  on  local 
display  accounts.  Inter¬ 
ested  In  an  ambitious  lady 
who  can  get  along  with  peo¬ 
ple.  Write  a  complete  letter 
to  Box  8381. 

Editor  St  Publisher 
1476  Broadway 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 


f  They're  All  1 
UP 

in  New  Jersey's  ' 
5th  Largest 
Retail  Market 

PAYROLLS  14% 
BLDG.  PERMITS  25% 
BANK  DEBITS  11% 
JOURNAL  LINAGE  12% 


Productive  Market 
Covered  By  a 
Productive 
Newspaper 
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Tlie  dark,  normally  deserted  streets  of 
the  business  district  were  dense  with  a 
strange  holiday  traffic  .  .  .  slow  moving 
streams  of  expectant  people  that  poured 
into  the  wide  intersection  where  Lotta’s 
Fountain  stands,  eventually  choked  the 
three  converging  thoroughfares  for  blocks 
back  with  a  high  spirited  exuberant  crowd. 

As  the  slim,  rose  cloaked 
figure  appeared  on  the  wooden 
platform  before  the  oldChronicle 
office,  a  hush  settled  over  the 
swarmed  streets  . . .  Shortly,  her 
first  notes  carried  sweet  and  clear  *  V 1 

through  the  night  air. .  .Uhder 
the  glittering  stars  and  the  flickering  arc 
lights,  tliat  Christmas  Eve  of  1910,  tlie 
world’s  finest  coloratura  soprano  sang  the 
well -loved  traditional  songs,  obliged 
with  encore  after  encore ...  as  a  tribute  to 
San  Francisco.  And  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  San  Franciscans  stood,  listened, 
cheered,  wept,  and  sang ...  in  tribute  to 
Luisa  Tetrazzini. 


Rival  managers  by  some  mischance  had 
arranged  two  Christmas  Eve  appearances 

East  and  West,  demanded  that  the  diva  tl>e  Latin  South,  Cuba,  the  Islands,  Ballet 
choose  . . .  Tlie  temperamental  Tetrazzini  Russe,  and  Chinatown’s  Dragon  Dance! 
evaded  the  dilemma.  “I  will  sing  in  San  Participants  as  well  as  passive  listeners, 
Francisco  if  I  have  to  sing  in  the  streets,”  San  Franciscans  helped  in  the  last  Census 
she  exclaimed,  “I  want  to  do  this  because  year  to  make  California  sales  in  musical 
I  like  San  Francisco  better  than  any  instrument  stores  the  highest  in  the  U.  S., 
other  city  in  the  world  ...  It  exceeding  even  New  York  and  Rlinois! 
BS|  is  my  country!” 

Singing  in  the  streets  seems  A  potent  market,  San  Francisco 
natural  in  San  Francisco...  has  a  potent  medium  in  The  Chronicle. 
\Va\  which  in  1C27  had  its  first  Home-owned,  home-edited.  The 
orchestra  of  thirteen  Indians  Chronicle  carries  tlie  best  presentation 
trained  at  the  Mission  . . .  today  of  general  news  West  of  New  York  . . . 
has  the  first  city-owned  opera  house,  the  is  “must”  reading  for  the  middle-incomed 
only  city  charter  allotting  one-lxilf  cent  in  as  w^ll  as  the  hilltop  home  in  the  city,  for 
the  tax  rate  each  year  for  symphony  music,  the  substantial  suburbanite  .  .  . 

And  this  season  sent  thie  San  Francisco  Mainstay  of  major  department  stores. 
Symphony  Orchestra,  directed  by  “Papa”  the  first  clioice  of  better  specialty  shops 
Pierre  Monteux,  on  the  most  extensive  . . .  The  Clu-onicle  moves  mink  coats  or 
itineraryofamajororchestra.,.a triumphal  small  housewares,  broccoli  and  baked 
tour  of  5  5  concerts  in  56  days,  terminating  beans,  toothpaste,  cereals,  soups,  soaps — 
with  a  gay  official  Symphony  Week.  sells  successfully  everything  for  everyday 

living  in  every  price  bracket. 

XHisseason,too,SanFrancisco  ranged  Important  medium  in  a  most  important 
from  the  premiere  offiendishly  challenging  market,  the  Chronicle  merits  important 
Sessions’  “Symphony  No.  2” . . .  to  Golden  consideration  on  any  national  schedule. 
Gate  Park  band  concerts,  swing  and  sweet  For  important  data  on  the  market,  call 
name  orchestras,  folk  music  of  Mexico,  any  Chronicle  representative  1 


Chronicle 


Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co.,  National  Representatives, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Adanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
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young  adults  of  the  community  OKfDJI  operate  each  piece  of  equipment, 

presented  in  regular  news  style.  ODwllOwTo  make-up,  set  type  and  handle 

Pictures  for  the  page  are  taken  >ii^  ^  repairs  —  everything  that  he 

by  regular  Citizen  staff  photog-  L,Oll©Cf©  LrOUTS©  would  be  likely  to  experience  in 

raphers.  w  w  ^  country  print  shop. 

Frederick  Gregg,  Citizen  pub-  state’s  small  newspaper 

lie  service  editor,  originated  the  *  publishers  are  enthusiastic 

_ _ _  _ _  idea  for  the  page.  Working  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.  —  A  about  the  course  and  some  have 

season  of  “Youth  Pages*'  began  through  school  officials  he  put  special  two-year  vocational  enroll^  their  sons  in  it.  Enroll- 
in  the  Columbus  Citizen  re-  the  machinery  into  operation.  It  course  to  train  printers  has  been  present  limited  to 

cently  with  all  high  schools  in  is  now  directed  through  Ed-  opened  at  the  California  State  college  majors  with  the  poj. 
Columbus  and  Franklin  County  ward  Kennedy,  feature  editor  Polytechnic  College  here  at  the  sibility  that,  wim  additional 
participating.  of  the  newspaper.  urging  of  the  California  News-  equipment,  it  will  be  practicable 

The  page  appears  weekly  on  Part  of  the  program  includes  paper  Publishers  Association.  accommodate  half  as  many 

Tuesday.  All  news  appearing  on  letting  a  reporter  from  one  of  Faced  with  an  acute  shortage  agaiii-  „  _  , 

the  page  is  written  and  edited  the  schools  come  to  the  Citizen  of  country  printers,  the  associa-  .  ti.  Cuioertson  is  printini 
by  student  correspondents.  a®d  spend  a  day  working  on  the  tion  persuaded  the  institution  instructor. 

To  send  off  the  first  1947  page.  Job  with  any  Citizen  staffer.  to  install  a  complete  country  ■ 

the  Citizen  held  a  “Press  Party”  Press  cards  have  been  issued  print  shop  and  secured  the  p:^iJ  ^Iflnnnn 

for  all  student  correspondents,  each  student,  and  a  small  book-  funds  to  finance  the  project.  neia  valves  ^lUU.UUU 

journalism  teachers,  and  princi-  let  on  “How  To  Get  News — And  The  course,  directed  by  A.  M.  Chicago — Marshall  Field  Chi- 

Eals  at  a  prominent  downtown  Write  It  Right”  is  being  pre-  (Bert)  Fellows,  is  thorough  cago  Sun  publisher  and  presl- 
otel.  pared  for  correspondents  and  and  practical;  each  student  dent  of  the  Chicago  Times  last 

Under  the  operation  of  the  journalism  teachers  by  the  Citi-  must  completely  dismantle  and  week  presented  $100,000  for  the 
page  a  reciprocal  agreement  be-  zen  public  service  department.  reassemble  each  machine  and  University  of  Chicago  Pann^ 
tween  schools  and  the  Citizen  ■  must  also  make  a  drawing  of  Research  Foundation  to  Maurice 

affords  exclusive  press  inter-  mj  «  .  «  each  part  of  each  machine.  Goldblatt,  founder  and  president 

views  between  the  youthful  ed-  IvCUllOS  JYICIKG  IMGWS  Each  student  learns  how  to  of  organization. 

itors  and  prominent  celebrities  Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  On  the - — - - 

coming  to  town.  theory  that  names  make  news, 

First  interview  took  place  the  Democrat  &  Chronicle  city  A 

after  the  Citizen’s  “Press  Party”  staff  delved  into  the  directory  V  )  - 

when  Constance  Moore,  Holly-  and  came  up  with  such  famous  m  l*  F 

wood  star,  gave  the  teen-age  re-  names  among  Rochester  resi-  yf  •  fu  ^  y  w 

porters  an  opportunity  to  open  dents  as  John  D.  Rockefeller,  JT-  V 

up  with  their  best  questions.  Julia  Caesar,  Jack  Dempsey,  ^  4. 

School  newspapers  throughout  Lillian  Russell,  Norman  Thomas, 
the  area  carried  stories  of  the  John  L.  Sullivan,  Woodrow  Wil-  j 

interview.  son,  Ike  Eisenhauer  and  Daniel  j  m  K 

Basic  approach  of  the  page  is  Webster.  It  made  a  feature  /jK^y 

news  which  is  important  to  spread  with  pictures.  / 


Daily  Helps 
School  Editors 
Get  Training 


In  9  out  of  10 
Norristown  Homes 


The  Times  Herald,  with  its 
thorough  coverage  in  this 
53,429  ABC  City  Zone  far 
outranks  all  metropolitan 
papers  coming  to  Norristown 
.  .  .  check  ABC  figures  for 
the  true  facts  about  this 
growing  market !  Buying 
decisions  are  made  in  the 
home  ...  is  your  message 
reaching  these  readers? 


^  QUARTERS 
For  Every  1946  Dollar 
...in  Worcester  Wages 


Total  wages  paid  to  industrial  workers  in 
Worcester  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1947 
increased  25%  *  over  the  same  period  last  year— 
a  continuing  supply  of  money  ready  to  be  spent 
on  consumer  goods.  Set  your  advertising  budget 
accordingly  in  the  Worcester  market,  thoroughly 
covered  by  the  Worcester  Telegram-Gazette,  with 
a  daily  circulation  in  excess  of  140,000  and  by  the 
Sunday  Telegram,  with  a  circulation  of  more  than 
100,000. 

*  MassachuMtts  Oeporfmcnl  of  Labor  and  Industries 
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THE  JULIUS  BIA'IHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY 


OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 
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Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


An  iniernoiional  Oat/y  Nev^Spaper 


Reach  the  foundation 
of  buying  with 


The  significant  thing  is  not  how  reliable;  consequently,  these  men 

much  market  is  covered  by  a  cer-  and  women  act  upon  monitor 

tain  medium,  but  how  much  is  advertising  to  an  extraordinary 

penetrated,  the  Christian  degree. 

SCIENCE  MONITOR  has  imusual  depth  Many  leading  retailers  have  told 
of  penetration.  It  goes  daily  into  us  that  the  customers  who  most 

homes  of  better  than  average  often  ask  for  nationally-advertised 

"spendable  income”  —  income  merchandise  by  brand  name  are 

available  for  constructive  spending  monitor  readers.  May  we  submit  a 

—  where  the  monitor  is  eagerly  planned  advertising  program  in  the 

awaited  and  read  with  great  monitor  for  your  products?  the 

thoroughness.  Readers  know  that  Christian  science  monitor.  One, 

its  advertising  columns  are  wholly  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Mass. 

SPEAKING  OF  DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION,  HERE  IS  WHAT  ONE  ADVERTISER 
says:  “/  thought  you  would  like  to  know  how  the  subscribers  to  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  cooperate  with  advertisers  .  .  .  Results  are 
definite.  They  all  seem  to  be  glad  to  use  our  products  and  tell  their 
neighbors  to  ^go  do  likewise’.  We  consider  the  Monitor  the  best  adver¬ 
tising  medium  we  use." 


News,  Advertising, 
Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 


Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  SOO  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO;  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
DETROIT:  3*101  General  Motors  Building 
KANSAS  CITY:  1002  Walnut  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  623  Market  Street 
LOS  ANGELES:  630  S.  Grand  Avenue 
SEATTLE;  824  Skinner  Building 
PARIS:  36  Faubourg  Saint  Honore 
LONDON,  W.C.  2 :  Connaught  House. 
163/4  Strand 

GENEVA:  28  Rue  du  Cendrier 
SYDNEY:  46  Pitt  Street 
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”...INS*  staff  of  news  specialists 
and  feature  writers  helps  us  to 
^  make  a  better  newspaper.”  ^ 


That’s  how  David  E.  Smiley,  publisher  of  the  Tampa, 
Fla.,  Times,  feeb  about  INS’  concrete  contribution 
toward  making  hb  paper  a  liner,  more  interesting 
product  for  hb  readers. 

Reproduced  herewith  b  a  recent  front  page  of  the 
Tampa  Times  illustrating  the  extent  to  which  its  editors 
dbpby  INS  covers^  of  regional,  national,  and  inter* 
national  news. 

Editors  and  publbhers  throughout  the  country  who 
use  INS  feel  as  Mr.  Smiley  does.  They  know  that  INS 


helps  them  turn  out  better  newspapers.  Day  in  and  day 
out  INS  b  the  source  of  dbtinctive,  enterprising,  and 
dependable  coverage  of  the  news — ^plus  the  rteady  flow 
of  dramatic  exclusives  and  brilliantly  written  human 
interest  features  which  give  that  essential  sparkle  to  the 
front  and  inside  pages  of  a  newspaper. 

That’s  why  newspapermen  like  David  E.  Smiley  ap¬ 
plaud  INS  as  a  valuable  ally  in  stimulating  genuine 
reader  interest — the  best  foundation  for  building  great 
and  lasting  circulation. 


Sire«^ 


NEWS  SERVICE 


CHICAGO  STRIKE 

THE  STRIKE  of  1,500  printers  in  Chicago 
against  six  newspapers  there  should  be 
the  final  tipoff  to  all  ITU  members  that 
they  are  being  led  around  by  the  nose  by 
their  national  officers  and  being  used  as 
expendables  in  a  fight  for  the  political  be¬ 
liefs  of  those  officers. 

The  Chicago  newspapers  are  not  taking 
it  lying  down.  They  are  going  to  publish, 
if  they  can,  with  or  without  the  ITU.  How 
long  either  side  can  hold  out  is  prob¬ 
lematical — but  it  may  be  a  long  strike  if 
the  government  doesn’t  stop  it. 

ITU  officers  say  the  Chicago  printers  are 
striking  over  wages.  So  the  1,500  men  are 
prepared  to  go  without  wages  temporarily 
in  order  to  get  more.  How  many  other 
ITU  members  realize  that  those  1,500  could 
have  had  a  wage  increase  more  than  a 
month  ago? 

But,  Woodruff  Randolph  and  other  ITU 
officers  practically  said  they  couldn't  have 
it  because  they  wouldn’t  sign  a  legitimate 
contract  with  employers. 

The  publishers  expressed  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  discuss  wages.  But  they  knew 
that  if  wage  increases  were  granted  before 
other  issues  were  settled  they  would  never 
get  a  contract.  And  without  a  contract, 
the  publishers  would  never  know  how 
much  labor  they  were  going  to  get  for 
their  dollars  because  they  would  con¬ 
stantly  be  open  to  a  repetition  of  this  cur¬ 
rent  ITU  effort  to  mandate  wage  scales. 

The  weakness  of  the  ITU  case  is 
palpable.  The  publishers  have  offered  to 
make  any  wage  increases  retroactive  to 
Oct.  21  after  a  contract  has  been  negoti¬ 
ated.  Whereupon,  Randolph  stated  the 
publishers  “are  guilty  of  not  bargaining  in 
good  faith.’’ 

The  Chicago  situation  may  be  repeated 
in  other  large  cities  before  the  end  of  this 
year.  More  and  more  printers  may  be 
forced  out  of  work  because  of  the  blind 
adherence  of  their  officers  to  a  policy 
which  has  been  turned  and  twisted  so 
much  since  it  was  adopted  that  it  is 
hardly  recognizable. 

The  Randolph  policy  has  created  nothing 
but  confusion  for  ITU  members  in  the  last 
few  years.  In  at  least  three  cities  ITU 
members  lost  their  positions  last  year  be¬ 
cause  of  the  uncompromising  attitude  of 
national  officers.  Those  positions  have  not 
yet  been  filled  by  ITU  members  and  may 
never  be.  Two  weeks  ago,  three  dozen 
more  ITU  members  talked  themselves  out 
of  jobs  on  Long  Island  on  advice  of  the 
Indianapolis  headquarters.  Now  1,500  of 
them  in  Chicago  are  being  shoved  around 
in  what  promises  to  be  a  futile  effort  to 
circumvent  federal  law  and  put  across  the 
unique  philosophy  of  a  mandated  labor 
contract. 

If  ITU  members  want  to  substitute  their 
historically  harmonious  labor  relations, 
which  has  brought  them  the  highest  wage 
scale  among  newspaper  mechanical  unions, 
for  this  kind  of  uncertainty  they  only  have 
to  follow  Randolph’s  lead.  Job  security 
will  come  to  them  through  the  mutual  co¬ 
operation  of  labor  and  management  to 
build  successful  and  profitable  enterprises. 
It  will  not  come  to  them  through  the  de¬ 
structive  tactics  now  being  followed. 


ED1T®RIAL 


And  if  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  that 
whirh  is  another  man’s,  who  shall  give  you 
that  which  is  your  own? — St.  Luke,  XVI;  12. 


THE  “EX-G.I." 

IT’S  BEEN  SAID  before,  but  Paul  Gallico 
in  his  own  inimitable  style  says  it 
better: 

“I  realize  that  to  some  extent  it  is  be¬ 
cause  the  late  war  is  still  close  to  us. 
If  some  day  I  were  to  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  nailed  in  the  act,  I  do  not  believe 
the  boys  would  go  back  to  my  World 
War  I  record  and  headline — ‘Gallico,  Ex- 
Gunner’s  Mate,  Caught  Stealing  Pencils 
From  Blind  Mendicant,’  though  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  make  as  much  sense  almost 
as  the  present-day  constant  reference  to 
the  ex-G.I.  in  the  news.’’ 

Gallico  is  “baffled  (and  so  are  we)  and 
a  little  grieved  that  so  many  newspapers 
continue  to  refer  to  the  bandit  who  knocks 
off  a  Third  Avenue  bar  and  grill,  the  char¬ 
acter  who  solves  his  marital  problems  with 
a  cleaver,  the  sucker  trapped  by  detec¬ 
tives  in  possession  of  the  wrong  blonde, 
the  bigamist  nailed  with  an  extra  frau 
or  two,  the  bank  teller  who  has  packed 
the  little  black  bag  full  of  the  company’s 
spinach  and  dusted  off  to  the  race  track, 
etc.,  as  an  ‘Ex-G.I.’  ’’ 

The  alphabet  disease  which  has  stricken 
our  country  in  the  last  15  years  has  been 
a  “natural”  for  the  newspapers,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  headline  writers.  So  we  have 
developed  “G.I.”  for  what  was  once  a 
“doughboy,”  and  lately  the  term  for  some 
people  has  come  to  mean  any  enlisted  man 
in  any  branch  of  the  armed  forces.  Think 
of  the  space  problem  that  is  solved  by 
using  that  low-count  “G.I.”  or  “Ex-G.I.” 

But,  as  Gallico  points  out,  with  some  12 
to  14  million  men  in  uniform  during  the 
last  war,  who  isn’t  an  “ex-G.I.?”  A  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  them  were  bound  to 
be  “wrongies,”  the  Army  found  that  out. 
And  now  that  they  are  in  civilian  clothes 
the  war  experience  hasn’t  seemed  to  have 
changed  their  mental  outlook. 

Nevertheless,  the  vast  majority  of  G.I.s 
were  “right  guys”  who  were  honest,  law- 
abiding  citizens  before  they  got  into  uni¬ 
form  and  continue  to  be  since  their  return 
to  civvies. 

Why  discredit  the  Army,  the  uniform, 
and  veterans  in  general  by  characterizing 
a  mug  as  an  “ex-G.I.”  when  he  is  caught 
with  the  goods,  even  if  it  is  true.  If  the 
fact  is  pertinent  to  the  news  account,  state 
it  factually  in  the  story.  But  let’s  keep 
the  headlines  from  giving  the  impression 
that  all  former  enlisted  men  are  criminally 
inclined,  or  that  crime  is  the  pet  avocation 
of  only  the  ex-G.I. 


‘ACCENTUATE  THE  POSITIVE' 

VARIOUS  critics  of  the  press--and 
refer  this  time  mainly  to  the  construe, 
tive  critics — have  urged  newspapers  to 
“accentuate  the  positive”  in  the  choice  of 
news  displayed  on  the  front  page.  It  hij 
been  stated  newspapers  too  often  emphs- 
size  the  negative  aspects  of  the  news. 

What  is  meant  is  that  newspapers  shoidd 
portray  less  of  the  sordid  details  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live  and  instead  reflect 
more  of  the  wholesome  influences  sur¬ 
rounding  us. 

It  is  possible  that  any  newspaper  reader 
could  point  to  a  few  editions  of  his 
favorite  paper  with  the  accusation  the 
front  page  contained  a  preponderance  of 
crime  and  tragedy  news.  There  are  days 
like  that,  and  every  editor  is  aware  of  it 
There  are  equally  as  many  days  when 
front  pages  are  almost  bare  of  crime  and 
tragedy.  Unfortunately,  the  reader  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  critic  doesn’t  remember  them 
so  readily. 

It  seems  to  us  the  important  question  I 
in  any  discussion  of  this  subject  should  be: 

Is  the  editor  to  make  a  conscious  selection 
of  news  for  his  front  page  on  the  basis 
of  what  is  negative  and  what  is  positive? 
'The  next  question  is:  Should  he  then  dis¬ 
card  or  “bury”  the  negative  news  items 
and  play  up  the  positive  ones? 

Let’s  admit  that  at  times  there  is  an 
unwarranted  overemphasis  of  negative 
news  on  some  front  pages,  that  some  crime 
stories  are  overplayed;  that  some  inconsfr 
quential  items  appear.  Editors  on  various 
newspapers  disagree  on  the  display  and 
selection  of  that  news  so  there  is  no  reason 
to  expect  that  all  readers  will  concur  is 
the  decision  of  any  one  editor. 

If  editors  should  suddenly  decide  to 
“play  down”  negative  news  will  they  be 
performing  properly  their  function  of  por¬ 
traying  the  daily  life  of  the  country  and 
the  world  to  their  readers? 

We  think  not. 

Such  an  approach  to  the  news  would  be 
far  more  dangerous  than  what  we  now 
face  under  the  worst  possible  application 
of  the  “crime  on  the  front  page”  school 
of  thought. 

Our  readers  would  receive  their  news 
with  a  “buttered  up”  flavor.  Instead  of 
reflecting  the  tenor  of  our  times  as  most 
newspaper  front  pages  attempt  to  do,  they 
would  be  guilty  of  a  Pollyanna  attitude  to 
all  things. 

One  cannot  arbitrarily  separate  the  good 
from  the  bad  in  any  accurate  news  budget 
To  do  so  would  be  either  to  instil  an  im¬ 
pending  sense  of  doom  in  the  readers  U 
we  printed  only  the  bad,  or  develop  * 
false  sense  of  security  if  we  publish  only 
the  good. 

Either  one  would  reflect  a  dereliction  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  newspapers. 

‘There  is  only  one  method  of  news  pres¬ 
entation  and  that  is  a  fair  and  considerate 
mixture  of  the  two.  ‘There  may  be  r^ 
for  improvement  in  the  technique  of  weed¬ 
ing  out  the  unimportant  items,  but  on  the 
average  newspaper  front-page  readers  tn 
given  a  fairly  accurate  reflection  of  dally 
life  in  America. 

Sometimes  the  news  is  predominww 
negative  or  positive  but  it  is  not  the  duty 
of  editors  to  “doctor  it.” 
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advertising  representative  for 
the  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic 
and  Phoenix  Gazette,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Phoenix 
20-30  Club. 


JONATHAN  DANI^.  execu- 
^  tive  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
(N  C  )  News  and  Observer,  is 
en  ’  route  to  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land  to  attend  the  first  meeting 
of  the  United  Nations  sub¬ 
commission  on  protection  of 
minorities.  He  is  the  American 
representative  on  the  commis¬ 
sion. 

Dr  Douglas  S.  Freeman, 
editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
ffews  Leader  has  been  awarded 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  Medal 
by  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  for  his  achievements 
»s  an  historian. 

W.  W.  Knorpp,  former  copub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Phoenix  Arizona 
Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette, 
is  recovering  from  a  fractured 
ieft  leg  and  cuts  and  bruises  on 
his  arms  and  hands  suffered 
when  he  was  knocked  down  and 
dragged  several  feet  by  an 
automobile. 

T.  A.  Smith,  editor,  the 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Journal, 
has  been  named  chairman  of 
the  newly  organized  Spartan¬ 
burg  Rental  Area  Advisory 
Board. 

Lt.  Col.  Henri  Gagnon,  presi¬ 
dent  Quebec  (Que.)  Le  Soleil, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Commander  of  the  Vener¬ 
able  Order  of  the  Hospital  of 
Ste.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

Lloyd  Gregory,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  received 
a  citation  for  the  newspaper's 
service  to  the  Marine  Corps 
during  World  War  II. 

In  The  Business  Office 

GEO.  W.  BAUER  has  been 

named  business  manager  of 
the  Okmulgee  (Okla.)  Daily 
Times  succeeding  W.  S.  (Wal¬ 
ly)  ZscHACH.  Zschach  has  ac¬ 
quired  an  interest  in  and  will 
be  general  manager  of  the 
Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun. 

Harry  T. 

Harlow,  Jr., 
has  been  named 
assistant  to 
Wallace  E. 

Bates,  manager 
of  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  D  e  - 
troit,  Mich.,  of¬ 
fice,  effective 
Jan.  1.  Harlow 
has  been  with 
the  Tribune  ad¬ 
vert  ising  de¬ 
partment  since  Harlow 
1934.  with  the 

exception  of  five  years’  military 
service. 

Irving  (Bud)  Lowe  is  the 
new  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ner  for  the  Yumo  ( Ariz.)  Daily 
Sun.  Lowe  is  a  native  of  New 
York  State  and  served  with  the 
air  forces  at  the  Yuma  Army 
airfield  during  the  war. 

James  Lance,  recently  dis- 
after  five  years’  service 
™  t^  -Army,  has  Joined  the 
advertising  sales  staff  of  the 
^*les  (Ore.)  Optimist. 

L.  Jarrett,  display 
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In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

LEONARD  L.  ALLEN,  member 

of  the  Watertown  (N.  Y.) 
Times  editorial  department  and 
former  city  editor,  observed  his 
87th  birthday  at  his  deck  at  the 
Times,  where  he  now  is  editor 
of  the  “Looking  Backward’’  col¬ 
umn.  He  received  congratula¬ 
tory  messages  from  friends  and 
associate  employes.  He  joined 
the  Times  in  1894  as  market 
editor. 

James  R.  Alexander,  former 
radio  news  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  later  sports  editor  of  the 
Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger,  is  now 
a  reporter  and  feature  writer 
on  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch- 
Herald. 

George  Jewell  transferred 
from  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  sports 
desk  to  makeup,  succoring 
Clifford  Bush,  resigned.  How¬ 
ard  Kemp,  who  writes  a  weekly 
hunting-fishing  column  switched 
from  reporter  to  the  sports  desk. 

Marvin  Needleman  has  joined 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle  staff  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

Edward  J.  Dudley,  former 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  reporter  and  more 
recently  consultant  to  Secretary 
of  the  Army  Kenneth  C.  Roy- 
all,  has  joined  the  John  Price 
Jones  public  relations  staff  in 
New  York. 

Jerry  Costello,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News  and  other 
Gannett  newspapers,  has  one  of 
his  drawings  reprinted  in  the 
Encylopedia  Britannica  in  its 
new  four-volume  history  of  the 
war  decade.  Ten  Eventful 
Years.  Costello’s  work  Is  also 
syndicated  internationally  by 
General  Features  Corp. 

Gunner  Musselman  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Circleville  (O. )  Herald.  He 
comes  to  the  Herald  from  the 
Lima  (O.)  News.  Previously, 
he  had  been  affiliated  with  the 
Dayton  (O.)  Journal  and  the 
Hillsboro  (O.)  Press-Gazette. 


Charles  Leyden,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News,  Is  new  editor  of  the 
bulletin  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Reai  Estate  Editors. 

Jack  Carley,  editorial  writer 
of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial-Appeal,  has  been  award¬ 
ed  the  Memphis  American  Le¬ 
gion  Post  No.  1  memorial  award 
for  Americanism. 

John  M.  Moore,  Galveston, 
Tex.,  newspaperman,  has  been 
named  public  relations  director 
for  the  Galveston  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

James  L.  Morrill,  president 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  former  city  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

Lillian  Herz,  feature  writer 
for  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  News, 
was  honored  as  an  outstanding 
citizen  by  the  Galveston  Histori¬ 
cal  Society. 

May  Schupack,  in  the  edito¬ 
rial  department  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Record  when  it 
closed,  has  taken  over  for  Ad¬ 
vertising  Age  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  area. 

Ray  Brecht  has  returned  to 
the  news  staff  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Evening  Bulletin 
after  being  with  Time  magazine 
and  Kiplinger  News  Service. 
He  was  formerly  in  the  Bulle¬ 
tin’s  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  bureaus. 

Willard  S.  Hansen  has  been 
named  civic  editor  of  the  Cham- 
paign-Urbana  ( Ill. )  News-Ga¬ 
zette.  He  was  previously  with 
the  paper  until  1942,  when  he 
entered  the  Office  of  War  Infor¬ 
mation  Overseas  Branch,.  New 
York,  and  since  late  in  1945  he 
has  been  with  International 
News  and  Publications  Division 
of  the  United  States  State  De¬ 
partment,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Robert  M.  Crocker  of  the 
Maine  Associated  Press  staff, 
has  been  appointed  correspond¬ 
ent  at  Augusta  effective  Nov. 
30.  Crocker  formerly  was  with 
the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Evening 
Journal  and  with  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Evening  Gazette.  He 
succeeds  Lorin  L.  Arnold,  re¬ 
signed. 

Glen  W.  Perrins,  news  editor 
of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner,  was  reelected  chair- 
( Continued  on  page  38 ) 


JACK  ARMSTRONG! 

The  All-American  Boy  al¬ 
ways  is  on  the  go,  and  he’s 
going  great  in  the  daily  strip 
and  Sunday  page. 
Fourteen  years  of 
radio  promotion  are 
behind  Jack  Arm¬ 
strong:  you  can 
capitalize  on  it! 
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Dyar  Retires 
As  P.M.  of 
Spokane  Papers 

Spokane,  Wash.  —  After  39 
years  spent  in  promotion  of  the 
Spokane  Spokesman  -  Review, 
Ralph  E.  Dyar 
is  ?  o  i  n  g  to 
write  the  his¬ 
tory  01  that 
newsnanpr  I'^nr 
that  purpose,  he 
will  retire  from 
his  duties  as  di¬ 
rector  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  re- 
search  for 
Cowles  Publica¬ 
tions  on  Jan.  1. 

Mr.  Dvr>r  u-ill 
turn  to  the  his¬ 
torian  s  ■  ’  p  s  k 
after  an  intense  windup  series 
of  activities.  Early  this  month 
he  gave  a  series  of  lectures  at 
Montana  State  University,  and 
in  December  he  will  show 
Cowles  Publications'  newest 
sound-color  motion  picture  in 
New  York. 

While  in  the  East  he  will  col¬ 
lect  further  material  for  his  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Spokesman-Review, 
and  by  Jan.  1  will  “take  over 
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the  history-writing  job  in  good 
earnest.”  Hugh  Davey,  his  as¬ 
sociate  since  1937,  aside  from 
four  years  of  military  duty, 
takes  over  as  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 

A  playwright  of  both  New 
York  and  Hollywood  produc¬ 
tions  and  author  of  a  book  on 
newspaper  promotion,  Mr.  Dyar 
participated  in  the  evolution  of 
the  publicity  man  into  a  promo¬ 
tion  manager.  From  his  experi¬ 
ences  he  sums  up  these  views 
on  promotion; 

“To  sell  space,  one  must  pre¬ 
sent  facts. 

“To  give  facts,  the  statistical 
story  should  be  offered  in  an 
attractive  way. 

“To  gain  attention,  one  should 
do  the  unusual,  the  unexpected.’’ 

For  his  overall  policy,  he 
subscribes  to  the  theory  which 
the  late  W.  H.  Cowles,  publisher 
of  the  Spokesman-Review  and 
Chronicle,  used  in  helping  build 
the  “Inland  Empire": 

“In  promoting,  do  everything 
of  value.” 

Co'"les  Laid  Foundat’on 

In  expanding  from  a  “public¬ 
ity  man"  for  one  newspaper  to 
a  director  of  promotion  for  two 
newspapers,  three  farm  maga¬ 
zines  and  a  radio  station,  Mr. 
Dyar  proved  both  a  promotion 
leader  and  a  historian  ard  re¬ 
corder,  as  evidenced  by  his 
book.  “Newspaper  Promotion 
and  Research.”  Yet  he  stresses 
that  the  basis  of  promotion  ac¬ 
tivities  here  was  well  laid  by 
the  late  Mr,  Cowles  on  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  October,  1908. 

Mr.  Cowles  had  seen  promo¬ 
tion  at  work  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  where  his  father  was 
business  manager  and  where 
the  Spokane  publisher  himself 
work^  as  a  reporter. 

Today  the  “Inland  Empire” 
concept  is  established  nation¬ 
ally  as  the  result  of  constantly 
expanding  promotion  during 
Mr.  D.var's  regime.  The  promo¬ 
tion  director  himself  has  wit¬ 
nessed  the  transition  brought 
about  by  the  development  of 
research.  Evidencing  the  wide 
orbit  of  Cowles  Publications’ 
promotions  today  are  such  de¬ 
velopments  in  recent  months  as 
completion  of  an  auditorium  in 
the  Chronicle  building  here 
which  Is  specially  designed  for 
sales  presentations  and  organi¬ 
zation  meetings  and  confer¬ 
ences,  equipped  for  presentation 
of  sound  motion  pictures,  a  new 
film  dramatizing  a  readership 
study  of  the  Washington  Farm¬ 
er,  announcement  of  a  com¬ 
plete  post-war  survey  of  the 
Spokane  market  made  by  R.  -H. 
Polk  Co. 

Mr.  Dyar,  after  collecting  ma¬ 
terial  for  his  history,  will  go  to 
his  cabin  home  in  a  canyon  in 
Canada  to  record  the  story  of 
struggle  from  which  a  straggly 
newspaper  emerged  as  heart  of 
an  empire — the  Inland  Empire. 
a 

McGovern  Honored 

Almost  100  telegrams  were 
received  last  week  by  James  L. 
McGovern,  associate  editor  of 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post 
and  Telegram,  who  celebrated 
his  78th  birthday.  He  was  guest 
of  newsmen  at  a  luncheon  and 
party. 


Dyar 
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man  of  the  Carnegie  Free  Li¬ 
brary  board  at  the  annual  elec¬ 
tion  meeting  in  November. 
This  is  his  eighth  year  in  that 
position. 

Charles  Adams  of  the  Dallas, 
Tex.,  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press,  has  been  appointed  radio 
news  editor  in  the  bureau. 

Dwight  H.  Plackard,  for¬ 
merly  a  reporter  on  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Watson  As¬ 
sociates,  Dallas.  Tex.,  public  re 
lations  firm  headed  by  Phil 
Fox,  onetime  managing  editor 
of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

Mary  Jane  Fisher,  for  three 
years  a  staff  member  of  the 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune  in  the 
news  and  society  departments, 
has  enrolled  in  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Bloomington.  James 
Rasmussen  has  been  appointed 
executive  editor.  Marci.\  Hoover 
has  joined  the  society  staff  of 
the  Post-Tribune. 

Erwin  Crewe  Rosenau  cele¬ 
brated  his  20th  anniversary 
with  the  Gary  ( Ind. )  Post-Trib¬ 
une  as  a  reporter  last  month. 
Rosenau,  who  has  covered  every 
beat  on  the  paper,  is  now  as¬ 
signed  to  city  hall. 

Raymond  R.  Horton  of  the 
Albany  (N.  Y. )  staff  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  correspondent  at  Roch¬ 
ester  effective  Dec.  1,  succeed¬ 
ing  Catherine  C.  Parker,  who 
is  being  transferred.  Horton 
joined  the  AP  at  Albany  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1943,  after  experience 
with  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Sun  and  Schenectady  ( N.  Y. ) 
Union-Star.  He  was  born  at 
Binghamton  and  is  a  graduate 
of  Wheaton  College. 

Herbert  L.  Eller  has  joined 
the  editorial  and  advertising 
staff  of  the  Berlin  (Wis. )  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal.  Prior  to  four 
years  in  the  Navy,  he  was  a  re¬ 
porter  and  then  news  editor  of 
the  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Evening 
World,  and  before  that  on  the 
Star-Courier  there. 

Harry  L.  Burkert,  former 
news  reporter  and  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  Newport 
News  (Va. )  Times-Herald,  re¬ 
signed  recently  to  accept  an  as¬ 
signment  with  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  World-News  as  general 
news  reporter. 

Morrell  .  Thomas,  former 
Spartanburg  (S.  C. )  Herald- 
Journal  reporter,  has  been 
named  news  director  of  the 
Lancaster  (S.  C.)  News,  recent¬ 
ly  purchased  by  the  Tri-Coun¬ 
ty  Publishing  Co. 

Lawrence  J.  Distel  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  the  Pon¬ 
tiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press. 

Roger  Bond  has  been  named 
sports  editor  of  the  Albany 
(Ga. )  Herald,  succeeding  Bush 
Perry,  who  has  joined  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  circulation  department. 

Cleveland  Crammer,  formerly 
with  the  Texas  City  ( Tex. ) 
Sun,  has  joined  the  news  staff 
of  Radio  Station  WBAP  in  Fort 
Worth,  Tex. 
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Wedding  Bells 


HUGH  J.  POWELL,  editor  and 
owner  of  the  CoffeyvilU 
(Kas.)  Daily  Journal  for  about 
40  years  until  he  sold  it  to  the 
Coffeyville  Publishing  Co.,  and 
ZoE  Ellsworth,  Nov.  8,  at  Chi- 
mayo,  N.  M. 

Jack  Kerr,  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  United  Press  bureau 
and  Dorothy  (Kay)  Adams,  in 
Newport,  Nov.  13. 

Dane  Wirt,  reporter  for  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot,  and 
Lois  Watters,  recently. 


R.  L.  Jones  Gets 
Executive  Post 
In  Salem,  Ore. 

Salem,  Ore. — Appointment  of 
Robert  Letts  Jones  as  assistant 
publisher  is  announced  here  by 
George  Putnam, 
editor  and  pub 
Usher,  Salem 
Capital  Journal. 

Jones  resigned 
as  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager, 

Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  newly- 
created  position. 

The  appoint¬ 
ment  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  a 
special  Capital  joa„ 

Journal  staff 
dinner  held  Nov.  19  and  became 
effective  immediately.  Jones,  34, 
has  had  experience  on  both  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  sides  and  for 
three  years  was  publisher  of  the 
Vallejo  (Calif.)  Evening  Newt. 
He  sold  that  paper  to  enter  the 
Marine  Corps,  serving  three  and 
a  half  years.  He  was  wounded 
at  Iwo  Jima. 

A  graduate  of  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity’s  journalism  division, 
Jones  became  a  foreign  corres¬ 
pondent  in  1936.  He  covered  the 
civil  war  in  Spain  for  United 
Press.  He  bought  the  Vallejo 
News  after  two  years  as  a  Sas 
Francisco  Chronicle  reporter. 


McMahon  Resigns 
In  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Sherbrooke,  Que. — Announ^ 
ment  is  made  here  of  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Donald  McMahon  at 
managing  editor  of  the  Sher¬ 
brooke  Daily  Record  and  of  the 
appointment  of  Douglas  Ama- 
ron,  now  with  the  Conodias 
Press,  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Mr.  McMahon  has  been  with 
the  Record  for  the  past  17  yean 
and  managing  editor  since  Jan¬ 
uary,  1946. 

Amaron  has  been  for  u 
years  with  the  Canadian  Press. 


lected  by  Alumni 

New  officers  of  the  Unlversi^ 
Minnesota  School  of 
•n  Alumni  Association,  elected 
r  75  graduates  attending  • 
imecoming  luncheon,  include 
ene  Newhall,  Minneo^M 

or,  president;  Wallace  Wikoff, 
Ibert  Lea  (Minn.) 
cepresident.  and 
ilson,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 
rector. 
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Feature  stories 
.  excellent.” 


Tops.  Bright,  speedy. 
Definite  asset." 


Fast,  accurate,  well 
written." 


“Excellent.  Favor 
sports  on  one  wire. 


Speedy  service. 
Congrats.” 


Superior. 


rjr  0 

‘Swell.  Faster,  ,  H 

very  9 

0  “y^fy  satisfactory, 

F  hondy.”  • 

H  “Worthy  of  an  extra  Jt 
salute.”  H 

CIRCULATION 


College  Scholarships 
Gain  in  Popularity 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


OUT  of  159  newspapers  replying 

to  the  ICMA  scholarship  sur¬ 
vey,  16%  are  offering  college 
scholarships  to  their  newspaper 
carriers. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  car¬ 
riers  of  newspapers  with  circula¬ 
tions  from  12,721  to  over  500,000. 
The  following  is  a  table  of  those 
newspapers  according  to  daily 
circulation  and  the  percentage 
of  scholarships  offered:  Under 
25,000,  8%;  25-50,000,  8%;  50-75,- 
000,  16%:  75-100,000,  8%;  100- 
200,000,  32%;  over  200,000,  28%.. 

Average  4”^holar8hip8 

The  average  number  of  schol¬ 
arships  offered  by  these  papers 
is  4.7  with  a  cash  value  of  $335 
each.  The  individual  value 
ranged  from  $150  to  $2,000. 
Newspapers  offer  one  to  20  schol¬ 
arships  annually. 

Cost  of  the  awards  ranged 
from  a  low  of  .2c  to  a  high  of 
4.7c  per  subscriber.  Only  3  news¬ 
papers  spent  over  2c  per  sub¬ 
scriber.  The  median  was  Ic  and 
the  average  1.3c  per  subscriber. 
A  little  more  than  the  cost  of 
a  stick  of  chewing  gun  per  sub¬ 
scriber. 

Of  the  159  newspapers  reply¬ 
ing,  9.5%  expressed  a  negative 
interest.  The  remaining  circula¬ 
tion  managers  were  of  the  belief 
that  carrier  scholarships  were 
the  highest  type  of  newspaper 
boy  promotions. 

Cite  Benefits 

Strangely  enough  the  majority 
of  reasons  given  for  not  offering 
scholarships  were  the  very  rea¬ 
sons  that  other  newspapers  were 
offering  them. 

Benefits  to  be  derived  from 
scholarships  were  the  cutting  of 
carrier  turnover,  raising  the  age- 
level  of  carriers,  attracting  the 
higher  type  of  boy,  winning  the 
cooperations  of  school  authori¬ 
ties,  encouraging  higher  scholas¬ 
tic  achievement,  and  creating 
will  with  the  public. 

with  one  exception,  all  news¬ 
papers  require  a  minimum  of 
one  year  of  carrier  service  in 
order  to  be  considered  for  a 
scholarship. 

One  Year  of  Service 

One  newspaper  offers  $250 
^holarships  to  all  newspaper 
boys  who  are  on  the  “Distin¬ 
guished  Service  List”  for  48  con¬ 
secutive  months. 

Several  newspapers  limit 
scholarship  competition  to  those 
boys  graduating  from  high  school 
but  the  majority  do  not  have 
such  limitations  other  than  one 
year  of  service. 

With  two  exceptions,  scholar¬ 
ship  awards  are  based  on  the 
scholastic  and  carrier  record  of 
the  boys  participating.  The  ex¬ 
ceptions  were  the  one  newspaper 
requiring  the  48  consecutive 
months  of  service  and  the  other 
is  limited  to  those  former  car¬ 
riers  that  continue  to  be  gain¬ 
fully  occupied  on  the  newspaper 


while  attending  one  of  the  local 
colleges.  In  the  latter  case  the 
scholastic  record  of  the  appli¬ 
cant  is  taken  into  consideration. 

In  addition  to  a  stated  scholar¬ 
ship  award  two  newspapers  give 
$1  for  each  week  the  scholarship 
winner  has  carried  a  route. 

Standards  Mentioned 

The  most  popular  standards 
for  judging  winners  was  schol¬ 
arship,  citizenship  and  route- 
manship.  In  computing  the 
routemanship  factor,  length  of 
time  on  route,  service  sales  and 
collections  are  generally  consid¬ 
ered. 

One  paper  offers  four  $250 
scholarships  to  their  179  carriers, 
the  highest  percentage  of  schol¬ 
arship  to  total  number  of  car¬ 
riers. 

One  circulator  claims  that  his 
nine  years  of  experience  in 
awarding  scholarships  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  “higher  type  of  boys; 
encourages  good  grades,  gains 
good  will  of  parents,  school  au¬ 
thorities  and  public;  and  retains 
good  boys  on  routes  all  during 
four  years  of  high  school.” 

Scholarships  Endorsed 

Both  the  ANPA-ICMA  News¬ 
paper  Boy  Committees  and  the 
California  Newspaperboy  Foun¬ 
dations  urge  the  awarding  of 
college  scholarships  to  news¬ 
paper  boys. 

Although  the  scholarships  of¬ 
fered  are  available  to  a  limited 
number  of  carriers,  the  results 
of  the  program  indicate  that 
they  more  than  pay  for  them¬ 
selves. 

A  decrease  in  carrier-turnover 
is  bound  to  result  in  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  service  and  lessen  the 
amount  of  time  and  money  now 
expended  in  contracting  and 
training  new  carriers. 

The  most  significant  result  of 
the  survey  shows  the  increased 
interest  and  inauguration  of 
newspaper  boy  scholarships. 
40%  of  those  newspapers  award¬ 
ing  scholarships  began  the  offer 
this  year.  73%  have  been  in 
operation  less  than  2  years. 

The  trend  is  definitely  in  the 
right  direction  and  from  the 
comments  received  from  circu¬ 
lators  not  now  awarding  schol¬ 
arships,  the  indication  is  that 
carrier  scholarships  will  soon  be 
the  accepted  practice  on  most 
newspapers. 


THERE'S  MONEY 

for  you  in  the  pockets  of  people 
who  want  the  equipment  you  don't 
want.  Collect  it  now  throuith  an 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  For  Sale 
Ad. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Tower 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Tel.;  BRyant  0-.30.52 


Incentive  Club 

The  Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening 
News  is  sponsoring  a  new  club, 
the  K.E.N.  "100”  Club,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  carrier 
salesmen  wi&  incentive  for 
better  service  to  customers.  A 
full  program  of  activity  has 
been  drafted,  Willis  H.  Schulte, 
circulation  manager,  said,  in¬ 
cluding  bowling  league,  swim¬ 
ming  team,  competition  in  city 
league's  athletic  schedule,  and 
various  organizational  events. 

Ten  qualification  require- 
ments  have  been  established 
for  the  boys  before  they  can 
gain  membership  in  K.E.N. , 
including  salesmanship  quotas; 
perfect  delivery  service  for  30 
days;  punctuality  in  time  of  de¬ 
livery;  payment  of  newspaper 
bill  in  full  by  1  a.m.  each  Sat¬ 
urday;  neatness  and  accuracy  in 
collection  records;  courtesy  to 
customers;  legible  route  lists; 
etc. 

New  Street  Ordinance 

MILWAUKEE  —  An  ordinance 

banning  the  practice  of  sell¬ 
ing  subscriptions  to  newspapers 
and  other  periodicals  on  the 
streets  of  the  city,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Milwaukee  Com¬ 
mon  Council.  The  law  was 
sponsored  by  the  Milwaukee 
Better  Business  Bureau  and 
seeks  to  prevent  the  selling  of 
“worthless  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  by  high  pressure  street 
salesmen.” 

California  Meeting 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Members 

of  the  board  of  directors  and 
of  the  advisory  council  of  the 
California  Newspaperboy  Foun¬ 
dation  will  meet  here  Dec.  13. 

E.  L.  Schellenberg,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  &  Tribune-Sun, 
is  newly  elected  chairman  of 
the  advisory  council.  He  is  the 
immediate  past  president  of  the 
California  Circulation  Managers 
Association. 

Others  newly  named  to  the 
council  are  George  S.  Jackson, 


Long  Beach  Press  Telegram' 
Jack  F.  Lent,  Riverside  Preij 
Enterprise;  E.  R.  Lovett,  Penin- 
sula  Newspapers,  Inc.;  Olen 
Rehm,  Fresno  Bee;  A.  H.  Stone 
Oakland  Tribune,  and  AMen 
Waite,  Southern  California  As¬ 
sociated  Newsapers. 

The  Hayward  Review’s  appli. 
cation  for  foundation  member¬ 
ship  has  been  accepted,  C.  Rob¬ 
ert  Payne,  managing  director, 
announced. 

Writings  For  Carriers 

Montgomery,  Ala.— Two  boys 
selected  by  the  Montgomery  Ad- 
ver User- Alabama  Journal  circu¬ 
lation  department  from  the  188 
employed  by  the  papers  as  “star 
carriers”  for  1947  were  featured 
in  the  Sunday  edition  with  per¬ 
sonality  stories  and  pictures  of 
the  two  boys  at  a  local  bank 
savings  window  making  de 
posits. 

A.  D.  Potter,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  said  the  carriers  were 
scored  on  conduct,  school 
grades,  courtesy,  neatness,  relia¬ 
bility,  effort  and  other  outstand¬ 
ing  qualities  in  making  the  s^ 
lections. 

Grcmd  Canyon  Visit 

CARRIERS  of  the  Los  Angeles 

(Calif.)  Examiner  are  hard  at 
work  to  win  an  educational  trip 
to  Grand  Canyon.  Fifty-six  boys 
will  be  eligible  to  take  the  four- 
day  tour,  with  the  mother  of 
each  winning  carrier  having 
her  choice  of  a  valuable  house 
hold  merchandising  prize. 
u 

From  South  Africa 

Bob  Connolly,  former  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  fiail]/ 
Herald,  visited  some  of  his  old 
colleagues  on  the  Herald-Newt 
recently  for  the  first  time  in  10 
years.  Connolly,  who  has  been 
working  in  South  Africa  for 
many  years,  is  in  the  U.S.  on 
assignment  from  the  Rand  Doily 
Mail,  Johannesburg,  to  sketch 
UN  personalities. 


He  guards 

your  readers’  most  precious  possession 

Here  is  the  famous  physician  and  medical  con¬ 
sultant  who  comes  to  your  readers’  homes  every 
day  in  the  year.  He  is  DR.  THEODORE 
DELLEN  who  edits  what  has  been  called  the 
most  valuable  health  column  in  America! 

The  volume  of  his  mail,  alone,  suggests  the 
measure  of  reader  interest  in  “How 
Well”  ....  but  better  still,  sample  prwfs  wiu 
show  you  how  appealing  an  authoritative  pres 
tige  feature  really  can  be.  Write  or  wire  no 

Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 
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MYRON  LEVISTEIN, 
manager  of  Kobacker's,  one  of 
the  leading  department  stores 
in  Canton,  Ohio,  says — 


"THE  -V^CANTON  REPOSITORY 
IS  OUR  S3le$  magnet 


FOR  A  30  MILE  RADIUS 


Last  Spring,  before  starting  a  $160,000  expansion  program,  we  made  some  inter¬ 
esting  market  studies.  Closely  checked  tests  made  to  determine  The  Canton 
Repository’s  influence  in  CITY  and  TRADING  zones  convinced  us  that  our 
advertising  in  this  newspaper  pulled  immediate  action  from  the  most  remote 
corners  of  its  coverage.  The  results  of  these  tests  definitely  made  The  Canton 
Repository  our  #1  medium,  and  I’d  advise  national  advertisers  who  do  not  know 
its  power  to  get  acquainted  at  once. 


•  A  RICH  MARKET  —  32$, 000  brand  conscious  con¬ 
sumers  ...  an  effective  buying  income  of  $31$,- 
$0$,000’’'  in  Stark  County  alone  .  .  .  plus  the 
buying  power  of  one  of  Ohio’s  richest  farm  areas. 

•  A  STABILIZED  MARKET  —  173  diversified  industries 
and  an  annual  farm  income  of  9  million  dollars 
keep  sales  at  a  constant  high. 

•  A  ONE  NEWSPAPER  MARKET  —  The  Canton  Reposi¬ 
tory  is  99,3%  home  delivered  in  the  city  zone  .  .  . 
88.9%  home  delivered  throughout  Stark  County. 
It’s  the  ideal  newspaper  for  a  test  campaign. 

*1947  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power 
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Retail  Advertising 

continued  from  page  28 

to  introduce  the  item  the  same 
Sunday  in  a  great  paper.  The 
greater  store’s  sample  arrived. 
The  lesser  store’s  didn’t.  The 
greater  store  ran  its  ad  alone 
for  $850  and  repeated  it  in  a 
second  paper  Tuesday  for  $275. 
Total  $1,125.  With  a  good  dis¬ 
play  in  the  store,  they  sold  not 
one  unit  in  a  solid  week  .  .  . 
weather  fine.  The  heading  was 
MYSTERIOUS  MATTRESS. 
The  art  was  beautiful  but  point¬ 
less — the  copy  was  sired  by 
hunch  and  dammed  by  intu¬ 
ition. 

Tested  Appeal 

The  lesser  store’s  sample  ar¬ 
rived.  Its  ad  was  run  the  next 
Sunday,  same  medium — $450. 
Despite  its  lack  of  prestige,  that 
store  sold  11  units  the  first  week 
— and  7  more  the  second,  with 
no  repeat  or  support  of  any 
kind.  This  store  sold  over  50 
units  before  it  was  through. 
The  heading  was:  “WHO  CAN’T 
RELAX?  WHO  CAN’T  SLEEP?” 
T^e  art  was  ordinary  but  per¬ 
tinent.  And  the  copy  was 
packed  solid  with  prov^  vita¬ 
mins  that  make  ads  sell.  It  was 
deliberately  created  to  plant 
causes  for  the  effects  de¬ 
sired  in  the  minds  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  logical  prospects.  (See 
cuts. ) 

I  have  in  my  files  the  ads 
from  over  20  great  stores  that 
tried  to  sell  this  item.  Most  of 
them  failed  miserably.  Their 
ads  show  why.  Their  writers 
and  layout  people  do  not  view 
advertising  as  the  profession  of 
selling  in  print.  They  are  dilet¬ 
tantes — well-meaning  but  un¬ 
academic  young  men  and  wo¬ 
men — often  creating  nice  ads 
for  their  personal  scrapbooks. 
Instead  of  working  to  relentless¬ 
ly  influence  the  minds  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  prospects. 

Bad  Ads  Are  Murderous 

On  October  1,  I  was  talking 
to  a  vicepresident  of  a  store 
you  knew.  He  was  complaining 
bitterly  about  markdowns,  and 
mAitioned  just  closing  out  auto 
compasses — marked  down  from 
$2.49  to  6Sc.  That  means  each 
one  sold  at  the  markdown  price, 
consumed  the  gross  profit  ob¬ 
tained  by  selling  one  at  the 
regular  price.  That's  a  tough 
way  to  make  money.  His  marked 
down  quantity  was  large. 

I  said:  “You  started  adver¬ 
tising  those  last  spring,  I  be¬ 
lieve.” 

“How  did  you  know?”  .  .  . 
in  surprise. 

How  NOT  to  Advertise 

“Because  I  saw  the  ad,  clipped 
it,  and  reproduced  it  full  size 
as  a  grand  example  of  exactly 
how  NOT  to  advertise  the 
item,”  I  replied.  He  sighed 
deeply.  I  continued.  “The  ad¬ 
vertising  you  ran  could  not 
conceivably  have  sold  any  but 
the  easiest  of  easy  marks  for 
the  item — those  who  were  al¬ 
ready  sold  before  the  ad  was 
run.” 

At  all  times,  there  are  many 
items  for  which  the  demand  is 
not  active  and  alive.  It  has  to 


Com  Io  ind  Uo  Do«n  (h  Private)  Oa  TMa 
SIMMONS  PULSATING  BOX  SPRING  AND  MATTRESS 

SMMttenW.*  ,>epp« 

^  Uwa  ia  s  Mtunt  oed  Wd  ikat  Uska  lifca  as*  Mk«r  isa  bad— b«l  ^f«as  ■ 

-  alarvk  aMWb.  Im  arm  bIsmm  m  pMr  bw4.  taa  m  yw  atattk  ud  rm'n 

^nast  Cbaatad  bacauaa  ilte  StMMMa  PhImimb  $pRBg  sad 
STS'  ^  Manraaa  u  dtMfaad  ••  iiMMMlaia  nrrwIaMM,  r«l«s  yemr  aeiat*  badf 

W  BMirklv,  aaiwva  lirvdsaia  aed  Wsadi  ywtf  aMir«  bsM  avtaiBM*. 
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~  aaatbiMB  r«M  wteveally  aed  ratersaliy.  Vt  taB*<  dtarnba  W— ysM  mml 
rtpmrerr  M~  aad  »t’*«  paaparad  a  private  roa*  «4aaa  ya«  AM  da  aa.  J«l 
^  alaUitai  aa  aad  le  laaaty  BiMtet  ksM  Im  aata— g 

baMadte.  btap  B.  if  aady  a«l  al  aariasMy.  aad  aaa  baa  yae  ca«  4 
aaabaMaa  vaara  af  batter  livtaa  far. _ — - 
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The  ad  at  left  introducing  a  new 
type  of  mattress  and  box  spring 
thot  imparted  a  feeling  of  motion 
to  the  bed,  failed  to  sell  one  unit 
in  a  solid  week.  Exhibit  B. 
above,  sold  11  units  of  the  same 
kind  of  pulsating  box  spring  and 
mattress  in  one  week,  with  a 
heading,  “Who  Can't  Relax? 
Who  Can't  Sleep?"  The  art  was 
ordinary  but  pertinent,  and  copy 
was  packed  with  “proved  vita¬ 
mins  that  make  ads  sell."  The 
store  sold  over  50  units  before 
it  was  through. 


be  made  so.  It  must  be  ac¬ 
tivated.  A  skilled  writer  must 
warm  to  the  task  and  convey  in 
lively  human  manner  her  en¬ 
thusiasm  or  fascination  to  the 
reader  who  is  a  potential  cus¬ 
tomer.  Such  must  be  the  case 
to  sell  auto  compasses. 

Good  Ads  Sell 

The  same  store  about  the 
same  time  ran  an  ad  for  a  $6.50 
vibrator.  Women  were  not 
pestering  stores  for  such  items 
at  the  time.  But  appreciating 
the  faculty  that  even  the  best 
stores  have  for  advertising  with 
the  utmost  disparity  of  effect¬ 
iveness,  I  clipped  that  ad  too, 
made  a  slide  of  it,  and  popped 
it  into  a  lecture  as  an  example 
of  a  superior  selling  effort— one 
that  embraced  many  of  the 
well  established  principles  of 
advertising  that  sells.  Later,  I 
looked  up  the  results.  The  ad 
sold  400  in  the  first  3  days,  and 
400  more  before  three  weeks 
were  up — with  coupons  still 
trailing  in.  That  ad  cost  $275 
to  run,  at  a  cost  of  5%  of  its 
response. 

The  ad  writer  might  easily 
have  flubbed  that  ad,  had  he 
written  it  as  his  compatriot 
wrote  the  compass  ad.  And  in¬ 
stead  of  producing  $5,200  of 
plus  sales  in  a  hurry,  it  could 
have  flopped — and  the  buyer, 
convinced  he  had  erred,  might 
have  taken  markdowns  some 
months  later.  Because  the  ad 
was  good,  the  store  has  sold 
over  2,000  from  3  insertions.  No 
markdowns  here! 

Ad  writing  of  the  “compass 
kind”  or  the  “mysterious  mat¬ 
tress”  kind  is  ghastly  expensive 
no  matter  what  the  copywriter 
is  paid — $30  a  week  or  $200.  It 


is  expensive  to  the  newspaper 
as  well  as  to  the  store.  Ad 
writing  of  the  vibrator  kind, 
which  is  done  consistently  only 
by  those  who  know  how  to  de¬ 
liberately  plant  causes  for  spe¬ 
cific  effects,  is  cheap  at  any 
price.  It’s  good  for  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  good  for  the  store. 
Figure  it  out. 

I  have  instanced  the  last 
three  cases  to  support  the  paper 
drapery  story.  I  have  hundreds 
of  them  in  my  files.  In  apparel 
advertising,  it  is  the  same.  Most 
stores’  mine-run  advertising  on 
apparel  usually  skims  off  only 
the  easy  prospects.  The  almost 
nunvberless  marginal  prospects 
who  might  be  induced  to  read 
the  ad,  and  to  see  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  satisfactions  of  buy¬ 
ing  are  not  touched.  Hence, 
profit-erasing  markdowns! 

How  can  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  possibly  believe  that  this 
is  none  of  his  business?  Some 
of  them  tell  me  it  isn’t 
Actually,  it’s  just  their  life¬ 
blood. 

■ 

Oil  Writers  Form 
New  Asscciation 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Formation  of 
the  Association  of  Petroleum 
Writers  has  been  announced  by 
Jay  Hall,  oil  editor  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News  and  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  new  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Paul  S.  Hedrick  of  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World  is  president  and 
Leroy  Menzing,  Fort  Worth 
( Tex. )  Star  -  Telegram,  vice- 
president. 

Membership  numbers  about 
50  writers  for  newspapers,  trade 
journals  and  allied  publica¬ 
tions. 


New  Advisors 
Are  Named  by 
Ad  Council 

Acceptance  by  H.  E.  Bab¬ 
cock,  Elmo  Roper,  Allan  L 
Swim,  and  Reese  H.  Taylor  of 
membership  on  its  public  ad 
visory  committee  has  been  an 
nounced  by  the  Advertising 
Council.  Serving  with  15  other 
leaders  from  labor,  manag^ 
ment,  education  and  civic  fields 
the  new  appointees  will  help 
guide  the  Council  in  the  selee 
tion  of  projects  for  national 
public  service  advertising  cam 
paigns. 

The  public  advisory  commit 
tee  passes  upon  all  requests  by 
private  and  civic  organizationj 
for  advertising  campaign  j 
through  Council  facilities  in  all 
media.  The  committee  also  lays 
down  the  general  policy  to  be 
followed  in  each  campaign 
adopted. 

Mr.  Babcock,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  at  Cornell 
University,  was  appointed  to 
bring  to  the  committee  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  farm  problems.  He  or¬ 
ganized  and  Is  a  former  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Cooperative 
Grange  League  Federation,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Food  Emergency  Boaid 
Commission  in  1943. 

Columnist  Roper 

Mr.  Roper,  marketing  con¬ 
sultant  and  public  opinion  ana¬ 
lyst,  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  the  manufacturing  and  pub¬ 
lic  utility  fields  before  entering 
marketing  research  in  1933. 

A  newspaper  columnist  since 
1944,  Mr,  Roper  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Market  R^ 
search  Council. 

Named  because  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  newspaper  and  la¬ 
bor-management  fields,  Mr. 
Swim  is  today  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  CIO  and  is  the  editor 
of  the  CIO  News.  A  former 
newspaper  reporter,  editor  and 
publisher  in  Arkansas,  he  joined 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
Alliance  in  1935. 

He  later  toured  the  nation 
for  two  years,  observing  and 
writing  on  management-labor  af¬ 
fairs  for  Scripps-Howard. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  president  of  the 
Union  Oil  Co. 
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Five  ...  six  and  even  seven  Southeastern  or 
Southern  Conference  football  gomes  ore  covered  by 
The  Atlanta  Journal's  staff  of  Sports  Writers  each 
week.  On  Sundays,  eight  and  ten  pages  are  given 

over  to  the  "best  coverage"  of  football  given  by 
any  Southern  Newspoper.  Telescopic  "Big  Bertha" 

cameras,  a  Fairchild  Sequence  Camera  plus  AP  and 
Acme  Wirephotos  give  The  Journal  picture  coverage 

of  these  games  no  other  Southern  newspaper 
can  give.  The  Atlanta  Journal  has  long  been 

recognized  as  the  greatest  newspaper  in  the  South 
on  Sports  coverage — and  here's  why  ...  it  has 
The  South's  Greatest  Sports  Staff. 
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ED  DAIVFORTH 

Sports  Editor 

a  sports  editor  In  Atlanta  for 
more  than  38  years,  speeialisina  In 
football.  He  is  recoaniaed  as  the  No.  1 
Southern  Sports  columnist  and  is  also 
known  as  the  Dean  of  Southern  Sports 
Writers.  He  has  covered  23  Kentucky 
Derbies  .  .  .  six  Rose  Bowl  tames  and 
many  World  Scries  tames. 
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GC/Y  TILLER 

.  a  sports  writer  in 
Atlanta  for  11  years,  with 
three  years  out  for  serv¬ 
ice  with  Admiral-  Halsey 
in  the  South  Pacifie. 
Specialixint  on  football 
and  baseball,  he  also 
writes  a  column  “Names 
in  The  Sports  News”. 


MORRIS 

MeLEMORE 

...  a  specialist  in  foot- 
bell.  McLemore  has  been 
with  The  Journal  since 
1940  with  time  oat  to 
serve  as  Infantry  Cap¬ 
tain  in  Europe  durint 
World  War  n. 


ED  MILES 

.  .  a  sports  writer  for 
The  Journal  for  23  years. 
His  specialty  is  solf  and 
ranks  amonc  the  best  in 
baseball  and  football  re- 
portlns.  Miles  served  as 
a  Lt.  Com.  in  World  War 
II. 


BILL 

RICHARDSOIV 

.  .  has  covered  Prep 
Sports  for  The  Journal 
since  1943.  The  Journal’s 
Sports  Section  is  "most 
readlnc”  amonc  hlch 
schoolers,  because  of  its 
ontstandinc  Prep  Sport 
coverace. 


JOE 

LIVLVGSTOiV 

.  .  .  writes  an  outdoor 
column  “In  The  Open” 
and  is  an  accomplished 
writer  on  baseball,  foot¬ 
ball,  boxinc.  basketball 
and  traok. 


BILLIE  CHEiVEY 

.  .  .  covers  Prep  Sports 
and  is  The  Journal’s 
“Inquirinc  Sports  Re¬ 
porter”.  Miss  Cheney  is 
one  of  a  few  women  in 
the  South  who  sueeess- 
fuUy  foUows  sports  wrlt- 
inc  ah  a  career. 


JIMMY  WALL 

.  .  .  writes  about  Prep 
Sports  with  an  amaxinc 
techniune  for  predictions 
— his  reportinc  and  writ- 
inc  is  “must  rcadinc” 
amonc  Prep  Sport  en¬ 
thusiasts  and  has  a  hues 
hich-school  foUowinc. 


BOBBY 

FITZGERALD 

.  .  .  has  been  with  The 
Journal  for  three  years 
as  Prep  Sports  reporter 
and  has  built  a  bic  tol- 
lowinc  amonc  Prep  and 
Hich  School  readers. 


o.  B.  KEELER 

...  the  NaUon’s  Ne.  1 
Oolf  writer.  He  has  eev- 
•rod  €7  NaUonal  Oell 
Tournaments  in  the  U.  8. 
and  Great  Britain  and  to 
the  ONLY  psrsen  in  the 
world  who  saw  Bobby 
Jones  win  aU  IS  of  his 
Nattoaal  OoU  Champton- 
ships. 


DAN 

MAGILL,  JR. 

...  as  Prep  Sports  Rd- 
Itor.  he  heads  the  “staff 
within  a  staff”  which 
covers  all  phases  et  Prep 
Sports.  Recocnlxed  as  an 
accomplished  athlete,  he 
served  as  an  athletic 
effieer  in  the  Marine 
Cerps  darinc  the  war. 
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New  Book  on  Comics 
Adds  Critical  Study 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


NEITHER  strictly  art  nor  strict¬ 
ly  literature,  the  comics  have 
been  avidly  discussed  in  articles 
and  practically 
ignored  by 
books.  For  the 
syndicate  man, 
then,  the  re¬ 
searcher,  jour¬ 
nalist  or  general 
reader,  “The 
Comics,’’  by 
Coulton  Waugh, 
should  be  good 
news. 

Just  published 
by  Macmillan,  it 
contains  literal¬ 
ly  hundreds  of 
answers  which  had  been  buried 
in  files,  tradition  and  crumbling 
bound  volumes  of  the  old  New 
York  American,  World  and  Her¬ 
ald.  Was  “Mutt  and  Jeff"  the 
pioneer  or  the  popularizer  of  the 
newspaper  strip?  How  did  the 
“girlie-girlie”  and  teenage  com¬ 
ics  develop?  What  was  James 
Swinnerton  doing  when  he 
wasn't  drawing  “Little  Jimmy”? 
Who  syndicated  “The  Hall  Room 
Boys”?  How  did  King  Features 
get  its  name? 

Waugh,  who  drew  “Dickie 
Dare”  for  AP  Newsfeatures  10 
years  and  later  created  “Hank” 
for  PM,  tackled  a  tough  assign¬ 
ment  when  he  went  into  reverse 
to  put  comics  into  words.  Much 
of  the  two  years  since  he 
dropped  “Hank”  he  has  spent 
burrowing  in  files,  checking  the 
amazingly  conflicting  accounts 
of  almost  every  development  in 
the  medium  and  synthesizing  his 
results  into  a  forward-moving 
history  of  the  amazing  comic 
phenomenon.  He  is  a  competent 
art  critic  as  an  artist  himself 
and  the  son  of  the  noted  sea 
painter,  Frederick  Waugh. 

Unlike  Martin  Sheridan,  whose 
“Comics  and  Their  Creators”  is 
practically  the  only  other  popu¬ 
lar  book  devoted  entirely  to 
comics,  Waugh  talks  chiefly  of 
the  artists’  products  and  lets 
their  lives  pretty  much  take 
care  of  themselves. 

If  you've  been  wondering  how 
the  weird  team  of  “Barney 
Google''^  and  Spark  Plug  became 
the  weirder  team  of  “Barney 
Google  and  Snuffy  Smith,”  the 
answer  is  in  the  book.  So,  too, 
are  descriptions  of  “Foxy  Grand¬ 
pa”  in  1900,  introducing  Teddy 
Roosevelt  into  a  comic  page 
wrestling  match — something  no 
modern  comic  would  dare  to  do 
with  General  Eisenhower.  So, 
too,  a  blow-by-blow  account  of 
how  "Thimble  Theatre”  grew 
into  “Popeye”  and  a  more 
sketchy  account  of  how  tearful 
“Apple  Mary”  became  sophisti¬ 
cated  “Mary  Worth.” 

Some  of  these  details  have 
been  related  before,  though  not 
as  completely.  Waugh  adds  also 
his  own  criticisms,  artistic  and 
literary.  In  a  brief  chapter  he 
discusses  the  rise  of  the  comic 
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book.  And  he  speculates  on  the 
social  significance  of  this  half¬ 
century-old  medium.  Clearly  his 
sympathies  are  more  with  such 
"old  masters”  as  George  Herri- 
man's  “Krazy  Ka4”  than  Bert 
Whitman's  modern  and  stream¬ 
lined  “Debbie  Dean,”  but  he  has 
a  comment  for  all. 

Because  not  everyone  will 
agree  with  all  his  comments, 
possibly  comics  are  at  last  about 
to  develop  a  critical  and  an¬ 
alytical  literature  of  their  own. 

Honeybelle 

CHARLES  O.  KATES  has  only 

a  baby  boy  and  Andrew 
Sprague  no  child  at  all.  So 
Writer  Kates  and  Artist  Sprague 
are  collaborating  on  a  gag  strip 
for  General  Features  Corpora¬ 
tion — all  about  a  lively  little 
girl  named  “Honeybelle,”  also 
her  dog  Stumpy  and  moonstruck 
frog  Zanzibar.  The  strip  will  be 
released  Feb.  2. 

"Honeybelle  isn't  produced  by 
inspiration,”  Kates  admitted  to 


Sprague  Kates 

E&P.  “Andy  and  I  got  together 
and  decid^  right  away  that 
anything  that  wasn't  humorous 
was  out.  We  wanted  a  little 
girl  sort  of  pretty,  not  too  real¬ 
istic.  We  wanted  cheesecake  and 
we  got  Ginger  Lee.  Honeybelle's 
aunt,  who's  a  model.  And  we 
wanted  pets;  so  we  put  the  dog 
in.  We  wanted  gags  that  weren't 
too  realistic — and  so  Nosey  Jo- 
sey.  Lovelorn  Lou  and  Wolfle. 
It  isn't  inspiration.  It’s  syn¬ 
thetic.” 


Waugh 


Kates  could  have  been  corny 
and  said  “perspiration,”  because 
the  two  first  met  to  collaborate 
on  the  feature  and  have  in  two 
years  developed  a  feature  and 
provided  GFC  with  a  year's  ad¬ 
vance  strips. 

Sprague,  as  the  son  of  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  decorative  arts  at  New 
York  University,  studied  at  the 
Grand  Central  School  of  Art, 
Art  Students  League  and  Cava¬ 
naugh  School  of  Art.  When  he 
graduated  he  became  assistant 
three  and  a  half  years  to  Zack 
Mosley,  who  draws  “Smilin' 
Jack”  for  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate,  and 
he  has  since  assisted  Raeburn 
Van  Buren,  who  draws  “Abbie 
and  Slats”  for  United  Features 
Syndicate.  He  has  also  done 
commercial  cartooning  and  been 
art  editor  of  a  Long  Island  news¬ 
paper. 

Kates'  career  as  a  gag  writer 
suggests  a  reaction  from  his 
background.  Since  leaving  the 
Army  as  a  lieutenant-colonel  he 
has  freelanced  gags  to  panel 
artists  and  scripts  to  one  strip, 
but  before  service  he  had  for 
seven  years  been  editor  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Funeral  Director  ( and  writ¬ 
ten  also  for  American  Ceme¬ 
tery.  ) 

“This  is  going  to  put  our  strip 
in  the  grave,”  he  groaned  as  the 
facts  were  disinterred.  “Any  re¬ 
marks  about  my  ghosting  on  an¬ 
other  strip.  .  .  .” 

But  a  moment  later  he  de¬ 
clared,  “We're  still  out  to  get  a 
laugh  and  we  won't  let  reality 
get  in  our  way.” 

New  or  Moved 

WALT  DITZEN,  cartoon  editor 

of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
Syndicate  and  creator  of  the 
sports  gag  strip,  “Fanfare,”  has 
been  unable  to  agree  with  CS-TS 
on  a  new  contract  and  as  of  Dec. 
20  Ditzen  and  “Fanfare”  will 
move  over  to  John  F.  Dille's 
National  Newspaper  Service. 
The  flexible  comic,  drawn  to  run 
vertically,  horizontally  or  in  a 
square,  in  three  frames  or  four, 
will  continue  to  be  service  by 
CS-TS  to  its  approximately  40 
papers  through  Dec.  18.  Prior  to 
syndication  the  cartoonist 


New  Idea  for 
Exchanges 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  —  Editoriti] 
picked  up  from  other  ne«qi. 
pers  are  being  presented  to  the 
public  in  a  new  manner  in  the 
Syracuse  Herald- Journal. 

When  an  editorial  is  found  in 
an  exchange  paper  that  ij 
deemed  worthy  of  reproduction 
the  prevailing  custom  amonj 
newspapers  is  to  merely  lift  tht 
text  and  credit  the  paper  ii 
which  it  originally  was  printed 

When  Herald -Journal  editoria 
writers  come  across  an  e^toi 
ial  which  conforms  or  doesnt 
conform  to  their  policy,  it  h 
reproduced  under  a  large  head 
ing  “We  Agree”  or  “We  Die 
a  g  r  e  e,”  followed  underneath 
with  the  phrase  “With  the,..,’ 
inserting  the  name  of  the  pape 
from  which  it  is  taken. 


worked  at  putting  humor  as  weL 
as  point  into  cartoons  for  tb 
National  Safety  Council. 

Stanley  Link's  new  comit 
strip  that  the  Chicago  Tribuw 
launched  with  a  $12,500  namini 
contest  (E&P,  Oct.  11,  page  54! 
is  ready  for  syndication  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  -  New  Yobk 
News  Syndicate.  “The  Dailys' 
rounds  out  with  a  family-ty^ 
strip  aimed  at  humor  Link's  car¬ 
toon  features  for  CT-NYN.  ffis 
others  are  the  Sunday  "Tiny 
Tim”  fairy  tale  page  and  the 
daily  “Ching  Chow”  philosophic 
panel.  CT-NYN,  in  adding  "The 
Dailys”  to  its  successful  family 
of  comics,  counts  to  12  and  bills 
the  new  strip  as  the  “lucky 
13th.” 

Notes 

COLUMNIST  Henry  McLemore 
of  McN AUGHT  Syndicate  is  not 
going  to  take  President  Tru¬ 
man's  slur  on  columnists'  atti- 
tude  toward  facts.  “No  one  has  ] 
any  more  respect  for  facts  than 
I  do,”  he  declared  in  his  Nov  25 
column.  “I  always  stand  up  when 
a  fact  enters  the  room.”  And 
more  in  the  same  convincing 
vein.  So  now  the  President 
knows. 


And  “pipinir  hot!"  Yes,  out 
from  Washinftton  come  many 
syndicated  columns  and  re¬ 
leases,  but  what  about  an 
exclusive  Capital  live-news 
feature,  written  by  a  woman 
whose  keen  eye  is  always  on 
"What-nobody-else-irets” ! 


Washington  News  Whiffs 


looks  at  national  or  international  news  from  your  own  Main 
Street  angle.  The  Capital  covered  with  Intense  readability. 
And  SOMETHING  NEW  HAS  BEEN  ADDED.  Your  newspaper 
gets  news  stories  locally  slanted.  Esther  Van  Wagoner  i^ifty 
Is  YOUR  correspondent  In  Washington.  A  challenging  Idea  for 
Saturdays.  Sundays,  Mondays.  Send  for  samples. 
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WE  -RE  WE'RE  . . . 
THE  LUCKY  13™  f 


.  .  .  the  thirteenth  TOP  comic  released  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate 


Here  they  are  ....  America’s  newest 

family  in  a  fast-moving  daily  strip  I 

by  Stanley  Link,  famous  artist  who 
draws  Ching  Chow  and  Tiny  Tim.  I 
Already  lucky  for  400  prize  winners  l|p^,  ^ 
out  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  par-  AflrjB 
ticipants  in  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  Stanley  link 
$12,500  contest  to  find  a  name  for  it,  this  entirely  different 
“ball  ’n’  chain’’  comic  now  offers  YOU  a  chance  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  tested  typical-family  appeal ....  the  stuff 
that  makes  circulations  big,  and  ad  revenues,  too! 

Send  for  advance  proofs  and  prices  right  away  .... 
while  The  Dailys  is  still  open  in  your  territory. 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 


lie. 

TRIBUNE^TOWER,  Chicago  II 


M.  SLOTT,  Monogot 


NEWS  BUILDING,  Now  York  17 
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N.  Y.  News  Appeals 
F  C  C  ’  s  F  M  Ruling 


WASHINGTON  —  News  Syndi¬ 
cate  Co.,  Inc.  {New  York 
Daily  News),  has  opened  an 
attack  on  the  constitutionality 
of  FCC  action  preferring  a  non¬ 
newspaper  applicant  over  a 
publisher  seeking  the  same 
broadcast  facility,  and  has 
asked  for  a  re  hearing. 

Allotting  the  five  available 
FM  frequencies  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  New  York  Area,  the 
F^eral  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  had  selected  the  Daily 
News  and  four  others;  then  in 
a  surprising  change  of  attitude 
dropped  the  newspaper  appli¬ 
cant  in  favor  of  the  Board  of 
Missions  and  Church  Extension 
of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Except  for  Commissioner  Clif¬ 
ford  J.  Durr  who,  the  re-hearing 
petition  stated,  apparently  based 
his  vote  also  on  his  disapproval 
of  the  news  and  editorial  con¬ 
tent  of  the  News,  the  majority 
found  that  the  newspaper  quali¬ 
fied  for  a  license  and  bas^  their 
decision  solely  on  the  fact  that 
it  publishes  a  newspaper.  They 
held: 

“We  have  repeatedly  recog¬ 
nized  that  in  comparative  hear¬ 
ings,  such  as  this,  if  all  other 
factors  are  equal,  the  public 
interest  is  generally  better 
served  by  preferring  non¬ 
newspaper  applicants  over  news¬ 
paper  applicants  since  this  pro¬ 
motes  diversity  in  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  media  of  mass  communi¬ 
cation  and  competition  in  the 
dissemination  of  news  and  in¬ 
formation.  Accordingly,  while 
the  two  applicants  here  involved 
have  both  the  financial  re¬ 
sources  and  the  staff  necessary 
to  execute  their  respective  pro¬ 
posals  and  each  has  proposed 
a  well-balanced  program  ser¬ 
vice,  a  nriajority  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  believes  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  applicants  herein  ought  to 
be  preferred  because  they  do 
not  have  such  newspaper  con¬ 
nections." 

The  News  raises  the  consti¬ 
tutional  question,  based  upon 
violation  of  the  free  press  guar- 
a>^y.  stating; 

Such  _  conclusion  discrimin¬ 
ates  against  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  and  in  favor  of  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  other  business  (or  in 
no  business),  subjects  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  to  disqualifica¬ 
tions,  restrictions,  handicaps, 
and  penalties  to  which  persons 
in  other  businesses  are  not  sub¬ 
ject,  and  tends  to  exclude  news¬ 
paper  publishers  from  a  law¬ 
ful  business,  i.e.,  broadcasting, 
simply  and  solely  because  they 
are  newspaper  publishers. 

“It  is  also  a  gross  usurpation 
of  authority  not  delegated  to  it 
and  constitutes  an  attempt  to 
extend  its  regulatory  functions 
to  a  business,  i.e.,  the  business 
of  publishing  newspapers,  over 
which  it  has  no  jurisdiction.” 

The  formal  petition  was  filed 
Nov.  24.  Under  FCC  practice 
other  parties  to  the  case  have 


10  days  within  whicn  to  an¬ 
swer.  If  the  commission  should 
refuse  to  grant  a  hearing,  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  News  said,  “appeal  to 
the  United  States  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  will  be  taken;  thereafter, 
under  the  law,  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  is  discretionary 
with  the  court.” 

A  second  ground  of  illegality, 
not  concerned  with  “the  news¬ 
paper  issue,”  is  asserted  on  the 
claim  that  the  votes  of  three 
commissioners  were  invalid. 

With  respect  to  the  vote  of 
Charles  R.  Denny,  then  chair¬ 
man,  it  is  pointed  out  he  had 
accepted  a  position  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  counsel  of  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company, 

11  days  prior  to  taking  part  in 
the  final  decision.  Performance 
as  a  commissioner  while  hold¬ 
ing  such  employment  is  barred 
by  the  Federal  Communications 
Act,  it  is  stated. 

The  petition  further  claims 
that  Commissioners  Denny  and 
Webster  did  not  read  any  of  the 
evidence,  that  they  considered 
only  a  transcript  of  the  oral 
argument  ( which  they  did  not 
attend)  and  the  exceptions  filed 
by  certain  of  the  parties,  and 
that  from  those  documents  they 
could  not  possibly  have  made 
the  findings  contained  in  the  de¬ 
cision. 

Commissioner  Durr’s  vote  is 
challenged  on  the  ground  that 
he  took  into  account,  adversely, 
evidence  relating  to  the  news 
and  editorial  content  of  the 
News  which  had  been  stricken 
from  the  record. 

The  petition  sets  forth  that  all 
existing  radio  broadcast  licenses 
held  by  newspapers  will  be  in 
jeopardy  if  the  decision  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  stasd,  since  each  must 
come  up  periodically  for  re 
newal.  C5ited  is  Section  307  (d) 
of  the  Communications  Act, 
dealing  with  applications  for 
renewal  of  license:  .  .  but 

action  of  the  Commission  with 
reference  to  the  granting  of 
such  application  for  the  renewal 
of  a  license  shall  be  limited  to 
and  governed  by  the  same  con¬ 
siderations  and  practice  which 
affect  the  granting  of  original 
applications.” 

New  Carolina  Station 
WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C.— Win¬ 
ston-Salem's  newest  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  WSJS-FM,  frequency  mod¬ 
ulation  affiliate  of  WSJS  and  the 
latest  radio  service  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel  newspapers, 
went  on  the  air  Friday,  Nov.  21. 

The  station  will  be  on  the  air 
daily  on  a  test  basis  with  its  full 
power  of  48,000  watts  until  Nov. 
30.  On  that  day,  it  will  go  on  the 
air  on  a  full  12-hour  schedule. 

Tamoa  FM  Start 

TAMPA,  Fla.— WDAE,  Florida’s 

first  radio  station,  which  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the 
Tampa  Daily  Times,  began  fre¬ 


quency  modulation  broadcasts 
on  Monday,  Nov.  17,  and  became 
the  first  active  FM  station  on 
Florida's  West  Coast.  David  E. 
Smiley  is  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  'Times.  L.  Spencer  Mit¬ 
chell  Is  manager  of  WDAE. 

RMA  Fights  Petrillo 
WASHINGTON— The  board  of 
directors  of  Radio  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  has  author¬ 
ized  President  Max  F.  Balcom 
and  other  RMLA  officials  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  joint  industry  ac¬ 
tion  in  opposition  to  restrictions 
imposed  on  recordings  and  mu¬ 
sic  broadcasts  by  President 
James  C.  Petrillo  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Minsicians. 

RMA  also  announces  that  ra¬ 
dio  set  production,  including 
television,  FM  and  AM,  broke 
all  records  in  October.  More 
than  2,000,000  units  were  put 
out  during  the  month  by  RMA 
members.  Total  for  the  year  to 
date  is  more  than  14,000,000. 

Gift  of  Recorder 
THE  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
its  station  WFIL  have  given 
a  wire  recorder  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania.  Presenta¬ 
tion  was  made  by  Publisher 
Walter  H.  Annenberg,  who  said 
the  purpose  was  to  enable  the 
university  to  experiment  with 
the  use  of  radio  programs  in 
classroom  instruction.  Dr.  Reese 
D.  James  of  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  accepted  for  the  univer¬ 
sity. 

More  on  Code 
RESULTS  of  a  poll  of  radio 
executives  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  new  NAB  code  has 
very  little  chance  of  being  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  independents.  Of 
1.400  stations  asked.  678  said 
they  would  not  adopt  it,  while 
only  49  favored  the  code. 

The  poll  was  conducted  by 
Edward  Breen,  president  of 
KFVD,  Fort  Dodge,  la.,  and 
Ralph  Atlass,  president  of 
WIND,  Chicago,  and  WLOL, 
Minneapolis.  Whether  the  dis¬ 
senters  will  change  their  minds 
after  the  planned  revision  of 
the  code  remains  to  be  seen. 

Merger 

RATHER  significant  in  the 
light  of  the  multiple  radio 
permits  granted  in  small  mar¬ 
kets  is  the  news  that  two  sta¬ 
tions  in  Trinidad,  Colo.,  KCRT 


Stations  Form 
News  Group 

Omaha,  Nebr.  —  The  Omaha 
Radio  News  Council  has  been 
formed  by  news  directors  of  the 
five  stations  here.  The  chair¬ 
manship  will  rotate  among  the 
stations. 

The  group  aims  for  exchange 
of  ideas  in  news  department 
operation,  mutual  assistance  on 
social  problems,  protect  the  right 
of  stations  in  free  access  to  all 
news,  guarding  against  discrimi¬ 
nation  by  sources. 


and  KSFT,  have  merged.  Both 
started  broadcasting  18  months 
ago. 

Incidentally,  Trinidad  has  and 
has  had  for  some  time  two  com 
peting  daily  newspapers,  the 
Chrojiicle-News  and  Light.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  Denver  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  this  is  the  only  market 
with  competitive  dailies  in  Coi 
orado,  Wyoming,  Montana  and 
Utah. 

■ 

Reid  Named  Head 
Of  INS  Television 

Appointment  of  Robert  H.  Reid 
as  manager  of  the  television 
department  of  International 
News  Service  and  Internationai 
News  Photos  is  announced  by 
F.  J.  Nicht,  general  sales  man 
ager.  King  Features  Syndicate 

Reid,  who  joined  the  IfIS 
sales  department  in  1940,  has 
for  the  last  year  been  assistant 
sales  manager  of  the  service 
He  will  continue  in  this  cai»c 
ity  in  addition  to  his  television 
duties,  reporting  to  B.  A.  Capa 
rell,  sales  manager  of  INS. 

Reid  was  chiefly  responsible 
for  INS  pioneering  in  the  field 
of  television  news  more  than 
a  year  ago.  The  special  televi¬ 
sion  wire,  first  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  at  that  time,  was  the  first 
adaptation  of  press-association 
news  to  that  field,  and  was  swn 
throughout  the  city  as  a  moving 
news  tape.  Since  that  time. 
INS  has  perfected  a  moving 
news  paragraph,  which  holds 
three  to  five  lines  of  news  on 
the  mosaic  at  a  time,  and  this 
has  been  augmented  by  INP 
pictorial  news  and  documen¬ 
tary  five-minute  packages,  in 
addition  to  newsreels,  being  rap 
idly  developed  for  world  cover¬ 
age. 
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At  flCA  Exhibition  Hall,  radio,  television,  and  electronics  are  on  parade  in  thrilling  exhibits. 


"World’s  fatr"ot radio-oloetronie  wondors...llCA  Exhibition  Mali 


100,000  visitors  every  month— that’s  how 
people  have  responded  to  the  new  and 
fascinating  RCA  Exhibition  Hall  in 
Radio  City,  New  York. 

Like  a  “World’s  Fair,”  this  is  a  place 
where  you  can  watch,  and  even  operate, 
many  recent  developments  of  RCA  Lab¬ 
oratories.  Television,  radio,  loran,  the 
electron  microscope,  and  other  scientific 
achievements  .  .  .  you’ll  find  them,  “on 
.show,”  and  thrilling  to  sec. 

For  instance:  step  on  a  platform  and 
televise  yourself,  see  yourself  in  action 
on  a  television  screen.  Watch  radio 


waves  heat  steel  red-hot  in  a  jiffy. 
Hear  new  RCA-Victor  recordings.  Take 
home  a  souvenir  message  from  globe- 
encircling  RCA  Communications  —  see 
Radiomarine’s  radar  and  how  the  NBC 
Network  operates  to  bring  its  “Parade 
of  Stars”  to  your  home. 

Conveniently  located  in  the  heart  of 
Radio  Citv— at  40  West  49fh  Street  — 
RC.\  Exhibition  Hall  is  open  1 1  a.  m.  to 
9  p.  m.  dailv.  Evervone  is  welconie,  there 
is  no  admission  charge.  Radio  Corpo'd- 
tion  of  America,  RCA  Riiihliiv^,  Railio 
City,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


KC  V  Labonifone*-.  Princeton,  V.  a 
irrt  at  n  s.  arch  criitrr.  and 
of-  tii.uiy  of  tiK*  r.idio-cU‘ttn>r)ic  achioNc- 
lucius  .sliown  at  iU^A  L.xuilutiou  Hail. 
Hc>oauh  condtuU-d  hero  is  rciicctcd  ai 
tiu*  line  ciiiality  in  any  prodnet  Inar'ii^ 
the  iiaincb  KCA,  or  Ul^A  V  ictor. 
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Hoberecht’s  Writings 
Make  Him 


By  William  Reed 

PROBABLY  the  only  working 

newspaperman  in  the  world  to 
become  a  millionaire  in  his  spare 
time,  Ernest  Ho- 
berecht,  a  drawl¬ 
ing  Oklahoman 
who  corresponds 
from  Tokyo  for 
the  United 
Press,  started  on 
his  second  mil¬ 
lion  this  Fall. 

Like  so  many 
other  Oklahoma 
lads,  Hoberecht 
struck  it  rich  in 
oil  —  not  the 
crude  stuff  that 
made  his  home  Hoberecht 
state  famous,  but  the  kind  that 
wins  friends  and  influences  peo¬ 
ple.  Gushing  from  his  typewriter 
at  a  phenomenal  rate  during  the 
last  two  years,  it  has  flowed  into 
Japanese  novels,  songs  and  sce¬ 
narios  which  have  made  Hobe¬ 
recht  rich  and  famous. 

His  Million  Not  Dollars 

Unlike  other  Oklahoma  mil¬ 
lionaires,  however,  Hoberecht 
has  his  money  in  yen,  rather 
than  dollars,  and  there  isn't  a 
formula  in  alchemy  that  will  ef¬ 
fect  a  satisfactory  conversion. 

But  he's  had  fun  and  he's 
made  friends.  As  unofficial  am¬ 
bassador  from  Oklahoma  —  and 
the  United  States — to  the  Land 
of  the  Rising  Sun,  Hoberecht  has 
been  described  as  the  second 
best  known  American  in  Japan 
(General  MacArthur  rates  first). 

The  appellation  is  well  de¬ 
served.  Recently-established  Ho¬ 
berecht  Fan  Clubs  of  Japan  are 
gaining  such  popularity  that 
they  promise  to  rival  their  Si¬ 
natra  counterparts  in  the  U.  S. 
Members  promise  to  “read  all 
Hoberecht  books  and  sing  all 
Hoberecht  songs,”  and  tell  their 
friends  “to  read  and  sing  them 
too.” 

Hoberecht  first  discovered  he 
possessed  what  he  terms  the 
“Midas  touch,’  when  “Tokyo  Ro¬ 
mance,”  his  first  novel,  broke  all 
Japanese  sales  records.  Over 
300,000  copies  were  bought, 
passed  around,  read  avidly.  His 
Japanese  publishers  have  auto¬ 
matically  labeled  each  subse¬ 
quent  Hoberecht  book  “another 
best  seller.”  Their  optimistic 
forecasts  have  never  been 
wrong. 

The  success  of  his  first  novel 
moved  Hoberecht  to  write  a 
classical  Japanese  song  with  the 
same  title.  This  was  also  a  best 
seller.  He  decided  then  to  write 
a  Japanese  blues  song.  It,  too, 
was  called  “Tokyo  Romance”;  it, 
too,  became  a  best  seller. 

These  were  followed  by  “To¬ 
kyo  Diary,”  the  story  of  the  last 
days  of  the  war,  “Shears  of  Des¬ 
tiny,”  a  novel  about  Oklahoma, 
"Democratic  Etiquette,'  an  Emily 
Post  type  of  book  for  Western- 
minded  Japanese,  “50  Famous 


a  Million’ 


Americans,”  historical  sketches 
of  noted  U.  S.  statesmen,  busi- 
ne.**.  scientists,  “Tokyo  Sou¬ 
venir,”  a  20-minute  documentary 
scenario  on  Red  Cross  activities 
in  Japan. 

“Tokyo  Romance”  (novel)  is 
now  being  made  into  a  Japanese 
motion  picture.  Hoberecht  esti¬ 
mates  that  it  will  bring  him  one- 
quarter  of  his  second  million 
(yen)  by  Christmas. 

Can't  Take  It  with  You 

At  the  current  rate  of  ex¬ 
change.  a  million  yen  is  worth 
about  80,000  American  dollars. 
But  that  wouldn't  be  a  bad  take 
for  two  years’  spare-time  writ¬ 
ing,  “if  the  rate,”  as  Hoberecht 
puts  it,  “could  be  exchanged.” 

For  Hoberecht  must  rely  en¬ 
tirely  upon  his  U.P.  salary  when¬ 
ever  he  leaves  Japan.  Current 
monetary  controls  freeze  his 
wealth  in  yen,  which  must  re¬ 
main  inside  that  country.  More¬ 
over,  until  the  peace  treaty  is 
concluded,  Americans  are  not 
permitted  to  invest  in  Japanese 
industry. 

“I  couldn’t  even  buy  expensive 
souvenirs  for  the  folks  back  in 
Oklahoma,”  Hoberecht  said,  “be¬ 
cause  I  couldn’t  afford  to  pay 
customs  duties  in  American 
money.” 

So  far,  his  only  extravagances 
have  been  a  custom-made  bicycle 
and  a  Japanese  house  which  cost 
80,000  yen  for  repairs. 

Now  on  vacation  in  the  U.  S., 
the  writer  is  trying  to  bring  his 
American  bank  account  on  par 
with  the  one  in  Japan.  If  any 
music  publishers  are  interested, 
he  has  available  a  wax  record¬ 
ing  of  “Tokyo  Romance”  (blues 
song ) . 

Despite  the  fact  that  American 
critics  called  “Tokyo  Romance” 
(book)  the  “worst  novel  of  mod¬ 
ern  times.”  the  Didier  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  New  York  City,  re¬ 
ports  that  it  is  selling  fast  here. 

Hollywood,  however,  remains 
unimpressed.  “I  have  not  been 
bombarded  with  movie  offers,’ 
Hoberecht  gravelv  observes. 

In  general.  Hoberecht  en¬ 
dorses  the  views  of  his  Ameri¬ 
can  literary  critics.  “  ‘Tokyo 
Romance.’  ”  he  admits  frankly, 
“was  a  commercial  venture  from 
beginning  to  end.” 

The  outline  of  the  book  was 
written  in  a  few  hours  after  Ho¬ 
berecht  and  his  Japanese  pub¬ 
lisher,  M.  Masanaga,  sat  down 
and  “cold-bloodedly  calculated” 
the  ingredients  of  a  best  seller. 

Hero  Is  Correspondent 

They  decided  it  would  be  a  ro¬ 
mantic  novel  about  an  American 
man  and  a  Japanese  girl  who, 
after  experiencing  the  custom¬ 
ary  obstacles  to  true  love,  would 
live  happily  ever  after.  From 
this.  Hoberecht  created  a  roman¬ 
tic  tale  of  an  American  news¬ 
paper  correspondent  and  a  Japa¬ 


nese  motion  picture  actress. 

He  gathered  first-hand  mate¬ 
rial  for  his  book  through  his 
friendship  with  Hideko  Nimura, 
a  famous  26-year-old  Japanese 
actress. 

He  met  her  when  she  was 
about  to  resign  her  job  because 
her  next  movie,  authored  by 
writers  under  the  Hollywood 
influence,  required  her  to  do  a 
kissing  scene. 

“I  took  her  aside,”  Hoberecht 
recalled,  “and  offered  to  tutor 
her  in  private.” 

Through  his  current  literary 
efforts,  Hoberecht  is  satisfying  a 
long-standing  ambition  to  write 
fiction.  He  began  years  ago, 
writing  cowboy  stories  for  the 
pulps. 

He  did  not  throw  away  his  re¬ 
jected  manuscripts,  and  now 
they  are  being  compiled  into  an¬ 
other  best  seller  by  Publisher 
Masanaga.  The  new  book  is  en¬ 
titled,  “The  Hitherto  Unpub¬ 
lished  Manuscripts  of  Ernest  Ho¬ 
berecht.” 

■ 

I.  W.  Wilson  Named 
By  lotva-Neb.  Goup 

Omaha,  Neb. — James  W.  'Wil¬ 
son,  publisher  of  the  Carroll 
(la.)  TimesHerald,  was  elected 
president  of  the  lowa-Nebraska 
Press  Association  at  the  annual 
meeting  recently  in  Omaha. 

Other  officers  elected  for  1948 
include:  Clyde  Taylor,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Neb.,  vicepresident;  K.  H. 
Sidey,  Greenfield,  la.,  treas¬ 
urer;  G.  E.  Whitehead,  Perry, 
la.,  Amos  Svoboda,  Schuyler, 
Neb.,  Norman  Carlton,  Oak¬ 
land,  Neb.,  and  William  E. 
Brown,  Glenwood,  Iowa,  direc¬ 
tors. 

Adopt  Resolution 

A  resolution  was  adopted 
asking  that  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  clarify  the  “confu¬ 
sion  which  exists  in  the  public 
mind  regarding  the  publication 
of  news  about  lotteries  and 
games  of  chance.” 

Another  urged  newsprint 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
to  allocate  paper  so  that  no 
community  is  ever  out.  More 
than  200  publishers,  editors 
and  writers  attended  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  convention. 


Meeting  Place  Set 

Houston,  Tex.  —  Houston  has 
been  chosen  as  the  site  for  the 
1948  convention  of  the  South¬ 
western  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies.  Paul  Franke  and 
R.  C.  Gano  of  Houston  are  new 
directors  of  the  group,  which 
held  its  annual  session  in  El 
Paso  this  year.  Lowe  Runkle  of 
Oklahoma  City  is  new  president; 
Monty  Mann,  Dallas,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Alfonso  Johnson,  Dallas, 
secretary-treasurer. _ 
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Inform  Public  on 
Foreign  Poliq, 
Soys  Byrnes 

Anderson,  &.  C. — “There  can 
be  no  truly  American  policy  un¬ 
less  the  American  people  aw 
fuliy  informed  as  to  the  relatioo 
of  our  government  with  othtj 
governments  and  as  to  the  polio 
we  intend  to  pursue,”  declared 
former  Secretary  of  State  Jamei 
F.  Byrnes  to  a  gathering  here  oi 
over  500  distinguished  Soutl 
Carolina  leaders  at  a  banque. 
meeting  where  his  appearanct 
was  arranged  by  Publisher  Wil 
ton  E.  Hall,  of  the  Anderson  In¬ 
dependent  and  Daily  Mail. 

Mr.  Byrnes  urged  that  facts  bt 
given  to  the  people  of  this  na 
tion  and  the  world.  “If  the  Am 
erican  people  are  given  facts,’ 
he  said,  ‘'not  propaganda,  th« 
will  reach  an  intelligent  conclu 
sion,  make  their  views  known 
and  our  government  will  be  re 
sponsive  to  the  will  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  But  it  would  serve  no  good 
purpose  for  me  to  suppress  the 
facts  for  ten  years  and  let  the 
people  know  the  truth  only 
when  it  is  too  late  for  them  to 
do  anything  about  it. 

“■While  I  have  contributed  to 
the  policy  of  publicity  in  foreign 
affairs,  I  realize  the  responsi¬ 
bility.  It  is  my  responsibility  and 
the  responsibility  of  all  other 
private  citizens  to  insist  that 
men  in  public  office,  as  well  as 
the  representatives  of  the  press 
and  radio,  in  speaking  of  events 
affecting  our  foreign  relations, 
should  strive  for  accuracy  and  1 
should  appeal  to  reason  instead  i 
of  to  emotions.”  | 

While  in  Anderson,  Mr.  and  ' 
Mrs.  Byrnes  were  guests  in  the  j 
home  of  former  U.  S.  Senator 
Hall. 


Tugboat  Trip  j 

Approximately  20  represents-  i 
tives  of  the  press  associations,  : 
daily  newspapers,  radio  net¬ 
works,  and  trade  publications, 
were  guests  of  the  New  Haven  i 
and  Pennsylvania  Railroads  re¬ 
cently  on  a  demonstration  run 
of  the  tugboat  “Transfer  No.  21", 
first  successfully  radar-equipped 
harbor  craft,  moving  two  car- 
floats  with  22  freight  cars  each 
across  Upper  New  York  Bay. 


*A  perfect  shave  every  tim*- 
The  twenty  settings  on  the 
Universal  Knife  Block  are 
adjusted  individually— an  ex¬ 
clusive  Linotype  feature. 

Linotype  Bodoni  Sold,  Saolnun  a* 
BTb<tr  Bold  Cond. 
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Test  Radar  ‘Insulation 
To  Protect  Flashbulbs 


By  William  Reed 

EDITOR  Sc  PUBLISHER  learned 

this  week  that  the  General 
Electric  Company  is  conducting 
experiments  on  insulation  de¬ 
vices  for  the  protection  of  flash¬ 
bulbs  against  electro  magnet  ra¬ 
diation  from  radar  transmis¬ 
sions. 

This  disclosure  came  after 
several  picture  editors  had  pri¬ 
vately  expressed  doubts  over 
the  necessity  of  a  recent  GE  re¬ 
quest  not  to  ship  photo-flash 
bulbs  on  radar-equipped  air¬ 
planes. 

"Recent  experiments  have 
shown,"  the  company  said,  "that 
photo-flash  lamps — with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  ‘speed -midget’ 
type — may  be  set  off  by  high- 
energy  short  wave  electro-mag- 
net  radiation  such  as  that  en¬ 
countered  from  radar  transmis¬ 
sions.” 

The  firm  also  urged  photogra¬ 
phers  to  “anticipate  needs"  of 
aerial  assignments  and  ship 
flash  bulbs  ahead  via  other 
transportation. 

A  spokesman  for  GE  said 
that  the  recommendation  partic¬ 
ularly  applied  to  the  carrying  of 
flashbulbs  in  pockets  or  in  per¬ 
sonal  baggage  of  passengers. 

Some  picture  editors  pointed 
out,  however,  that  the  danger  of 
setting  off  flashbulbs  by  airplane 
radar  equipment  probably  could 
be  avoided  by  special  packaging 
with  materials  that  will  deflect 
the  radiation.  This  theory  is,  ap¬ 
parently,  the  basis  for  present 
OE  experiments,  but  the  mate¬ 
rials  or  combination  of  materials 
under  study  was  not  revealed. 

To  date,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority  has  no  definite  ban 
on  the  carriage  of  flashbulbs. 
Most  CAA  rulings  on  cargo  of 
an  explosive  nature  are  based 
on  findings  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and 
this  agency  has  not  issued  a  rul¬ 
ing  against  flash  bulbs. 

A  check  with  some  of  the 
major  airlines  reveals  that  most 
of  them  have  blanket  rulings 
against  the  carrying  of  flash¬ 
bulbs,  either  as  freight  or  on 
the  persons  of  passengers.  Pan- 
American  World  Airways  and 
American  Airlines  have  had 
this  ban  for  more  than  a  year. 
Pan-American,  however,  does 
permit  GE  “speed-midgets"  to 
move  on  its  planes. 

In  New  York  City,  editors  of 
the  picture  agencies  were  not 
greatly  perturbed  by  the  GE 
request.  Except  in  emergencies, 
most  agency  flashbulbs  are  sent 
to  foreign  bureaus  via  steam¬ 
ships,  they  said. 

Photographers'  Champion 
CHESTER  J.  REDFERN,  a  Jer¬ 
sey  City  (N,  J.)  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal  reporter,  won  the  gratitude 
of  photographers  in  his  area 
when  he  championed  their  cause 
against  Capt.  John  Reynolds, 


acting  coiVimander  of  the  Ho¬ 
boken,  N.  J.,  police  department. 

After  a  gambling  raid  had 
been  made,  the  acting  chief 
barred  photographers  from  the 
Hoboken  City  Hall  and  Police 
Court,  according  to  the  Jersey 
Journal. 

Redfern  appealed  to  Recorder 
Robert  F.  McAlevy,  who  or¬ 
dered  police  and  photographers 
before  him. 

Then,  the  Journal  relates,  this 
conversation  occurred: 

“Do  you  represent  all  the  pho¬ 
tographers?”  McAlevy  ask^. 

“I  do,”  Redfern  answered. 

“Then  proceed,"  invited  Re¬ 
corder  McAlevy. 

Redfern  said,  “I  apply  for 
permission  for  photographers 
to  take  pictures  in  your  court¬ 
room  during  the  arraignment  of 
the  prisoners  arrested  in  a  gam¬ 
bling  raid.” 

McAlevy  said  that  J.  Albert 
Dear,  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  requested  permission  a 
year  ago  for  photographers  to 
take  pictures  in  his  courtroom. 

“I  granted  permission  then 
and  I  have  not  withdrawn  it. 
Photographers  may  take  pic¬ 
tures  inside  the  railing,  provided 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the 
court  proceedings,”  he  declared. 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  Redfern 
said. 

Inside  Job 

FT  ISN'T  often  that  a  press  pho¬ 
tographer  can  cover  an  as¬ 
signment  from  inside  his  own 
office,  but  that  is  what  a  lens- 
man  for  the  Flemington  (N.  J. ) 
Hunterdon  County  Democrat 
did  recently. 

The  newspaper  plant  is  across 
the  street  from  the  Hunterdon 
County  Jail,  where  Bruno 
Hauptmann  spent  several  weeks 
in  the  winter  of  1934-35. 

The  Democrat  cameraman  sat 
at  the  window  of  his  office  and 
snapped  a  picture  of  a  woman, 
charged  with  murder,  looking 
through  the  bars  of  a  window 
in  the  jail. 

Eclipse  Equipment 

ANOTHER  photographer  who 

covered  an  as.signment  from 
the  new'spaper  plant  is  Herman 
Bryant,  veteran  San  Francisco 
News  staffer. 

He  got  his  shots  of  the 
eclipse  Nov.  12  from  the  top  of 
the  News  building  with  an  un¬ 
usual  array  of  equipment. 

Bryant  took  a  six-foot  length 
of  stovepipe,  covered  the  end 
with  heavy  black  paper  pierced 
with  a  small  needle.  This  was 
mounted  on  a  board,  then  erect¬ 
ed  on  a  tripod  and  steadied 
with  a  plank.  His  Graflex  cam¬ 
era  timing  was  one-thousandth 
second. 

Cost  of  extra  equipment — 
$1.35. 


Films  Processed 
While  in  Flight 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  photographs  of 
out-of-town  Minnesota  football 
games  are  now  developed  in 
mid-air  by  flying  Tribune  pho¬ 
tographers  on  the  way  from  the 
game. 

The  saving  in  time,  ranging 
from  a  half-hour  to  an  hour — 
means  photo  coverage  of  away- 
from-home  games  for  add^ 
thousands  of  Upper  Midwest 
readers. 

Photographers  use  a  changing 
bag  as  their  darkroom.  Film  is 
loaded  in  developing  tanks  in 
the  bag  and  developed  in  day¬ 
light.  On  landing,  films  are 
rushed  to  the  photo  department, 
where  they  are  printed  from 
wet  negatives. 

The  photographers  have  de¬ 
veloped  as  many  as  six  20-foot 
rolls  shot  with  a  “Stratolens” 
(converted  K-20  aerial  cam¬ 
era)  along  with  thirty  4  by  5 
cut  films. _ 


Midwest  Meeting 

SOME  80  news  photo  men  and 

women  participated  in  the 
first  Midwest  News  Photo  Clinic 
sponsored  by  the  Wisconsin 
Press  Association  in  Milwaukee, 
Friday,  Nov.  14. 

Contest,  cheese  cake  shooting, 
round  tables,  and  demonstrations 
were  features  of  the  informal 
session  in  charge  of  Geo.  W. 
Greene  Waupun  (Wis. )  Leader- 
News. 

Contests  judged  by  officers  of 
the  Milwaukee  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  brought  two 
firsts  to  Eugene  Clay,  Dakota 
County  Tribune,  Farmington, 
Minn.  His  spot  news  shot  and 
his  feature  pictures  won  two 
firsts.  Top  sports  photo  award 
went  to  the  South  Milwaukee 
Voice. 

The  contests  were  judged  by: 
Robert  Boyd.  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal;  Tony  Neuman,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel;  and  Dan  Nero,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

Queenie  Gets  a  King 

After  “Queenie,”  the  blood¬ 
hound  owned  by  Sheriff  Arthur 
N.  Jennlson  of  Keene,  N.  H., 
tracked  down  a  missing  child 
in  the  woods  of  Fitzwilliam, 
N.  H.,  this  fall  and  Jack  Tee- 
han  of  that  newspaper  secured 
his  unusual  picture,  which  was 
carried  by  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country,  the  Keene  Sen¬ 
tinel  decided  that  “Queenie” 
should  have  a  mate  and  invited 
its  readers  to  donate  towards 
such  a  fund. 

The  slogan.  “Queenie  Wants 
a  King.”  caught  the  popular  im¬ 
agination  and  the  goal  of  $1,400 
was  oversubscribed  within  a 
few  weeks. 

The  newspaper  has  notified 
Sheriff  Jennison  that  he  can 
start  looking  for  a  suitable  com¬ 
panion  for  “Queenie.” 

■ 

$4,000  Damage 

Perth,  Ont. — Fire  of  undeter¬ 
mined  origin  damaged  a  portion 
of  the  building  and  contents  of 
the  Perth  Courier  to  the  extent 
of  $4,000,  it  is  estimated. 


When  Fall 
Comes  'Round 
Poems  Abound 

Knoxville,  Tenn.— RhymiM 
headlines  were  featured 
by  the  Knoxville  Journal  «• 
its  sports  pages. 

Sports  Editor  Ed  Harrii 
Sports  Columnist  Tom  Ande' 
son  and  other  members  of  th 
sports  staff  once  each  year  ei 
joy  combining  their  poetic  ta 
ents  to  produce  these  uniqu 
headlines. 

Here  are  some  of  the  resuls 
of  their  efforts  this  year: 

Fans  Are  All  A -Bustle 
Over  Irish-Army  Tussle 

•  *  * 

Stair,  Everett  Vie  for  Nod 

Tonight  on  Evans-Collins  Sa 

•  «  » 

Maryville's  Pride 
Hope  to  Provide 
Victorious  Ride 

*  •  • 

Oh,  How  Our  Coach  Yearns 
For  Slater's  Punt  Returns 

Carter  Backs 
Make  Tracks. 

Give  JC  Axe 

•  •  * 

Touch  Teams  Vie 
Two  Wins — No  Tie 

Rubin  Scares  Willie 

Before  Beaten  Silly 

«  •  « 

New  Sub  Rule 
Is  Hot  Stuff 

— Woodruff 

0  0  0 

Oh,  Such  Funl 
Ckmines  Run 

Rain  or  Sun 

0  0  0 

Austin  High 
Offense  Right 

Defense  Tight 

•  •  « 

Vol  Ramblers  Out  to  Wreck 
Harriers  of  Georgia  Tech 


Trainers  Rated  High 
By  Some  Important  Guy 


Australitt 

•  The  only  journal  qW"? 
news  of  advertisers, 
ing,  publishing,  printing  a™ 
commercial  broadcastinq  ■ 
Australia  and  New  ZialaM- 
If  you  ere  planning 
paigns  or  are  interested  • 
these  territories  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 
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IN  WIND,  RAIN,  SNOW  OR  HAIL  • 


YOUR  FREIGHT  GETS  THERE 


Facts  Favor  Future 

in  the 

"Union  Pacific  West"’*’ 

r  Of  special  interest  to  the  1 
L  Newspaper  Industry  J 


Fact  1.  Since  V-J  day,  hundreds 
of  industrial  and  commercial  con¬ 
cerns  have  located  factories,  ware¬ 
houses  and  distrihiition  facilities  on 
the  Union  I’acific  right-of-way  in 
the  western  states  served  by  the 
railroad. 


Fact  2.  This  vast  territory  is  rich 
in  raw  materials,  natural  resources, 
skilled  and  unskilled  workers . . .  with 
ideal  living  conditions,  good  schools, 
and  plenty  of  space  for  future  ex¬ 
pansion. 


Fact  3.  Travel  surveys  show  vaca¬ 
tionists  favor  the  western  area  by  a 
wide  margin.  Result  —  greater  in¬ 
terest  in  the  W  est  leading  to  perma¬ 
nent  residence . . .  grow  ing  markets, 
more  manpower  for  industry. 


Fact  4.  Over  its  Strategic  Middle 
Route,  uniting  the  East  with  the 
West  Coast,  Union  Pacific  pro¬ 
vides  unexcelled  rail  transportation. 


be  Specific  - 

,  WH  Union  Ricific 

^  Union  Pacific  tcill  gtatily  ftirnish  conjuicntial  In* 
formation  rt^ganling  available  imlustrial  :iitea  hav» 
itifg  trackage  facilities  in  the  territory  it  serves* 
Adtlress  Intiustrial  Dept.^  Union  Pacific  Railroad^ 
Otnaltu  ISebraska* 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
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PROMOTION 

Sioux  City  Film  Is 
Big  Job  by  Small  Staff 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


YOU  MAY  have  seen  the  little 

printed  card  some  gagster 
thought  up  for  friends  who 
hand  him  a  hard  luck  story.  It 
reads,  “Your  story  has  touched 
my  heart.  Never  before  have  I 
met  anyone  with  more  troubles 
than  you  have.  Please  accept 
this  token  of  my  sincere  sym¬ 
pathy.’’ 

Next  time  some  harassed  pro¬ 
motion  manager  hands  us  the 
usual  hard  luck  line  about  too 
much  work  for  too  few  hands, 
etc.,  etc.,  we're  going  to  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  just  slip  him  one  of 
those  car^.  We’re  also  going  to 
tell  him  about  “The  Sioux  City 
Story.” 

"The  Sioux  City  Story"  may 
not  have  hair  so  red  nor  eyes  so 
blue,  but  as  a  promotion  for  the 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal  Trib¬ 
une  it  is  every  bit  as  pretty  as 
Sioux  City  Sue,  and  probably  a 
lot  more  effective. 

Two-Man  Job 

And  one  of  the  prettiest  things 
about  it,  from  the  operational 
point  of  view,  is  that  it  was  pro¬ 
duced  entirely  by  Promotion 
Manager  William  K.  DeRoos  and 
his  two-man  promotion  depart¬ 
ment. 

There  are  two  parts  to  “The 
Sioux  City  Story."  Major  part 
is  a  film,  currently  being  shown 
over  the  country  by  Jann  & 
Kelley,  the  national  representa¬ 
tives.  "This  tells  the  story  of 
Siouxland  and  its  development, 
from  the  time  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  first  set  foot 
on  what  is  now  Sioux  City,  in 
1804,  until  today,  when  Sioux 
City  ranks  among  the  nation’s 
leaders  as  the  capital  of  a  vast 
agricultural  empire. 

The  best  way  to  sell  a  market, 
of  course,  is  to  bring  the  pros¬ 
pect  himself  into  it  and  let  him 
sell  himself.  In  most  cases  with 
national  advertisers,  however, 
this  is  hardly  feasible.  In  which 
event,  the  film  is  certainly  the 
next  best  thing.  It  is  such  a 
pat  promotion  that  it  is  a  com- 
stant  source  of  wonder  why  so 
few  newspapers  use  films  to  sell 
their  markets. 

The  other  part  of  “The  Sioux 
■City  Story,”  and  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  in  many  ways  as  the 
film,  is  a  brochure  designed 
very  neatly  to  fit  as  a  file  folder 
into  the  media  executive’s  file. 
Everyone  who  sees  the  film  gets 
a  copy  of  the  brochure,  and 
many  will  get  the  brochure  who 
never  see  the  film. 

Using  stills  from  the  movie, 
and  adapting  the  film  script  to 
its  briefer  purposes,  the  bro¬ 
chure  moves  swiftly  and  inter¬ 
estingly  through  the  Siouxland 
story.  Having  read  it,  and  hav¬ 
ing  enjoyed  its  excellent  photo¬ 
graphs,  the  reader  must  surely 
feel  as  though  he  had  just  come 
from  a  visit  to  Sioux  City. 

Here  is  one  of  the  best  promo- 
'tions  we  have  seen  in  many  a 


long  day.  It  should  do  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Tribune — and  Sioux  City — 
a  world  of  good. 

Philadelphia  Story.  Too 

TRAVEL  now  all  the  way  east 

from  Sioux  City  and  get  a 
load  of  “The  New  Philadelphia 
Story,”  a  highly  creditable  pro¬ 
motion  put  out  by  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin  with  a 
generous  nod  to  King  Features. 
It’s  a  16  page  oversize  booklet 
that  could  well  serve  as  a  text¬ 
book  on  how  to  promote  a  comic 
strip. 

The  comic  strip  in  this  in¬ 
stance  was  “Ozark  Ike.”  Sur¬ 
veys  had  shown  that  it  was  a 
highly  popular  strip  with  Bul¬ 
letin  readers.  When  the  Bul¬ 
letin  added  a  Sunday  paper,  and 
a  Sunday  “Ozark  Ike”  feature, 
it  was  decided  to  cash  in  on  the 
strip's  popularity.  Accordingly, 
an  “Ozark  Ike  Night”  was  de¬ 
cided  upon,  and  all  the  stops 
pulled  out.  Not  a  publicity 
trick  was  neglected.  The  night 
baseball  game  at  which  the 
stunt  was  pulled  drew  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  34,846. 

The  value  of  this  booklet  is 
that  it  reports  everything  that 
was  done,  so  that  you  have  here 
the  pattern  of  this  kind  of  pro¬ 
motion.  with  pictures  and  clip¬ 
pings.  letters  and  other  prints 
promotion.  It’s  a  good  pattern 
for  successful  strip  promotion 
and  it  can  be  applied  easily  to 
other  strips,  and  to  other  fea¬ 
tures. 

Crowing 

A  NEAT  little  folder  comes 

from  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post  titled  “Something 
to  Crow  About”  and  reporting 
the  pleasant  fact  that  the  Rut¬ 
gers  University  Newspaper  In¬ 
stitute  had  awarded  its  1947 
sweepstakes  prize  to  the  Cam¬ 
den  paper.  Winning  eight  out 
of  12  awards,  the  Courier-Post 
is  entitled  for  a  year  to  call  it¬ 
self  “New  Jersey’s  outstanding 
daily  newspaper.” 

Our  Mon  Jackie 

PROBABLY  no  market  in  the 

country  has  grown  in  impor¬ 
tance  in  recent  years  more  than 
the  Negro  market.  From  time 
to  time  we  have  reported  excel¬ 
lent  progress  made  in  research 
into  this  market  in  various  cities 
by  Negro  newspapers.  Now, 
from  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Cour¬ 
ier,  come  two  sprightly  promo¬ 
tions  which  show  that  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  Negro  newspaper 
field  is  not  confined  to  research. 

These  are  circulation  promo¬ 
tions.  One  is  a  folder  titled 
“Our  Man  Jackie."  which  re¬ 
tells  the  story  of  the  Courier's 
help  in  getting  Jackie  Robinson 
on  the  road  that  landed  him  fi¬ 
nally  with  the  Brooklyn  Dod¬ 
gers  as  the  first  Negro  in  major 
league  baseball.  The  other  is 


a  sprightly  illustrated  folder 
announcing  a  weekly  fashion 
feature  in  the  paper.  Facts 
About  Fashion.”  Both  are  pro¬ 
fessionally  done  in  copy  and  lay¬ 
out,  and  should  prove  effective. 

In  the  Bag 

PITTSBURGH  Sun-Telegraph  is 

sending  out  simple  announce¬ 
ment  cards  saying  “We  are 
proud  to  announce  that  our  ad¬ 
vertising  roster  now  includes 
the  name  .  .  .”  followed  by  the 
name  of  a  new  advertiser.  Good 
stunt  because  it  quickly  piles 
up  into  a  long  list  of  good 
names. 

Hitting  the  mails  just  when 
the  headlines  were  blaring 
about  the  Howard  Hughes  busi¬ 
ness  in  Washington,  the  Long 
Beach  ( Calif. )  Press-Telegram 
pulled  a  good  stunt  with  a 
folder  featuring  the  Hughes 
fiying  boat.  It's  an  oversize 
folder  which  carries  a  big  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  biggest  plane.  Point 
it  makes  is  that  the  boat  is  big, 
its  size  staggering  the  imagi¬ 
nation  .  .  .  but  so  does  the  “fab¬ 
ulously  rich”  Long  Beach 
market. 

From  the  Wichita  (Kas.) 
Eagle,  a  series  of  brief,  punchy 
sales  letters  which  employ  as 
a  sure-interest  gag  some  little 
device  pasted  to  the  letter  at 
the  salutation  point.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  tiny  “SOLD”  tag  which 
ties  in  with  the  letter  s  lead, 
“Would  you  like  to  hang  a 
SOLD  tag  on  all  the  customers 
of  Wichita.  .  .  .?”  Or,  a  penny 
stamp  ...  to  make  the  point  that 
newspaper  advertising  is  cheap¬ 
er  than  mailing  postcards.  Not 
a  new  stunt  at  all,  but  a  good 
one  well  done. 

Neat  folder  from  the  Port- 
layid  Oregonian  carries  the  en¬ 
gaging  caption  “Too  Young  to 
Shave.”  It’s  built  around  the 
solid  selling  job  the  paper's 
young  carriers  do  in  building 
circulation  without  tricks  or 
gimmicks  or  specials. 

Chicago  Times  sending  out  a 
booklet  “Three  Months  Behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,”  reprinting 
Moscow  dispatches  from  Irving 
Pflaum,  the  paper’s  foreign  ed¬ 
itor.  Makes  good  reading,  good 
promotion. 

Just  in,  somewhat  delayed,  is 
the  booklet  the  Minneapolis 
Times  used  to  sell  local  adver- 
isers  its  changeover  from  stand¬ 
ard  size  to  tabloid,  or,  as  the 
Times  calls  it,  magazine  size. 
It’s  a  fast-moving,  hard-hitting 
presentation,  somewhat  corny 
in  appearance,  but  certainly 
punchy  in  getting  its  story 
across. 


Greetings 

ALL  ad  salesmen  of  the  Port 
land  ( Ore. )  Journal  and  those 
of  the  news  staff  who  wish  them 
have  been  furnished  with  Christ¬ 
mas  cards  to  send  to  friends  o( 
the  newspaper.  The  card  car 
ries  a  greeting  with  a  silhouette 
of  the  present  Journal  building 
on  the  outside,  and  a  drawing 
of  its  prospective  new  home 
now  being  built. 

Here  We  Are 

OMAHA  (Neb.)  World -Herald 
is  explaining  itself  to  its  read¬ 
ers.  Daily  stories  tell  of  the  va¬ 
rious  jobs  done  in  getting  out 
the  paper.  Articles,  accompanied 
by  pictures,  will  cover  work  in 
every  department. 

Food-Saving 

IN  COOPERATION  with  the  na 
tional  food-saving  campaign, 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune  has  printed  an  em¬ 
blem  in  color  to  be  posted  on 
doors  and  windows  of  homes  in 
the  area.  Reading  “Save  Wheat, 
Save  Meat,  Save  Peace,”  the 
emblem  is  being  promoted  via 
the  newspapers,  theaters  and 
radio  stations. 


Shopping  Column 

“SHOP  WITH  BETSY’  is  a 

new  shopping  column  intro¬ 
duced  this  month  by  the  Al¬ 
toona  (Pa.)  Mirror.  It  is  writ 
ten  by  Mrs.  Betsy  Orr,  mother 
of  five  children,  who  had  no 
previous  writing  experience, 
but  had  worked  on  the  sales 
staff  of  Altoona's  largest  depart¬ 
ment  store. 

Mrs.  Orr  sold  the  idea  to 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  Mirror  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  and  is  com¬ 
pletely  responsible  for  selling 
space  in  the  column  to  the  local 
stores  and  preparing  the  copy 
in  a  chatty  style.  The  column 
appears  every  Friday.  In  less 
than  a  month  Mrs,  Orr  has  built 
it  up  to  370  lines  of  paid  ad 
vertising  weekly  at  25  cents  a 
line. 

The  author  is  paid  5  cents  per 
line  by  the  paper,  which  handles 
also  the  billing.  Twenty  stores 
now  advertise  regularly  in  the 
column.  The  Mirror's  regular 
rate  for  reader  advertisements 
is  20  cents  a  line. 


N.  C.  Weeklies  Meet 


Job  Bulletin 

FIRST  of  a  projected  series  of 
monthly  bulletins  on  “Men 
Looking  for  Promotion  Jobs, 
and  Jobs  Open  for  Promotion 
Men,”  is  in  from  Ed  Bayol,  New 
York  World -Telegram,  chair¬ 
man  of  NNPA  personnel  and 
employment  committee.  Note 
explains  employment  service  is 
available  to  all  newspapers  re¬ 
gardless  of  NNPA  affiliation. 

Also  from  NNPA,  the  Novem¬ 
ber  issue  of  its  “Promotion 
Notebook,”  in  which  Secretary 
Frank  A.  Knight.  Charleston 
(iW.  Va.)  Gazette,  plugs  strongly 
for  regional  promotion. 

EDITOR  &  PU 


The  North  Carolina  Midw«t 
ern  Weekly  Press  Associahon 
held  a  meeting  at  the  Vance  Ho¬ 
tel  in  Statesville  recently 
with  approximately  25  in  at¬ 
tendance. 

E  A.  Resch.  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press 
tion,  was  a  special  guest  ano 
made  a  brief  address.  W- 
Barrett,  of  Mount  Holly,  pr*** 
dent  of  the  group,  preside,  in 
the  election  of  officers  for  the 

coming  year,  C.  H. 

Nevvton  was  chosen  .pr®*'®  i 
Mr.  Barrett,  vicepresident,  aw 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Middleworth,  o' 
Statesville,  vicepresident. 
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if  gasoline  were  sold  in  boxes 


you  could  easily  check  the  ingredients  of  every  box  by  a  glance 
at  the  label.  However  there  is  no  way  to  paste  a  label  on  each  gal¬ 
lon  of  gasohne  pumped  into  your  car.  So  oil  companies  put 
"Ethyl”  emblems  on  their  pumps  to  tell  you  that  their  best  gaso¬ 
line  has  been  improved  with  "Ethyl”  antiknock  compound.  This 
famous  ingredient,  made  by  the  Ethyl  Corporation,  is  mixed  with 
gasoline  to  step  up  power  and  performance.  To  enjoy  the  best 
performance  of  your  car  always  look  for  the  familiar  yellow-and- 
black  emblem  on  the  pump.  Ethyl  Corporation,  New  York. 


look  for  the  ”ETHYL”  trade-mark 


Hilping  America's  Progressive  Petroleum  Industry  Make  Better  Gasoline 
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'Week'  Award 
Is  Offered 
To  Publishers 

Chicago — Establishment  of  an 
annual  award  to  the  publisher 
of  a  newspaper  (daily  or 
weekly)  who  does  the  best  job 
of  presenting  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Week  to  the  public,  was 
approved  by  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  Managers,  Inc.,  here  last 
week. 

The  award,  first  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  next  year  following 
National  Newspaper  Week,  Oc¬ 
tober  1-8.  is  part  of  NAM’s 
program  to  make  publishers 
mindful  of  better  newspaper 
public  relations  throughout  the 
year,  according  to  Carl  A. 
Zielke.  Wisconsin  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  manager,  who  was  named 
chairman  of  the  1948  Newspa¬ 
per  Week  observance. 

Reid  New  President 

Members  of  Zielke’s  commit¬ 
tee  are  Cranston  Williams, 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association;  William  Can- 
field.  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Ralph  Keller,  Minne¬ 
sota;  D.  Alcorn,  Montana;  and 
Stanford  Smith,  Georgia. 

Don  Reid.  Iowa,  was  elected 
NAM  president,  succeeding  Carl 
C.  Webb,  Oregon;  Edwin  O. 
Meyer,  Virginia,  vicepresident: 
and  Larry  Miller.  Kansas,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  N  e  w  1  y-elected 
directors  are  Glen  McNeil, 
Tennessee,  and  Morris  Moore, 
Oklahoma.  Holdover  directors 
are  Cranston  Williams.  ANPA, 
and  Victor  Portmann,  Kentucky. 

Denver,  Colo.,  was  chosen  as 
the  1948  conference  city,  mark¬ 
ing  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  NAM  at  Denver. 
Ed  Bemis,  Colorado  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  manager,  charter  mem¬ 
ber  and  first  NAM  president, 
will  be  in  charge  of  local  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  silver  anni¬ 
versary  meeting. 

Thirty  of  the  38  NAM  mem¬ 
bers  were  in  attendance  here 
last  week  at  three-day  confer¬ 
ence  devoted  to  association 
manager  problems  and  how 
NAM  can  best  serve  newspapers 
in  the  non-metropolitan  field. 

The  group  voted  to  establish 
an  NAM  research  committee  to 
cooperate  with  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  conducting  research 
and  surveys  on  all  matters  of 
interest  to  publishers  of  news¬ 
papers.  Likewise,  NAM  adopted 
a  resolution  expressing  its  will¬ 
ingness  to  cooperate  with  the 
Weekly  Newspaper  Bureau  and 
American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism 
respective  committees  on  re¬ 
search. 

The  three  committees  are 
scheduled  to  meet  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  at  the  AASDJ  convention 
in  late  December  to  establish 
a  set  of  standards  for  conduct¬ 
ing  and  standardizing  reader- 
ship  and  market  surveys  for 
weekly  newspapers. 

President  Reid  appointed 
Victor  Portmann,  Kentucky, 
chairman  of  the  NAM  research 
committee.  Other  members  are 
H.  R.  Long,  Missouri;  William 
Oertel,  New  York,  and  Edwin 
Meyer,  Virginia. 


News  Stories  Supreme  Court 

Show  Drop  in  Rules  on  Libel 

^  A  D  A*  Washington— By  refusi 

^rant  Itatings  entertain  an  appeal,  th 


New  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  Monagers  is 
Don  Reid  (left),  field  manager, 
Iowa  Press  Association.  Offering 
congratulations  is  Carl  Webb. 
Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  retiring  NAM  presi¬ 
dent. 

Business  Paper 
To  Build  New  Plant 

Neir  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  purchased  a  12,000 
square  foot  plot  on  Worth  St. 
near  Broadway  on  which  it 
plans  to  construct  “the  city’s 
first  modern  postwar  newspaper 
plant.”  Bernard  J.  Bidder,  pub¬ 
lisher,  announced  this  week. 

Plans  for  the  building  are  be¬ 
ing  drawn  up  by  William  Gins¬ 
berg  Associates,  who  designed 
the  buildings  now  occupied  by 
the  New  York  World-Telegram, 
the  Washington  Daily  News  and 
other  dailies. 

The  new  plant,  according  to 
the  architect,  is  being  built  to 
a  functional  design  to  stream¬ 
line  operations.  A  feature  will 
be  the  completely  sound-proofed 
business  and  editorial  offices. 

Provision  is  being  made  for 
deliveries  to  the  building 
through  a  rear  service  entrance 
and  a  private  driveway.  To 
prevent  vibration,  the  presses 
will  be  set  on  a  specially  con¬ 
structed  mat,  completely  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  structure. 

The  move  will  be  the  sev¬ 
enth  in  the  120-year  history  of 
the  Journal  of  Commerce.  It  is 
now  in  the  Pulitzer  building  on 
historic  Park  Row.. 

■ 

Jack  Carley  Wins 
Legion  Award 

Memphis,  Tenn. — Jack  Carley, 
editorial  writer  for  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal,  re¬ 
cently  received  the  James  W. 
Bodley  Memorial  Award  for 
Americanism,  given  by  Mem¬ 
phis  Post  No.  1  of  the  American 
Legion.  Admiral  William  Hal¬ 
sey,  wartime  commander  of  the 
Third  Fleet,  made  the  presenta¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Carley.  25  years  on  the 
Commercial  Appeal’s  staff,  won 
the  American  Legion’s  Stephen 
S.  Chadwick  award  in  1939  for 
the  best  national  defense  edi¬ 
torial  of  that  year. 

His  anti-Communist  editorials 
in  the  Commercial  Appeal  have 
been  republished  in  booklet 
form. 


New  Grant  ratings,  providing 
countrywide  measurement  of 
the  readership  of  newspaper 
text  and  pictorial  features,  are 
completed  and  results  for  the 
more  widely  used  features  on 
which  ratings  are  available  have 
been  disclosed  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  by  B.  H.  Grant  Asso¬ 
ciates. 

Low  Ebb 

Readership  of  straight  news  is 
at  low  ebb  compared  with 
earlier  individual  studies  by 
Grant,  and  Robert  Ruark  scores 
highest  in  the  column  classifi¬ 
cation,  “Blondie”  among  comics, 
“Believe  It  Or  Not”  with  panels 
and  the  front-page  ribbon  in  the 
news  classification. 

The  study  covers  17  newspa¬ 
pers  located  in  metropolitan 
centers  in  every  section  of  the 
country,  but  only  the  features 
with  wide  enough  incidence  to 
afford  an  accurate  readership 
sampling  are  included  in  the 
list  reported  to  E&P  by  Benton 
H.  Grant,  head  of  the  firm. 

Newspapers'  'Hooper' 

The  percentages — median  not 
average  figures  are  given — are 
sold  to  newspapers  in  a  re¬ 
search  service  intended  to  give 
them  the  same  sort  of  measure¬ 
ments  as  the  Crossley  and  Hoop¬ 
er  services  furnish  on  radio 
listening  (E&P,  Apr.  5,  1947, 
p.  32). 

During  the  three  months  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  first  quarter’s  fig¬ 
ures,  July  through  September, 
front  page  banner  headlines  in 
the  17-newspaper  panel  earned 
attention  from  a  median  of  88% 
of  the  men  and  90%  of  the 
women.  The  normal  range  of 
reader  attention  —  readership 
cropped  of  its  abnormal  ex¬ 
tremes  at  each  end  of  the  range 
— was  75%  to  94%  of  the  men, 
75%  to  92%  of  the  women. 

News  Articles 

Lead  news  articles  on  the 
front  page  attracted  a  median 
attention  of  65%  of  the  men, 
51%  of  the  women,  but  the  sec¬ 
ond  lead  was  not  much  below 
in  median  attention,  56%  men 
and  49%  women. 

Other  news  and  editorial  fea¬ 
tures  follow: 

Weather  38%  men,  43% 
women;  indexes  21%  men,  18% 
women  (the  normal  range  in¬ 
dicated  a  wide  difference  in 
the  effectiveness  of  index  han¬ 
dling  by  the  newspapers 
checked,  10%  to  48%  for  men 
and  10%  to  45%  for  women); 
editorial  page,  lead  editorial 
44%  men,  30%  women,  and  a 
wide  normal  range  of  25%  to 
52%  men.  15%  to  37%  women; 
second  editorial  31%  men,  24% 
women;  letters  to  the  editor 
33%  men,  34%  women,  and  a 
very  wide  normal  range  of  20% 
to  48%  men  and  12';  to  40% 
women:  editorial  cartoon,  61 'ir 
men.  56%  women. 

Sports  page,  baseball  lead 
55%.  men,  10%  women;  baseball 
standings  54 %f  men.  11%  wo¬ 
men;  two-column  sports  photo 


Rules  on  Libel 

Washington— By  refusing  tc 
entertain  an  appeal,  the  Su 
preme  Court  of  the  Unitec 
States  has  sustained  the  conten 
tion  that  a  newspaper  may  bi 
sued  for  libel  at  any  piaj. 
where  the  publication  circi 

ldt6S. 

Sheriff  Lloyd  H.  Mulina  cf 
Washington  County,  Louisiani 
had  filed  suit  in  Washingta 
County  in  that  state,  claimin 
$50,000  damage  for  defamatio: 
against  the  New  Orleans  Iter. 
The  newspaper  claimed  su:. 
could  be  brought  only  in  th 
county  of  publication,  Orleam 
The  lower  court  ruled  other 
wise  and  the  suit  halted  while 
Supreme  Court  intervention 
now  denied,  was  asked. 

50%  men,  17%c  women;  daih 
racing  form  18%c  men,  6%  wi 
men,  and  leading  sports  coluiii: 
59%  men  and  11%  women. 

Other  Ratings 

Stock  table,  19%  men,  7 
women;  women’s  style  article^ 
32  %o  women,  notably  close  to 
the  interest  the  women  show  in 
the  lead  editorial  or  the  letters 
to  the  editor;  movie  time  table 
17%  men,  19  %>  women;  society 
4V^%  men,  32%  women;  pat¬ 
terns  35%  women;  movie  arti¬ 
cles  18%  men,  28%  women; 
radio  time  tables  47%  men. 
48%  women  and  a  wide  normal 
range  of  30%  to  56%  for  men 
35%.  to  64%  for  women;  one 
column  inside  news  photos  49'i 
men,  41%  women,  and  a  normal 
range  of  20%  to  53%  men,  IS'"" 
to  58%  women;  two-column  in¬ 
side  photo  62%  men,  61%  wo¬ 
men  and  normal  ranges  from 
43%  to  71%  for  men,  50%  to 
75%-  for  women. 

Photo  pages  84%;  men,  79% 
women;  crossword  puzzle  9% 
men,  13%  women;  paid  obituary 
notices  15%  men,  33%  women, 
and  lead  obituary  articles  18% 
men,  27  %c  women. 

Ruark  Popular 

Among  syndicated  columnists 
used  generally  enough  for  fig¬ 
ures  to  be  available.  Robert  Bu- 
ark,  Scripps-Howard  and  United 
Feature  Syndicate  scored  a  toi> 
median  readership  of  46%  of 
the  men,  42%  of  the  women. 
Drew  Pearson,  Bell  Syndicate, 
got  43%  men,  25%  women;  Hed- 
da  Hopper,  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate, 
32%  men,  37%  women;  Walter 
'Winchell,  New  York  Mirror 
and  King  Features  Syndicate. 
32%.  men,  33%  women;  West¬ 
brook  Pegler,  KFS,  23%  men. 
20%  women;  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
UFS,  13%.  men.  24%  women; 
Nancy  Sasser’s  sponsored  mI- 
umn  18%  women,  and  "Jessies 
Notebook’’  17%  women. 

“Blondie”,  KFS,  placed  top 
among  the  comic  strips  with  a 
median  of  75%  readership  among 
men.  76%  among  wo.men.  “Dici 
Tracy”.  CT-NYN,  scored  72  ,c 
men,  67%  women;  "Nancy . 
UFS,  64%  men,  68%  women; 
“Mary  Worth”,  Publishers  Syn¬ 
dicate,  63%.  men.  62%  women. 

The  median  percentages  cover 
only  daily  features. 
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When  the  pit  was  optntd,  tht  birds  began  to  sing  .  .  . 

What  better  cue  to  remind  you  that  the  1947  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Promotion  Contest  is  calling. 
We're  downright  anxious  to  see  any  promotion  of  yours  that  sings — work  you've  done  this  year  that 
you're  particularly  proud  of. 

Last  year,  you'll  remember,  we  simplified  the  rules,  added  new  classifications.  There  are  seven  differ¬ 
ent  opportunities  here  for  you  to  win  your  citation,  to  say  nothing  of  merit  certificates  and  honorable 
mentions. 

So  come  on — read  the  rules  and  get  busy.  All  entries  must  be  post-marked  not  later  than  Jan.  31,  1948. 
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CLASSIFICATIONS,  AWARDS.  AND  RULES 
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(1)  AN  E*r  tIT.\TIOX  for  .  .  . 

the  most  outstanding'  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  during  1947,  designed  to  sell  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  advertising,  and  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  following  activities. 

(a)  The  best  series  of  three  or  more 
advertisements,  designed  to  sell  national 
newspaper  advertising,  and  run  in  one  or 
more  trade  papers,  other  newspapers,  or 
own  newspaper — to  be  mouiite<l  and  pre¬ 
sented  in  portfolio  form. 

(b)  The  best  direct-mail  campaign  of 
three  or  more  pieces,  desigqed  to  sell  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  advertising— to  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  portfolio  form. 

(c)  The  best  printed  sales  presentation, 
designed  to  sell  national  newspaper  adver- 
tismg  (as  many  entries  as  desired). 

For  Citation  Award,  newspaper  must 
have  entries  in  alt  thny  classes.  However, 
there  will  be  a  certificate  of  merit  award 
for  the  best  entry  in  the  respective  classi¬ 
fications. 

(8)  AN  E*P  CITATION  for 
the  best  printed  or  hand-lettered  ppe- 
Mntation  during  1947.  designed  to  sell 
local  advertising  to  a  special  classification 
or  individual  account  (as  many  entries 
as  desired — state  reason  for  presentation 
9jL,®^ch  entry,  with  result  performance). 
(3)  AN  E*P  CITATION  for  .  .  . 
,„J''®^best  promotion  program  during 
^  j  ..  .  classified  advertising 

®  ,  IJthJ'^d  to  the  following  activities — 

(a)  The  best  series  of  three  or  more 
designed  to  sell  classifl^ 
advertising,  and  run  In  own  newspaper  or 
other  local  media — to  be  mounted  and 
presented  in  portfolio  form. 


to  be  eligibie  for  entry  in  this  classifica¬ 
tion  for  the  following  three  years. 

(71  AN  E4P  CIT.\TION  for  .  .  . 

the  most  valuable  product  classification 
market  survey  or  data  record  for  1947. 
such  as.  pantry,  liquor,  drug,  cosmetic, 
appliance,  etc.  ( as  many  entries  as  de- 
sir^) — the  winner  not  to  be  eligible  for 
entry  in  the  same  classification  for  the 
following  three  years. 


(b)  The  best  direct-mail  campaign  of 
three  or  more  pieces,  designed  to  sell 
classified  advertising — to  be  presented  in 
portfolio  form. 

(c)  The  best  printed  sales  presentation, 
designed  to  sell  classified  advertising  to  a 
special  classification  of  accounts  or  an 
Individual  account  (as  many  entries  as 
desired— state  reason  for  presentation  of 
each  entiy,  with  result  performance). 

For  Citation  Award,  newspaper  must 
have  entries  in  all  three  classes.  Hoavever, 
there  will  be  a  certificate  of  merit  award 
for  the  best  entry  in  the  respective  classi¬ 
fications. 

(4)  AN  E*P  CITATION  for  .  .  . 

the  best  circulation  promotion  during 
1947.  embracing  any  form  of  printed  pro¬ 
motion  plus  carrier  boy  and/or  dealer 
activities,  special  events,  etc.  (this  to  be 
presented  in  album  form,  with  examples 
of  the  printed  promotion,  and  word  or 
word  and  picture  description  of  other 
activities,  stating  ohiectives  and  results). 
(6)  AN  E*P  CITATION  for  .  .  . 

the  best  public  relation  or  community 
service  promotion  during  1947  (these  to 
be  presented  in  word  or  word  and  pic¬ 
ture  description  in  scrap-book  form,  with 
purpose  and  result  performance). 

(«)  AN  E*P  CITATION  for  .  .  . 

the  best  market  data  book  for  1947. 
giving  overall  picture  of  market  poten¬ 
tials  and  newspaper  coverage  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  (if  a  part  of  same) — the  winner  not 


GENERAL  CONTEST  RULES 


Contest  is  oiien  to  all  daily  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada:  closing 
date  for  entries  post-mark.  Jan.  31.  1948. 

Each  contestant  shall  paste  securely  on 
the  front  of  each  entry,  or  group  entries, 
portfolio  or  album,  a  label  bearing  the 
name  of  the  newspaper  and  classification 
for  which  entry  is  submitted. 

Judging  will  be  done  by  a  selected 
group  of  advertiser,  agency,  and  public 
relations  executives,  and  the  decision  of 
the  judges  'will  be  final. 

In  the  event  there  are  not  sufficient  en¬ 
tries  in  any  classification,  the  judges  of 
the  contest  reserve  the  privilege  of  elect¬ 
ing  to  make  no  awards. 

They  also  reserve  the  privilege  of  nam¬ 
ing  honorable  mentions,  in  which  case 
special  merit  certificates  will  be  issued. 

No  entries  will  be  returned  unless  re¬ 
quested. 
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Editor  Held 
For  Naming 
Rape  Victim 

Charged  with  violation  of  a 
1925  Wisconsin  statute  forbid¬ 
ding  identification  of  a  rape  vic¬ 
tim,  William  T.  Evjue,  editor 
of  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital 
Times,  has  pleaded  not  guilty 
and  faces  a  preliminary  hearing 
Dec.  2.  Evjue  was  permitted  to 
sign  his  own  bail  for  $500. 

The  arraignment  of  the  editor 
resulted  from  stories  published 
in  the  Capital  Times  on  the 
murder  of  Carl  L.  Carlson,  a 
university  student,  and  the  rape 
of  his  sister-in-law  by  two  men 
from  whom  thev  had  accepted 
a  lift. 

At  a  John  Doe  hearing,  sev¬ 
eral  members  of  the  Capital 
Times  staff  were  called  to  es¬ 
tablish  responsibility  for  the 
use  of  the  attacked  young  wom¬ 
an’s  name,  but  Evjue  interrupt¬ 
ed  the  proceedings  to  accept 
full  responsibility.. 

In  a  statement  by  Evjue  ac¬ 
companying  the  page  one  lead 
story  of  the  editor’s  arraign¬ 
ment,  he  explained  his  order  to 
publish  the  name  by  pointing 
out  that  the  statute  concerned 
rape  offenses  while  the  story  in 
question  was  of  “rape  and  mur¬ 
der,’’  with  the  murder  most  im¬ 
portant, 

"Obviously.”  he  stated,  “the 
story  of  the  murder  could  not 
be  told  without  revealing  the 
identity  of  the  girl.  This  was 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
all  of  the  newspapers  which 
printed  stories  on  the  murder 
and  the  rape  identified  the  girl, 
even  though  her  name  was  not 
mentioned."  As  a  witness  to 
the  murder,  the  girl  would 
have  ultimately  faced  publicity 
at  the  trial  had  not  the  of¬ 
fenders  pleaded  guilty,  he  noted. 

Identification.  not  merely 
naming  the  rape  victim,  is  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  statute,  Evjue 
said.  The  law.  headed  “Press 
not  to  print  name  of  rape  vic¬ 
tim,’’  states; 

“Any  person  who  shall  publish 
or  cause  to  be  published  ( in  any 
publication  except  because  of 
court  procedure)  the  identity  of 
a  female  who  may  have  been 
raped  or  subjected  to  any  simi¬ 
lar  criminal  assault,  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail  for  not  more 
than  one  year  or  by  fine  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $500,  or  by  both  .  . 

“If  the  Capital  Times  is 
guilty,"  asserted  Evjue,  “then 
nearly  every  newspaper  in  Wis¬ 
consin  which  printed  a  story  on 
this  case,  whether  the  name  was 
printed  or  not.  is  also  guilty 
because  nearly  all  these  news¬ 
papers  identified  the  girl  . 
by  saying  she  was  the  sister-in- 
law  of  the  man  who  was  killed 
that  she  was  a  coed  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  and  that 
her  home  was  in  Cleveland 
Heights.  O.  Some  newspapers 
ran  pictures  of  the  girl.” 

The  Capital  Times,  Evjue 
added,  had  never  used  the  word 
rape  in  connection  with  the 
girl’s  name,  but  only  “assault.” 

Hinting  that  the  action  against 
the  Capital  Times  was  motivated 


Inez  Robb — 

Queen  for  a  Day 

The  mystery  of  the  strange 
car  in  the  vanguard  of  London’s 
royal  wedding  procession  is 
cleared  up.  It  was  Inez  Robb’s. 

"My  hotel  was  so  impressed 
at  my  being  invited  to  the  Ab¬ 
bey,”  said  the  International 
News  Service  feature  writer, 
“it  hired  a  new  Rolls  Royce  for 
me,  better  than  any  of  the 
royal  cars. 

“By  accident,  as  the  car 
turn^  into  the  mall  it  got  be¬ 
hind  a  detachment  of  soldiers 
and  the  band  of  the  Royal 
Marines. 

“I  was  cheered,  clapped  and 
ogled  through  opera  and  field 
glasses.  Ah  well.  Queen  for  a 
Day." _ 

by  more  than  respect  for  the 
law  or  chivalry,  Evjue  cited 
that  the  United  Press  had  filed 
a  story  from  Madison  giving 
both  name  and  details  of  the 
attacks  on  the  girl  and  that  the 
story  had  been  published  in 
Wisconsin  by  the  Merrill  Daily 
Herald  and  other  papers;  that 
the  Chicago  Tribune  circulates 
in  Madison  and  had  carried  the 
girl’s  name  and  picture;  that  an 
Associated  Press  wirephoto 
printed  in  Wisconsin  had  car¬ 
ried  cutlines  on  the  attacks. 

The  girl  herself  had  not  criti¬ 
cized  the  coverage,  but  had 
brought  in  her  picture  to  the 
Capital  Times. 

"The  problem  which  con¬ 
fronted  the  Capital  Times," 
wrote  Evjue,  “is  one  which 
often  confronts  newspapers. 
Newspaper  executives  are  often 
compelled  to  make  trigger 
judgments  in  order  to  make 
deadlines.  We  are  willing  to 
submit  our  case  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion.” 

As  a  result  of  the  Capital 
Times  protest,  the  local  district 
attorney  said  he  would  investi¬ 
gate  whether  other  newspapers 
might  be  similarly  charg^,  but 
the  state’s  attorn^  general,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  C5apital  Times, 
stated  that  he  would  not  look 
for  complaints. 

On  Nov.  17  the  competing 
newspaper,  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  published  the  text  of 
law  in  a  two-column  box  under 
the  head,  “We  Don’t  Print  Girl’s 
Name;  Reason;  Law,  Our  Good 
Taste.” 

The  Capital  Times,  which  has 
campaigned  editorially  for  the 
publicizing  of  all  lawbreakers, 
headlined  the  court  actions 
against  Evjue  on  three  succes¬ 
sive  days  and  ran  two  pictures 
of  his  arraignment.  His  name 
appeared  also  in  the  regular 
court  records  columns.  On 
Evjue’s  protest  against  secret 
John  Doe  proceedings,  another 
editorial  campaign,  the  secrecy 
was  lifted  from  his  own  John 
Doe  hearing. 

■ 

Correction 

In  E  &  P’s  Mechanical  Tabu¬ 
lation  Number  for  Nov.  1,  page 
16,  the  Gary  ( Ind. )  Post-Tribune 
was  listed  incorrectly  as  an 
eight-column  newspaper.  The 
Post-Tribune  is  a  nine-column 
daily. 


Perrin  Resigns 
In  Philadelphia; 
Lister  Named 

Philadelphia — Changes  in  edi¬ 
torial  executive  personnel  re¬ 
ported  in  the  making  for  the  past 
month  at  the  Philadelphia  Bulle- 
ton  came  to  fruition  this  week 
with  announcement  from  the 
McLean  offices  of  several  impor¬ 
tant  moves. 

Walter  Lister,  who  came  to  the 
Bulletin  from  the  Philadelphia 
Record  following  the  suspension 
of  that  paper  last  Feb.  1  and  its 
subsequent  sale  to  the  McLean 
interests,  has  been  named  to  the 
post  of  managing  editor. 

Dwight  S.  Perrin,  who  joined 
the  Bulletin  from  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  in  1939,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  managing  edi¬ 
torship.  He  is  to  remain  with 
the  Bulletin  until  after  the  first 
of  the  year  and  will  retire  from 
active  participation  in  editorial 
affairs  around  Feb.  1. 

Named  to  the  position  of  city 
editor,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  promotion  of  Lister  to 
managing  editor,  is  Stuart  S. 
Taylor,  a  member  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  since  1935.  Taylor  since  his 
return  from  military  service  has 
been  picture  editor.  No  one  has 
been  named  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Lister  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Record  when  it  closed  fol¬ 
lowing  the  guild  strike. 

For  a  time  he  was  engaged  in 
special  work  in  connection  with 
facsimile  experiments.  In  mid- 
July  he  was  assigned  to  the  city 
editorship  and  Emerson  Hassrick 
transferred  from  that  post  to  the 
Bulletin’s  state  capitol  bureau  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  Lister  is  a 
Brown  University  graduate  who 
started  his  newspaper  career  as 
a  reporter  on  the  Batavia  ( N.  Y. ) 
Daily  News.  After  various  edi¬ 
torial  jobs  in  Cleveland  and 
■Texas  he  went  to  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y. )  Times  as  city  editor  in 
1925. 

He  was  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  New  York  Post  when  Stern 
bought  that  paper  and  was 
brought  to  Philadelphia  by 
Stern  in  1941  to  be  city  editor  of 
the  Record.  In  1944  he  was  made 
managing  editor. 

Perrin  is  a  native  of  New  York 
State  who  was  associated  during 
earlier  newspaper  days  with 
New  York  City  papers.  He  was 
city  editor  of  the  Herald,  the 
Tribune,  and  then  of  the  com¬ 
bined  Herald  Tribune.  For  13 
years  he  was  connected  with  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Joining  the  Bulletin  in  1939, 
he  served  for  a  time  as  assistant 
to  the  executive  editor.  When 
William  B.  Craig  was  moved 
from  managing  editor  to  become 
an  associate  e^ditor,  Perrin  took 
over  the  managing  editorship 
and  has  held  it  continuously  for 
the  past  eight  years. 

■ 

$4,000  Donated 

Portland,  Ore.  —  The  Oregon 
Journal  this  month  turned  over 
to  the  Portland  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  a  check  for  nearly  $4,000, 
to  be  used  for  Portland  high 
school  band  organizations.  This 
amount  represented  the  net  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  two  band  concerts 
which  the  paper  sponsored. 

EDITOR  &  PU 


News  T  uined  Off 
For  Newsmen 

Austin.  Tex.— Newspaptra^ 
probably  would  be  the  w 
group  in  the  world  to  be  ac 
cused  of  thwarting  news  hu 
Dr.  D.  S.  Hughes,  University  a 
Texas  physicist,  has  cause  t 
wonder. 

Recently  he  was  showing  tb 
University’s  latest  installe- 
seismograph,  designed  to  res 
ister  earth  tremors  anywhere^ 
the  world,  to  newsmen  tourij 
the  Texas  U.  science  plant 

Dr.  Hughes  turned  the  m 
chine  off  to  demonstrate  it  e 
plaining  it  hadn’t  had  a  cham 
to  register  a  big  earthquake  h 
cause  of  its  newness. 

The  following  day  he  learne 
one  of  the  year’s  biggest  ’quafc 
rocked  Peru  while  he  had  '• 
turned  off. 

Promotion 
Brings  Fruit 
Juice  Deluge 

Tampa,  Fla.  —  The  Tamp 
Tribune  reckoned  without  fc 
generous  heart  of  Floridian 
when  it  stepped  into  a  last  mii 
ute  campaign  to  load  grapefru: 
juice  on  the  Friendship  Trai: 
for  Europe. 

With  only  three  days  to  raisi 
money,  pack  and  load,  Manai 
ing  Editor  V.  M.  Newton,  Jr 
had  hoped  to  corral  enoug: 
cases  to  make  three  minimun 
carloads. 

Time  was  limited  because  it  i 
was  not  until  Saturday,  Nov.  15. 1 
that  the  Tribune  and  the  co  j 
sponsor  of  the  project,  flitl 
YWCA,  received  approval  ta , 
join  the  Friendship  line.  Day 
had  been  spent  in  telephoning 
telegraphing  and  letter-writini 
to  obtain  the  necessary  clear 
ance. 

The  late  clearance  meant  th( 
story  would  break  in  the  Sun 
day  paper,  Nov.  16.  The  grape 
fruit  juice  had  to  be  collected 
paid  for  and  loaded  into  boxcan  ■ 
by  Wednesday  to  make  connec  ! 
tions  with  the  train  in  New  i 
York  by  Saturday,  Nov.  22. 

There  was  no  time  for  prep¬ 
aration  of  art.  advertising  or 
promotion  stunts.  It  had  to  be 
a  straight  writing  job  in  the 
news  section  only.  A  m^est 
two-column  headline  proclaimed 
the  project. 

Within  a  matter  of  hours  the 
money  and  grapefruit  in'* 
came  pouring  into  the  Tnbime 
office.  Well  within  the  tiiM 
limit  the  allotted  three  carlo^ 
— maximum  loads,  too— wW 
obtained  and  the  Tribune  tnea 
to  call  a  halt.  . 

But  Florida  wouldnt  qm. 
Newton  had  to  scurry  arouM 
and  find  some  way  to  deUvtf 
the  excess  grapefruit  jwf® 
later  “friendship  tram  tlmW 
one  of  the  volunteer  agenci«- 
His  predicament  was  enp 
sized  in  a  telegram  to  UA  w 
ator  Pepper,  asking  for  h«P 
disposing  of  the  ex^  a 

“I  can*  drink  it.”  he  told  ft 
senator.  “But  If  you  don  tg 
it  to  Europe  for  me.  To  go 
to  have  to  drink  it.’ 
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Westinghouse 
Runs  P.R.  Ads  in 
Latin-America 

A  startling  statistic  buried 
away  in  a  State  Department  re¬ 
port  sparked  the  idea  for  a 
unique  campaign  to  tell  the 
story  of  our  system  of  enter¬ 
prise  to  people  abroad. 

Using  the  combined  tech¬ 
niques  of  the  newspaper  col¬ 
umn  and  international  public 
relations,  the  campaign  is  fea¬ 
turing  a  series  of  52  weekly  col¬ 
umns  written  by  Ralph  Hender- 
shot  financial  and  business  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram. 

Initially  sponsored  by  West¬ 
inghouse  Electric  International 
Co.,  the  Hendershot  series 
started  Nov.  19  in  leading  news¬ 
papers  in  three  Latin-American 
capitals  under  the  running  title, 
'A  Way  of  Life"  tUn  M^o  de 
Vida ) . 

John  Nasht  and  Associates, 
Inc.,  New  York,  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm,  dug  out  the  fact  that 
35,000,000  questions  were  asked 
in  one  year  in  Latin  America 
about  the  U.S.  It  was  in  a  State 
Department  report  gotten  out 
by  exAssistant  Secretary  of 
State  William  Benton  to  prove 
the  need  for  a  large  appropria¬ 
tion  for  his  Office  of  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

One  Answer 

A  brief  bulletin  titled,  “One 
Answer  to  35  Million  Questions,” 
was  addressed  to  clients  and 
others  by  the  Nasht  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  stressed  that  this  dra¬ 
matic  figure  proved  the  failure 
of  all  programs  to  date  to  in¬ 
form  other  peoples  what  made 
this  country  tick,  and  that  al¬ 
though  private  industry  had 
sold  its  products,  it  had  neglect¬ 
ed  completely  to  shoulder  its 
rightful  responsibility — that  of 
selling  the  way  of  life  that  had 
enabled  them  to  develop  and 
produce  their  wares.  It  was  ar¬ 
gued  that  this  was  not  govern¬ 
ment’s  job,  but  an  effort  to  be 
planned  and  executed  by  private 
industry. 

Ralph  Hendershot  comment¬ 
ed  on  the  report  in  one  of  his 
columns.  As  a  result  he  was 
asked  if  he  would  be  willing  to 
write  a  special  series  for  for¬ 
eign  distribution  to  be  spon- 


Exetss  Insurance 
Covering 

LIBEL 

We  pioneered  this  field 
and  now  serve  News- 
pai^rs  and  Broadcasters 
nationwide.  Write  us  for 
full  details  and  quotations 
—or  have  your  Broker  do 
so. 

Employers  Reinsurance 
Corporation 

iMaraaet  Eichaaga  lldg^ 
Raaiat  Olty,  Misaearl 
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sored  and  paid  for  by  American 
corporations,  and  handled  by 
John  Nasht  and  Associates,  Inc. 

Westinghouse  agreed  to  start 
the  series  in  the  following  lead¬ 
ing  South  American  dailies:  El 
Espectador,  Bogota,  Colombia; 
La  Nacion,  Santiago,  Chile;  La 
Esfera,  Caracas,  Venezuela.  The 
columns  are  sent  in  translations 
on  mats  direct  from  New  York. 
William  E.  Knox,  Westinghouse 
International’s  president,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  other  cor¬ 
porations  would  join  in  the 
program  and  help  to  sponsor 
it  in  countries  all  over  the 
world. 

The  columns  are  designed  in 
double-column  box  style,  and 
run  about  20  column  inches  per 
insertion.  Only  mention  of  the 
sponsor  is  in  a  brief  message  in 
italics  at  the  end. 

The  papers  ran  stories  prior 
to  the  date  of  appearance,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  columns,  and  it  is 
reported  that  considerable  in¬ 
terest  and  comment  was  gen¬ 
erated. 


News  Wins 
Over  Editorials 
In  Denver 

Denver,  Colo.— Straight  news 
columns  outweighed  the  edito¬ 
rial  pages  in  a  Denver  city  elec¬ 
tion. 

The  issue  was  the  adoption 
or  rejection  of  a  proposed  new 
city  charter.  Both  the  morning 
Rocky  Mountain  News  and  the 
evening  Denver  Post  supported 
the  proposal  in  editorials,  but 
both,  as  newspapers,  gave 
prominence  to  attacks  on  the 
charter  by  various  individuals. 

The  charter  lost,  32,571  to  26,- 
652.  Most  observers  credited  an 
attack  on  the  document  by  vet¬ 
eran  City  Auditor  William  Mc- 
Nichols  —  a  statement  given 
wide  space  in  both  newspapers, 
because  of  McNichols’  position 
as  an  expert  on  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment,  as  the  turning  point 
in  the  campaign. 


An  interesting  sidelight  saw 
Bruce  Gustin,  who  formerly 
conducted  the  Post’s  editorial 
column,  break  with  the  paper’s 
official  policy,  as  he  vigorously 
attacked  the  charter  proposal  in 
his  column,  “That's  That.’’ 

■ 

R.  S.  Henry  Elected 
By  Railroad  Group 

Robert  S.  Henry  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Va.,  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Railroads,  has  been  elected 
to  the  newly  created  post  of 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Albert  R.  Beatty 
of  Washington,  manager  of  the 
press  and  radio  section,  was 
named  assistant  vicepresident. 

For  the  past  26  years,  Mr. 
Henry  has  been  in  railroad  serv¬ 
ice.  Before  that,  he  was  a  news¬ 
paperman  and  lawyer  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Beatty  was  at  one  time  a 
newspaper  editor  and  publisher 
on  Long  Island. 


This  great  market  offers  exceptional  sales  potentials  for  your  product: — 
STABILITY:  Pa-yrolls  at  an  all-time  high,  from  Railroads,  Steel  Mills, 
Farms,  Industries,  State  and  Federal  Government  and  Militar-y  person¬ 
nel.  BUYING  POWER:  The  highest  per  capita  retail  sales  ($1365)  of  the 
eleven  largest  markets  in  the  State.  POPULATION:  In  excess  of  283,000 
for  Harrisburg  and  trading  territory.  And  it  is  covered  effectively  by 

©Iff  f  atrint 

and 

lEti^ning 

WITH  A  DAILY  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION  IN  EXCESS.  OF  80,000 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY— IVational  Representatives 
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Editor  Writes 
Encomium 
For  Reporter 

Memphis,  Tenn. — One  of  the 
highlights  of  the  Armistice  Day 
celebration  in  Memphis  was  a 
giant  parade.  One  of  the  floats 
in  the  parade  depicted  the  Four 
Freedoms.  Clark  Porteous, 
Press-Scimitar  reporter,  was 
chosen  to  ride  the  float  and 
to  represent  Freedom  of  the 
Press. 

Porteous  wrote  a  story  as  the 
float  rolled  along,  the  yarn  be¬ 
ing  spread  three  columns  on 
page  one  under  a  wide  art  dis¬ 
play. 

Later  in  the  week,  Edward  J. 
Meeman,  editor  of  the  Press- 
Scimitar,  wrote  in  an  editorial 
page  feature: 

‘Fine  Choice' 

“When  Clark  Porteous  was 
chosen  to  ride  on  a  float  pound¬ 
ing  his  typewriter  to  typify  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press  in  the 
Victory  (Armistice)  Day  Pa¬ 
rade.  the  Memphis  Post  No.  1 
of  the  American  Legion  made 
a  flne  choice. 

“First,  because  he  is  a  re¬ 
porter,  and  reporting  is  the 
most  important  phase  of  news¬ 
paper  work. 

“Second,  because  of  the  kind 
of  a  reporter  he  is. 

“Clark  Porteous  is  objective. 
He  gets  the  facts,  and  lets  the 
facts  speak  for  themselves.  He 
gets  all  the  facts.  He  does  not 
color  them.  Neither  does  he 
take  their  natural  color  out  of 
them.  He  reproduces  the  actual 
color  of  the  facts,  be  those  facts 
bright  or  drab. 

“He  is  a  good  listener.  He  is 
infinitely  patient  to  get  all  of 
anyone’s  side  of  a  story. 

“And  he  works  hard. 

A  Nieman  Fellow 

“Recently  he  got  a  very  high 
honor.  He  was  selected  by  the 
Nieman  Foundation  for  a  year’s 
study  at  Harvard  ...  I  was  a 
little  concerned  on  what  Har¬ 
vard  would  do  to  a  down-to- 
earth  newspaperman  like  Clark. 

I  didn’t  think  they  could  im¬ 
prove  him  much.  I  feared  they 
might  get  too  much  of  the  mud 
off  his  shoes.  Before  he  left  I 
said: 

“  ‘Clark,  you  are  a  first-rate 
reporter.  Don’t  let  them  make 
a  second-rate  intellectual  out 
of  you.’ 

“If  they  added  to  Clark’s  in¬ 
tellectual  equipment,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  they  did,  they  didn’t  take 
away  his  remarkable  qualities 
as  a  reporter.  One  of  the  best 
of  those  qualities  is  that  while 
there’s  no  story  he  thinks  too 
big  to  tackle,  there’s  none  too 
small  to  be  beneath  hk  notice. 
And  always,  the  courage  to  go 
to  the  very  bottom  of  any  mat¬ 
ter. 

“We  editors  depend  on  our  re¬ 
porters  to  give  us  facts  on  which 
to  base  editorial  expressions. 
How  important  that  those  re¬ 
porters  be  men  in  whose  ob¬ 
jectivity,  accuracy  and  fairness 
we  can  rely.  •  •  •  •• 


McQuaid  Named 
In  Manchester 

Manchester,  N.  H. — Bernard 
J.  McQuaid  has  been  named  as 
an  associate  publisher  of  the 
Manches¬ 
ter  Union- 
Leader  corpora-  ^pPH|||k 
tion.  K 

From  1938  un-  1 

the  Chicago  ” ' 

Daily  News  w  } 

first  as  an  edito- 
rial  writer  and 
later  as  a 
war  correspond- 
ent  in  both  the 
Pacific  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  theaters,  McQuaid 
Mr,  McQuaid  in 
September  sold  his  interest  in 
the  New  Hampshire  Sunday 
News.  He  and  Blair  Clark  had 
started  the  paper  in  October, 
1946. 

Mr.  McQuaid  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  1931  on  the 
then  Frank  Knox-owned  Union 
and  Leader. 

6  Newsmen 
Arraigned 

Glendale,  Calif.  —  Six  Glen¬ 
dale  newspapermen  pleaded  not 
guilty  Nov.  24  to  misdemeanor 
charges  following  a  so-called 
raid  by  14  war  veterans  on  an 
allegedly  subversively  inspired 
political  meeting  Nov.  14  in 
nearby  La  Crescenta. 

"The  newspapermen,  acting  up¬ 
on  instructions  from  Harry  C. 
Burkheimer,  former  publisher  of 
the  Glendale  News-Press  now  on 
leave  of  absence,  went  along  to 
cover  the  story  after  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  tip  that  the  war  veter¬ 
ans  were  planning  to  attend  and 
protest  the  meeting. 

Motion  for  a  separate  trial  for 
the  newspapermen  was  denied. 
Those  involved  —  all  connected 
with  the  News-Press — are:  Mr. 
Burkheimer,  Charles  C.  Hushaw, 
.managing  editor;  Salvador  Felix 
and  B.  C.  Burkheimer,  photogra¬ 
phers:  and  Don  Williams  and 
Herb  Brin,  reporters. 

The  defendants  specifically  are 
charged  with  disturbing  the 
peace,  disturbing  an  assembly, 
and  hindering  electors  from  as¬ 
sembling  and  meeting. 

The  incident  leading  to  the 
charges  occurred  at  an  open  po¬ 
litical  meeting  at  the  home  of  a 
member  of  the  Progressive  Citi¬ 
zens  of  America,  an  organization 
which  the  war  veterans  charged 
is  subversive. 

The  veterans,  accompanied  by 
the  newsmen,  entered  during  the 
meeting  and  read  a  statement 
which  the  plaintiff  charges  con¬ 
stituted  a  threat.  The  plaintiff 
charged  that  Felix  carried  con¬ 
ceal^  weapons,  but  the  bulge  in 
his  pocket  was  flash  bulbs. 

■ 

AP  Meeting 

Hastings,  Nebr. — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  members  will  be 
held  here  Dec.  6.  E.  M.  Marvin, 
publisher  of  the  Beatrice  ( Nebr. ) 
Sun  and  vicechairman  of  the 
group,  called  the  meeting. 


Bret  Asks  Tax 
To  Support 
French  Agency 

Paris,  France  —  M.  Paul  L. 
Bret,  managing  director  of  the 
Agence  France-Presse,  renews 
his  appeal  for  an  independent 
news  agency  financed  out  of 
taxation,  responsible  to  the  com¬ 
munity  but  not  to  any  govern¬ 
ment,  in  an  article  in  L’Echo 
de  la  Presse. 

The  press  conference  to  be 
held  at  Geneva  in  March,  M. 
Bret  reminds  his  readers,  will 
divide  news  agencies  into  two 
categories,  those  living  by  re¬ 
sources  obtained  from  newspa¬ 
pers  and  those  receiving  sub¬ 
sidies  from  their  governments. 
The  former  will  be  considered 
news  agencies,  the  latter  agen¬ 
cies  for  government  propaganda 
purposes. 

The  fate  of  the  Agence  France- 
Presse,  he  declares,  will  be  clas¬ 
sification  in  the  second  cate¬ 
gory,  unless  a  solution  avoiding 
the  stigma  can  be  found. 

Can't  Support  Coop 

It  was  decided  by  newspaper¬ 
men  during  clandestine  meet¬ 
ings  when  the  Germans  occu- 
pi^  France,  at  meetings  in 
North  Africa  following  the 
American  landing,  and  in 
France  as  soon  as  the  country 
was  freed,  that  the  ideal  was  for 
a  news  agency  to  be  on  a  co¬ 
operative  basis,  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  model.  This,  however, 
presupposed  newspapers  wealthy 
enough  to  be  able  to  support 
such  an  agency.  Unfortunately 
it  has  been  found  that  French 
newspapers  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  the  news  agency’s  service. 
Recourse  to  government  subsidy 
has  been  unavoidable. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  desired  that 
the  French  news  service  shall 
survive  the  obstacle  to  be  fore¬ 
seen  at  Geneva,  a  new  formula 
must  be  found,  says  M.  Bret. 
The  solution  must  be  found  in 
distinguishing  between  financing 
by  the  government  and  financ¬ 
ing  by  the  community.  M.  Bret 
sees  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
except  by  direct  taxation  of 
the  public,  who  read  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Free  to  Papers 

The  news  agency  service  fi¬ 
nanced  by  taxation  would  be 
supplied  free  to  all  newspapers, 
their  only  obligation  being  to 
provide  out  of  their  own  funds 
the  necessary  receiving  appar¬ 
atus  in  their  editorial  offices.  A 
Superior  Council  composed  of 
persons  of  high  character  and 
a  Finance  Committee  would 
watch  over  the  institution.  The 
administration  would  be  en¬ 
sured  by  a  board  of  directors 
chosen  by  the  newspapers  and 
radio,  and  they  would  also  ap¬ 
point  the  general  manager  to 
operate  it. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  only 
difference  between  the  present 
and  a  former  declaration  of 
M.  Bret  is  that  funds  should 
come  from  a  general  tax  and 
not  be  based  on  the  sale  of 
papers  to  the  public. 


Eugene  Meyer 
Is  Honored 

Washington — Eugene  Meyer', 
achievements  “in  the  field  of 
journalism  and  in  the  field  of 
liberalism’’  have  won  for  him 
the  Community  Award  of  A1 
pha  Chapter,  Omega  Psi  Phi 
fraternity  of  Howard  Univer 
sity. 

A  citation  accompanying  the 
fraternity’s  annual  award  ac 
knowledged  that  Mr.  Meyer 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Washington  Post,  “made  of  a 
public  newspaper  a  weapon  for 
civic  advancement — for  those 
ideals  which  in  some  not  too 
distant  future  will  become 
working  and  commonplace 
reality.” 

Time  Capsule 
Has  'Preview' 
Of  Year  2004 

Prophecies  of  what  the  world 
may  be  like  in  the  year  2004,  the 
100th  anniversary  year  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York, 
are  being  sent  in  by  national 
business  and  professional  lead¬ 
ers,  according  to  Eugene 
Thomas,  president.  The  prophe¬ 
cies  will  be  microfilmed  and  will 
be  placed  in  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Club’s  new  annex  at  35th  St. 
and  Park  Ave.  at  the  comer 
stone-laying  ceremonies  Dec.  8. 

One  of  the  first  prophecies  to 
come  in  was  from  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Timei. 
who  wrote:  “Man  will  have  pro¬ 
gressed  a  long  way  toward  win 
ning  and  holding  the  dignity 
and  freedom  for  which  over  so 
many  centuries  he  has  been 
striving.  I  believe  that  dictator¬ 
ship  of  the  right  and  left  will 
both  have  miserably  perished- 
and  in  their  own  flames— not 
necessarily  in  ours.  I  believe 
that  we  will  have  made  real 
strides  toward  subordinating  na¬ 
tionalism  to  brotherhood  —  in 
giving  Godliness  place  over  sec 
tarianism. 

“And.  also — I  almost  forgot— 1 
believe  that  the  printed  word 
will  still  be  the  most  prime  in^ 
fluence  upon  the  minds  of  men.” 

Another  prophecy  from  Paul 
G.  Hoffman,  president  of  the 
Studebaker  Corporation,  rea^. 
“In  the  year  of  2004  life  will  k 
either  greatly  enriched  by  the 
fruitful  use  of  atomic  energy  or 
much  impoverished  by  the  disas 
trous  employment  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  I  predict  that  the  first 
condition  will  hold.” 

N.  Y.  SDX  to  Meet 

The  New  York  Professional 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  will 
meet  Tuesday,  Dec.  2,  at  8  pm., 
in  the  McGraw-Hill  Auditorium. 
330  West  42nd  St.  Following  » 
initiation  ceremony  there  will  M 
election  of  oflBcers  for  1948  ano 
short  talks  by  Fred  Birminglum. 
managing  editor  of  Esquire,  rm* 
Swain,  ^itor  of  Power,  a 
report  on  the  national  co^eO' 
■tion  by  Erich  Brandeis,  King 
Features  Syndicate. 
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#bltU<irp  ^  Goodwin, 

- - „  --  „  Texas  Veteran, 

clarence  M.  PENLEY,  54. 

night  city  editor  of  toe  Buf-  JJigc  rft  yB 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express, 

Nov.  21,  in  a  Buffalo  hospital  Austin,  Tex.  —  Mark  London 
following  an  operation.  He  be-  Goodwin,  76,  former  dean  of 
gan  his  career  with  Associated  Washington  correspondents  and 
Press  in  Rochester  and  in  1934  onetime  president  of  the  Na- 
was  transferred  to  Buffalo.  He  tional  Press  Club,  died  at  his 
was  with  the  Associated  Press  home  here  Nov.  23  after  a  long 
in  Erie,  Pa.,  for  a  while  and  illness. 

then  returned  to  Buffalo  as  Until  his  retirement  in 
night  city  editor  of  the  Courier-  1939,  he  was  for  26  years  head 
Express.  of  the  Washington  bureau  of 

Ed  Davis.  45,  city  editor,  Wil-  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News, 
ton  (N.  C.)  Times.  Nov.  19,  A  reporter  for  nearly  a  half- 
after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  century,  Mr  Go^mn  went  to 
secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Washington  for  the  Dallas  News 
Elks  Association,  had  long  been  in  eight  years  after  join- 

ictive  in  fraternal  affairs  and  ing  its  staff, 
was  a  veteran  newspaperman.  Before  that  he  had  work^ 
n/r  as  a  reporter  on  the  old 

Konsos  City  ( Mo. )  World  and 

1°"  on  newspapers  in  a  number  of 

Janies  Fisher  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

idvertising  agency,  at  Toronto,  as  cii  es. 

Vov.  18.  Born  in  Dundee,  Scot-  NPC  Head  m  1920 

and,  she  joined  the  agency  Shortly  after  going  to  Wash- 
when  it  was  formed  in  1920  as  ington  he  was  elected  a  member 
an  accountant,  became  treas-  of  the  National  Press  Club's 
urer  in  1930  and  secretary-treas-  board  of  governors  and  in  1920 
urer  in  1939.  was  elected  president. 

C.  A.  Weissert,  69,  former  Born  the  son  of  a  newspaper 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  newspaper-  publisher  in  Sedalia,  Mlo.,  Oct. 
man  and  for  several  years  a  4,  1871,  Mark  (Godwin  grew  up 
member  of  the  state  legislature,  in  the  business, 
at  his  home  in  Kalamazoo  re-  He  came  to  Texas  in  1892, 
cently  after  an  illness  of  four  worked  on  the  Denison  Herald, 
weeks.  Weissert  was  a  recog-  f»nd  after  service  in  the  Span- 
nized  authority  on  Michigan  ish-American  War,  resumed 
history  and  had  served  as  presi-  newspapering. 
dent  of  the  State  Historical  So-  When  he  joined  the  News  in 
ciety  1906,  he  had  been  manager  of 

George  L.  Willman,  71.  who  ^he  Austin  Statesman  for  four 
associated  with  Chicago  adver- 

tising  agencies  and  also  operat-  _  tn- 

ed  the  George  L.  Willman,  Inc.,  George  Wlllens  Dies 
agency  before  retiring  in  1939,  Detroit— George  Willens,  57, 

at  his  home  in  Waukesha,  Wis.,  nationally  known  advertising 
Nov.  18,  of  a  heart  attack.  After  typographer,  died  here  Nov. 
serving  as  advertising  manager  22.  He  was  founder  and  presi- 
for  Studebaker  Corp.,  he  joined  dent  of  George  Willens  &  Co., 
Lord  &  Thomas  in  charge  of  the  first  typographical  service  firm 
Studebaker  account.  Later  he  in  this  city, 
was  vicepresident  of  the  Critch-  He  was  a  member  of  the 
field  Agency  in  charge  of  the  Advertising  Typographers  o  f 
Lincoln  Motor  account,  before  America, 
forming  his  own  agency.  ■ 

R-  L*  McKenney  Dies 

the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  t  no 

for  26  years  prior  to  his  retire- 

ment  in  1942,  recently.  fu  m  j 

^  the  Macon  (Ga.)  News,  died  at 

*!’,*'**,  ^5,  re-  his  home  in  Macon  Nov.  13.  Mr. 

^7  17.0,  after  McKenney  head^  the  News 

Cuttler-Hammer,  until  it  was  purchas^  in  1930 
Rarn.^  almost  30  years  Mr.  by  the  late  W.  T.  and  P.  T.  An- 
Barnecott  served  as  printing  derson 

equipment  specialist  and  was  ' _ 

well  known  to  newspapers  in  the 
East. 

George  F.  Washkewich,  49, 
veteran,  reporter  for  Newark  k/VUH 

(N.  J.)  and  New  York  papers.  -  - 

wently,  at  his  East  Orange  l||lf  ri|cfv|| 

home.  Mr.  Washkewich  began  llllw  A/lolI  II 
his  newspaper  career  in  1918  as 
a  reporter  for  the  former  New-  gives  uniform 
arfc  Morning  Ledger,  now  the  ,,  .  d 

Star-Ledger.  For  the  last  10  years  speeds — Bette 

,'h°J  "«»<* 

last  six  as  a  staff  member.  Less  spoil 

Up  in  Colombia  Senj  for  Ca 

EnMtive  Jan.  1,  newspaper 
cumulation  rates  in  Bogota,  Co-  . 

ombia,  and  most  other  cities  of  Waller  Scotl 

““"‘‘■y.  will  go  from  5  to  p,  a,*ip,f,  n 

10  cents  Colombia,  or  from  3  to  PLAINFIELD 

0  cents  U.S. 
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AN  OBJECT 
LESSON  IN  PEACHES 


Until  two  years  ago  northern  Louisiana  peach 
growers,  harvesting  their  fruit  green-ripe  and 
lacking  an  organized  marketing  program,  found 
little  profit  in  moving  an  annual  crop  of  well  over 
400,000  bushels. 

Early  in  1946  Louisiana  State  University  and 
representatives  of  A  &  P  conceived  a  plan  to  find 
lucrative  home  markets  for  the  home-grown 
peaches.  Together  they  approached  a  principal 
orchard  man  with  a  suggestion  that  he  allow  his 
peaches  to  ripen  on  the  trees,  whereupon  A  &  P 
would  move  them  in  refrigerated  trucks  directly 
to  stores  in  New  Orleans. 

The  first  of  the  fully-matured  peaches  shipped 
under  this  plan  sold  out  on  sight.  This  year  the 
orchardist  built  a  pre-cooling  plant  to  further  in¬ 
sure  perfect  peach  quality,  and  A  &  P  stores  in 
and  near  the  Crescent  City  quickly  sold  nearly 
three  times  the  1946  output. 

The  orchard  man  got  a  good  price  for  his 
peaches  ...  A  &  P  was  able  to  offer  an  improved 
service  to  its  customers  .  .  .  housewives  who  trade 
with  us  got  the  best  peaches  they  had  ever  eaten 
.  .  .  and  once  more  A  &  P  figured  in  an  object  les¬ 
son  on  the  value  of  teamwork  between  producers 
and  distributors  in  finding  and  holding  markets 
for  fine  produce. 


This  kind  of  cooperation  with  agriculture  is  typ¬ 
ical  of  the  methods  which  have  enabled  the  men 
and  women  of  A  &  P  for  88  years  to  do  the  na¬ 
tion’s  most  efficient  job  of  food  distribution. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 


Chicago  Strike 

continued  from  page  7 


The  Herald-American  mainly 
used  two-column  measure  for 
greater  legibility  in  a  30-page 
paper  as  did  the  Daily  News  in 
34  pages.  The  Herald  American 
also  used  its  front-page  fudge  in 
color  for  late  news  in  its  early 
editions. 

The  Tribune  on  Wednesday 
pubiished  a  24-page  newspaper 
and  confined  it  to  two  editions, 
with  a  replate  on  late  sports. 
The  tabloid  Sun  appeared  with 
a  32-page  paper,  with  replates. 
The  Journal  of  Commerce  com¬ 
bined  its  mail  and  city  editions 
and  issued  a  12-page  paper. 

The  Tribune  was  attractive  in 
its  new  dress  and  included  its 
usual  page  one  editorial  cartoon 
in  color  and  a  full-page  color 
ad.  The  Sun  likewise  was  a 
neat  job,  presenting  news  in 
terse  style. 

All  newspapers  were  publish¬ 
ing  display  advertising.  Many 
retailers  had  their  ads  set  far 
enough  in  advance  to  meet  the 
immediate  situation.  Plates, 
mats  and  engravers'  proofs  also 
were  being  used.  Classified  ad 
production  was  temporarily 
slowed  down  under  the  new 
typing  method,  but  the  papers 
exected  to  overcome  that  handi¬ 
cap  as  they  gained  experience. 

50-50  on  Space 

Generally  speaking,  both 
morning  and  evening  newspa¬ 
pers  were  operating  on  about  a 
50-50  basis  between  editorial  and 
advertising  content. 

The  three  newspaper  affiliated 
radio  stations  changed  their  pol¬ 
icy  regarding  individual  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  radio  news  editions  of 
their  respective  papers. 

WON  (Tribune),  WJJD  (Sun- 
Times)  and  WIND  (Daily  News) 
broadcast  news  programs  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  six  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  combined. 

Other  Chicago  radio  stations 
maintained  their  regular  news¬ 
casts  under  commercial  spon¬ 
sorship. 

A  development  of  the  first 
full  day  of  the  strike  was  an 
order  from  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  to  its  regional 
office  here  to  complete  its  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  publishers’ 
charges  of  unfair  labor  practices 
on  the  part  of  the  union.  One 
charge  was  that  the  union  re¬ 
fused  to  bargain  in  good  faith; 
the  other  was  that  the  union 
encouraged  slowdowns. 

If  the  investigation  substan¬ 
tiates  the  charges,  George  Bott, 
regional  NLRB  director,  can  be 
authorized  to  go  into  Federal 
Court  and  ask  for  an  injunction 
restraining  the  union  from 
striking.  Pilch  said  that  if  such 
an  injunction  were  issued,  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law  would  “be  a 
strike-breaking  act  and  a  slave- 
labor  act.’’ 

Small  Papers  Accept  Demand 

Another  development  was  the 
agreement  of  four  small  publica¬ 
tions  to  the  union’s  demands 
for  identical  wage  increases  re¬ 
quested  of  the  six  struck 
dailies.  They  are  the  Illinois 
Sports  News,  the  Bulletin  Rec¬ 
ord  Publishing  Co.,  turf  pub¬ 
lications;  Abendpost  and  Life 
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Why  THE  SUN  Is  Late  Today 


First  Varitype  edition,  put  out  by 
Sun  Nov.  21.  states  publisher's 
case. 

Printing  &  Publishing  Co.,  which 
publishes  Cicero  Life,  Berwyn 
Life  and  Stickney  Life,  three 
suburban  newspapers. 

Similar  demands  were  made 
on  the  Daily  Racing  Form, 
the  Chicago  Defender  and  the 
Drovers  Journal. 

On  Wednesday  the  Herald- 
American  published  a  26-page 
paper;  Daily  News,  22  pages,  and 
tabloid  Times,  44.  Each  showed 
an  improvement  in  appearance 
over  "Tuesday’s  emergency  edi¬ 
tions. 

The  Tribune  was  planning  an 
80-page  Thanksgiving  Day  paper, 
with  the  Tabloid  Sun  getting  set 
to  publish  88  pages. 

Advertisers  were  advised  to 
send  early  copy  in  zinc  or  cop¬ 
per  engravings,  or  electros  of  the 
completed  ad.  Mats  were  stated 
as  the  next  most  desirable,  or 
proofs  of  the  ad  on  enameled 
paper.  Optional  running  dates 
were  also  stressed. 

Hammond  Strike 

The  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times 
printers  walked  out  at  10:45 
a.m.  Wednesday,  when  the  man¬ 
agement  declined  to  meet  Local 
16’s  wage  demands.  A  Wednes¬ 
day  paper  was  published,  but 
the  Times  had  not  reached  a  de¬ 
cision  as  to  future  publication. 

No  decision  had  been  reached 
by  the  Chicago  Defender,  Negro 
newspaper,  nor  the  Drovers 
Journal.  The  latter  had  offered 
to  put  in  escrow  the  difference 
in  the  current  wage  scale  and 
that  asked  by  the  union,  pending 
settlement  of  the  strike  on  the 
six  dailies. 

Striking  printers  after  five 
days  will  be  eligible  to  receive 
60%  of  the  base  weekly  pay  for 
day  work,  or  $51.30,  if  married, 
and  40%,  or  $34.20,  if  single. 
Union  officials  estimated  that 
about  90%  of  the  strikers  will 
receive  the  larger  payment,  and 
that  the  strike  benefits  would 
amount  to  about  $75,000  weekly. 

Randolph  Speaks 
At  cm  Meeting 
WOODRUFF  RANDOLPH,  ITU 

president,  in  addressing  the 
local  union  Sunday,  told  the 
more  than  2,000  members  pres¬ 
ent  that  ITU  locals  “all  over 
the  country”  were  awaiting  the 
outcome  of  the  Local  16’s  ac¬ 
tion. 

Chicago,  he  said,  was  “a  spe¬ 


cial  case  because  the  publishers 
are  so  chummy  here.” 

"We  have  to  let  the  Chicago 
newspapers  know,”  he  said, 
"that  if  they  are  going  to  print 
papers  we're  going  to  have  to 
get  more  money.  But  the  news¬ 
papers  hope  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  com¬ 
mercial  printers,  too,  that  the 
ITU  will  crack.” 

He  reminded  the  local  that 
"the  only  safe  thing  to  strike 
on  is  wages  and  hours.”  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law.  He  urged 
them  to  be  “clean"  to  keep  pub¬ 
lishers  from  obtaining  court 
injunctions  against  the  union. 

Randolph  told  the  local  that 
Chicago  publishers  “somehow 
will  put  out  newspapers  —  by 
one  means  or  another,  ”  but  “the 
public  won't  stand  for  those 
kind  of  newspapers  very  long.” 

Mailers  Have  Contract 

He  observed  that  the  Chicago 
mailers’  union  would  be  in  a 
“tough  spot”  during  the  strike, 
since  it  also  is  an  ITU  affiliate 
and  since  its  members  have 
contracts  with  the  publishers 
that  have  not  expired  yet. 
(Mailers’  contract  expires  Jan. 
3,  1948). 

“When  the  mailers’  contract 
expires,”  Randolph  remarked, 
“maybe  the  newspapers  will 
have  to  get  mailers  some  place.” 

Randolph  labeled  other  print¬ 
ing  trades  unions  which  have 
signed  contracts  with  publish¬ 
ers  as  “captive”  unions,  adding 
that  “employers  have  more  to 
say  about  the  unions’  affairs 
than  do  the  unions  themselves.” 

He  specifically  criticized  the 
pressmen  union’s  arbitration 
agreement  which  it  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  its  contracts  with  em¬ 
ployers  dating  back  to  1921, 
and  recently  renewed. 

“Who  ever  heard  of  the  press¬ 
men  going  to  arbitration?”  he 
asked.  “They  have  not  had  to 
go  because  they  alwa.vs  get  what 
the  ITU  gets  first.  It’s  going  to 
be  up  to  the  ITU  to  watch  after 
things  for  these  unions  and  to 
protect  them  from  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.” 

After  warning  the  local  that 
“a  strike  might  be  tough”  in  the 
weeks  or  months  to  come, 
“especially  with  Christmas  com¬ 
ing  along  too,”  he  said  it  might 
become  necessary  to  put  a  spe¬ 
cial  assessment  on  members  of 
Local  16  and  other  ITU  locals  to 
finance  a  long  strike. 

The  union’s  scale  committee 
reported  two  motions,  prepared 
in  advance  of  Sunday’s  meeting: 
( 1 )  That  the  publishers  be 
served  with  a  demand  for  week¬ 
ly  wages  of  $100  a  week  for  day 
printers  and  $106  for  night  and 
lobster  shift  workers;  (2)  that 
the  printers  request  sanction  for 
a  strike  vote  to  be  taken  to  en¬ 
force  the  new  wage  demand. 
(The  local  had  originally  asked 
for  $102.60  for  days  and  $112.00 
for  night  workers.  Both  figures 
were  based  on  a  33-hour  week). 

The  membership  adopted  the 
scale  demand  motion  by  ballot, 
1,672  to  12.  The  strike  sanction 
proposition  was  adopted  by 
unanimous  vote.  Randolph  then 
gave  the  strike  vote  sanction. 
President  John  Pilch  of  Local 
16  instructed  the  printers  to  re¬ 
port  to  their  regular  jobs  Sun- 


'National  Comics' 
Owns  'Superman' 

Newspapers  will  continue  to 
receive  “Superman''  through  Mc¬ 
Clure  Syndicate  from  National 
Comics  Publications  as  the  re 
suit  of  a  decision  this  week  in 
the  suit  by  Writer  Jerry  Siegel 
and  Artist  Joseph  Shuster 
against  National  Comics. 

After  a  nine-day  trial  in  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  Westchester  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  Judge  J.  Addison 
Young,  official  referee,  declared 
National  Comics  to  be  the  legal 
owner  of  "Superman  "  and  swept 
aside  claims  that  the  creators  of 
the  comic  had  been  defrauded 
when  they  signed  over  rights  to 
it  nine  years  ago. 

He  ruled,  however,  that  "Su- 
perboy",  on  which  Siegel 
claimed  original  authorship,  was 
not  part  of  National's  “Super¬ 
man"  property. 

Judge  Young  rejected  charges 
made  by  Siegel  and  Shuster  of 
fraud  and  conspiracy  and  noted 
that  the  plaintiffs  had  received 
$400,000  from  National,  repeat¬ 
edly  increased  compensation  and 
annual  substantial  bonuses. 

Slonim.  Wekstein  &  Friedman, 
of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  counsel  for 
the  plaintiffs,  told  E&P  that  they 
would  appeal  the  decision  on  the 
ownership  of  “Superman  ” 


day  night  and  Monday  and  to 
conduct  “normal  ’  operations. 

At  an  earlier  critical  stage, 
the  discharge  of  one  union  mem 
ber,  Elmer  Pierce,  for  refusal 
to  put  his  slug  on  his  type,  had 
precipitated  a  lengthy  chapel 
meeting  Nov.  20. 

The  printers  voted  to  “table” 
the  rules  pending  a  decision  on 
the  wage  scale  negotiations. 

Pilch,  who  blamed  the  situa¬ 
tion  on  management,  ordered 
the  men  back  to  work  but  with 
instructions  to  ignore  the  slug 


rule. 

The  newspapers,  however, 
took  action  on  violations.  The 
Tribune,  which  had  discharged 
one  man,  gave  dismissal  notices 
to  10  others.  The  Sun  dis¬ 
charged  three  printers,  gave 
notices  to  34  others.  The  Times 
gave  19  dismissal  notices. 

These  actions  caused  further 
slowdowns  and  virtual  stop- 
P^Ses. 

Typesetting  was  resumed  on 
a  normal  scale  after  Pilch  in¬ 
structed  union  members  to  put 
their  names  on  the  type  set. 
The  discharged  men  were  re¬ 
instated. 

Normal  operations  were  re 
sumed  on  all  newspapers.  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon  and  Sunw 
editions  came  out  on  time,  "^e 
Tribune,  however,  was  unable 
to  set  its  entire  backlog  of  Sun¬ 
day  classified  ads  and 
it  was  necessary  to  omit  s,bw 
ads. 

Meanwhile,  the  publishers'  w- 
sociation  sent  another  telegram 
to  Woodruff  Randolph. 

Randolph  from 
issued  a  statement  blanriing  tn 
publishers  for  not 
gained  “in  good 
having  offered  “a  complete  p 
posal  of  a  contract  or 
means  of  settlement  which  w 
possibly  be  accepted  and 
having  created  all  the  trouble 

M/vrwinloin  aVlAllt. 
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Wire  Pictures 
Test  Mettle 
M  Cameraman 

Denver,  Colo.  —  The  Denver 
lost’s  wirephoto  truck  has  cov- 
red  5.000  miles  in  assignments, 
ringing  from  state  fairs  to 
pane  crashes,  cattle  sales  to 
Birder  trials,  since  it  was  put 
iilo  service  last  summer. 

Floyd  McCall,  veteran  Post 
plotographer,  has  operated  the 
ffick  since  it  was  started. 
While  covering  the  Roy  Maxson 
Birder  trial  at  Grand  Junction, 
fo-  example,  he  flew  to  Bryce 
Ciiyon  on  the  United  Air  Lines’ 
DC-6  crash,  and  flew  back  to 
Grand  Junction,  from  which 
pomt  he  transmitted  his  pic¬ 
tures. 

280-Mile  Rush 

On  Labor  Day  MicCall  made  a 
tmsmission  of  the  annual 
Fixes  Peak  automobile  race 
from  a  point  near  the  top  of 
t'x  peak  to  the  Associated 
Fess  network,  before  the  race 
«s  over.  He  was  connected  to 
tie  long-distance  board  at  Col- 
oado  Springs  by  an  old  mag- 
mtic  telephone  line;  from  Col¬ 
orado  Springs  the  picture  was 
fd  into  the  full  Wirephoto  net- 
mrk. 

At  the  Monte  Vista,  Colo., 
sampede,  an  annual  rodeo 
eent,  McCall  took  pictures  of 
te  opening  day  parade,  trans- 
utted  them  to  Denver,  where 
:ey  were  included  in  the  Post’s 
rgular  airborne  edition,  on  the 


streets  of  Monte  Vista.  280 
miles  from  Denver,  at  4  p.m. 
the  same  day. 

At  Wyoming’s  State  Fair  in 
Douglas  he  set  another  record. 
Pictures  were  taken  of  the  show 
at  10:50  a.m.  and  were  in  Den¬ 
ver  at  11:35  a.m.,  in  time  for 
the  home  edition.  He  developed 
the  negatives  while  en  route  to 
the  telephone  office  two  miles 
from  the  fair  grounds,  made  an 
enlargement  while  the  line  was 
being  hooked  up,  and  transmit¬ 
ted  from  a  wet  print. 

Circuit  Problem 

As  with  other  operators — but 
more  so  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region — McCall  finds  getting  a 
good  circuit  his  greatest  prob¬ 
lem. 

He  often  makes  test  transmis¬ 
sions  at  night,  to  overcome  this 
hazard,  and  then  gets  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  to  reserve  the 
best  available  circuit,  and  a 
physical,  not  a  carrier,  circuit. 

The  second  great  difficulty  is 
temperature  control.  Insulation 
and  fans  keep  the  truck  cool  in 
summer,  and  a  small  ice  box 
keeps  the  developers  and  hypos 
cool.  In  winter  months,  a  gas¬ 
burning  heater  keeps  the  truck 
warm. 

The  truck  is  a  regular  com¬ 
mercial  model  with  all  remodel¬ 
ing  work  done  by  carpenters 
and  machinists  at  the  news¬ 
paper. 

A  radio-telephone  circuit  is 
also  included,  so  that  McCall 
can  be  reached  by  the  city  desk 
and  can  contact  the  office  when 
he  is  on  a  road  assignment. 


Training  Camp' 
Is  Ready  For 
'48  Hopefuls 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  —  Sunny 
St.  Petersburg,  long  the  winter 
training  camp  of  the  champion 
New  York  Yankees  and  the  St. 
Louis  Cardinals,  also  will  be¬ 
come  the  “winter  training  quar- 
ters"  for  Presidential  and  Vice- 
presidential  candidates  if  an 
idea  of  Nelson  Poynter,  editor  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  works 
out. 

In  an  editorial.  Mr.  Poynter 
put  forth  the  idea  as  a  good 
countywide  community  promo¬ 
tion  and  as  a  stimulant  to 
greater  interest  in  government. 
Taking  better  than  half  of  the 
editorial  pag,  the  Times  also  pre¬ 
sented  a  lone  ballot  listing  20  of 
the  most  important  issues  con¬ 
fronting  the  nation.  They 
ranged  from  foreign  policy,  con¬ 
trols,  housing,  veterans  and 
communism  to  monopoly,  health 
and  states’  rights. 

The  public  was  asked:  “If  you 
were  running  for  President, 
which  five  of  the  20  issues  would 
you  consider  most  important  in 
the  Great  Debate  of  ’48?” 

The  Times  timed  its  poll  to 
end  and  be  compiled  so  that  the 
results  could  be  announced  on 
the  day  that  Republican  Candi¬ 
date  Harold  Stassen  arrived  for 
a  rally.  This  was  done  so  Stas¬ 
sen,  as  a  candidate,  could  be  in¬ 
terviewed  on  the  results,  a  pro¬ 
cedure  that  will  be  followed 
when  other  candidates  of  both 


parties  arrive  here.  The  inter¬ 
views  are  published  in  the 
■Times  and  broadcast  over  Radio 
Station  WTSP,  Times  affiliate. 

Because  of  the  promotion  of 
the  poll  and  its  timing  with  the 
Stassen  visit,  the  Stassen  rally 
drew  the  biggest  crowds  of  any 
city  on  his  swing  through  the 
solid  South. 

On  the  day  the  poll  was  an¬ 
nounced,  the  Times  mailed  bal¬ 
lots  to  about  600  citizens.  This 
was  followed  by  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Bart  Bryan,  Times 
public  relations  man,  before 
civic,  tourist  and  other  clubs.  He 
distributed  additional  ballots. 

Since  St.  Petersburg  is  a  w’in- 
ter  mecca  of  tourists,  the  Times 
asked  each  voter  to  give  his 
home  state.  A  number  of  ballots 
listed  New  York.  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio.  Con¬ 
necticut.  Illinois.  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  California,  etc. 

Commenting  on  the  wide 
cross-section  of  the  vote,  Mr. 
Poynter  said,  “This  gives  valid¬ 
ity  to  our  claim  that  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  is  the  logical  winter  train¬ 
ing  quarters  for  candidates. 
They  can  talk  to  America  here.” 

The  Times  will  conduct  a  simi¬ 
lar  poll  on  state  and  county  is¬ 
sues  prior  to  the  spring  pri¬ 
maries. 

■ 

Dues  Raise  Defeated 

Philadelphia  —  A  referendum 
vote  conducted  among  members 
of  the  Philadelphia-Camden  af¬ 
filiate  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild.  Local  No.  10,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  defeat  for  a  proposed 
increase  in  guild  dues. 


Pasteur’s  125th  Birthday  Anniversary 


•  If  benefactors  of  mankind  were 
accorded  their  proper  recognition, 
the  entire  civilized  world  would 
celebrate  December  27,  for  it 
marks  the  125th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Louis  Pasteur, 
France’s  great  scientist. 

Discoveries  aided  many  Fieids 

Thanks  to  Pasteur’s  discoveries, 
man  has  greater  chances  of  re¬ 
covery  from  surgery.  Childbirth  is 
comparatively  free  from  infectious 
complications.  Rabies  among 
dogs,  hydrophobia  among  humans 
and  anthrax  among  sheep  and 
cattle  can  be  cured.  Babies’  life 


expectancy  is  greater  because  Pas¬ 
teurization  sterilizes  milk. 

Scientists’  minds  work  with  a 
perception  given  to  few.  One  mi¬ 
nute  observation  starts  a  chain  of 
discoveries  that  revolutionizes 
long-held  theories.  So  it  was,  when 
Pasteur  undertook  the  task  80 
years  ago  of  improving  France’s 
beer  which,  he  felt  as  a  blow  to 
national  pride,  was  inferior  to 
that  of  other  countries. 

His  investigations  led  him  to 
breweries  in  England.  His  studies, 
later  published,  proved  that  fer¬ 
mentation  is  affected  by  minute 


organisms  in  the  air  and  that  it 
can  be  controlled.  Later  he  used 
these  findings  to  prove  that  micro¬ 
organisms  could  be  rendered  harm¬ 
less  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery. 

Eliminated  Guesswork 
Pasteur’s  findings  in  fermentology 
substituted  certainty  for  guess¬ 
work  and  contributed  to  the  sci¬ 
ence  brewing  is  today.  Today  the 
Pasteurization  process  is  used  not 
alone  for  beer — America’s  bever¬ 
age  of  moderation— but  preserves 
the  quality  for  other  foods  and 
beverages  as  well. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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Elected  K&E  Directors 

JOHN  BREW  and  Joseph  P. 

Braun  have  been  elected  di¬ 
rectors  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
Inc.  Brew,  vicepresident  and 


Brew  Braun 


account  exec,  entered  the  ad 
business  in  1929  with  Pedlar  & 
Ryan,  where  he  was  for  13 
years.  He  joined  K&E  in  ’42. 
Braun  went  to  the  agency  in 
1933,  and  has  been  facts  dept, 
head,  space  buyer  and  media 
director. 


Case  Bull 


Campbell  Beetham 


Sun  Oil  Ad  Mgr. 

STORRS  J.  CASE  has  been 
named  ad  manager  of  Sun 
Oil  Co.  He's  been  in  ad-sales 
promotion  work  for  24  years. 
Once  vicepresident  and  auto  ac¬ 
count  exec  of  Grant  Advertis¬ 
ing.  Also  served  with  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson. 

Bull  Resigns 

JEROME  C.  BULL,  founder  of 
J.  C.  Bull,  Inc.  (’27),  has  quit 
as  president  to  become  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  Robert  A. 
Gibney,  there  since  *32,  is  the 
new  president. 

Campbell  Is  V.P. 

ROY  CAMPBELL  has  been 
made  a  vicepresident  of  Foote. 
Cone  &  Belding.  He’s  an  ac¬ 
count  supervisor  in  the  Chicago 
office.  Joined  the  agency  in 
Feb.  of  ’47  as  marketing  direc¬ 
tor  and  member  of  the  plans 
committee. 


Beetham  to  G&E 
S.  K.  BEETHAM  is  now  with 
the  creative  staff  of  Griswold- 
Eshleman  Co.,  Cleveland.  He’s 
been  ad  manager  of  Libbey 
Glass  &  Owens-Illinois  Can  Co., 
two  Owens-Illinois  subsidiaries. 

Heymcmn  Quits  R&R 
SAMOJEL  R.  HEYMANN  has 
left  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  where 
he  served  as  vicepresident. 
He’ll  join  the  Alligator  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  on  Jan.  1  as  an  exec. 

D&C  Adds  Macleod 
GRAEME  (SANDY)  MacLEOD 
is  now  with  the  exec  staff  of 
Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.  Recently 
with  Campbell-Ewald  as  co- 
chairman  of  the  plans  board, 
he  was  previously  a  copyman 
with  Young  &  Rubicam  and 
Warwick  &  Legler. 

Switches  in  Adlond 
MEYER  SACKS  has  been  made 
manager  of  Walter  Weir’s 
plans  division. 

Walter  O.  Rogers,  former  ac¬ 
count  exec  with  Sheldon, 
Quick  &  McElroy,  has  joined 
the  sales  staff  of  Hunter  Screen 
unit. 

William  G.  Tannhaeuser, 
once  on  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  ad  staff,  is  working  in 
that  city  with  G.  Willard  Meyer. 

Ann  S.  Godley  is  new  with 
Hanson,  Gerber  &  Shaw,  New 
York  City,  as  an  account  exec. 

L.  Brooks  Elms  is  earning 
his  money  these  days  with 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan.  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  as  radio  account 
exec.  Has  been  with  Geyer, 
Newell  &  Ganger  and  J.  M. 
Mathes. 

Maida  Rector,  lately  of  Pacific 
National  Advertising,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  is  the  new  assistant  to 
the  production  manager  of  Al¬ 
bert  Frank-Guenther  Law,  San 
Francisco. 

Camille  Del  Colle,  Seidel 
Advertising.  New  York  City, 
has  been  upped  to  credit  man¬ 
ager.  Comes  from  the  auditing 
dept. 

Julian  Farren  has  been 
named  vicepresident  of  L.  W. 
Frohlich  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Warren  Tincdale,  once  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding.  is  now 
in  charge  of  sales-advertising 
with  Bowman  Gum,  Inc. 

B.  B.  (Cap)  Kimball  has 
been  appointed  ad  manager  of 
Pontiac  motor  division. 

Richard  A.  Cullinan,  ac¬ 
count  exec,  has  been  elected  a 
vicepresident  of  Albert  Frank- 
Guenther  Law. 

Richard  A.  Martinsen  has 
joined  Ritchie  Advertising, 
Houston,  Tex.,  as  account  exec. 

Brian  MacCabe  and  George 
F.  McGarret  .  ,  .  the  former 
has  joined  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing’s  London  office  as  exec  di¬ 
rector  and  a  member  of  the 
plans  board;  the  latter  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  agency. 

John  M.  Holden  is  now  with 
the  Cincinnati  firm  of  Rieser- 
Ernest  &  Associates. 

Vernon  E.  Dwyer  has  been 
named  art  director  of  Leonard 
M.  Sive  &  Associates,  Cincinnati. 


John  Ahearn  of  the  New  York 
City  office  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.  has  been  transferred  to 
the  staff  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 
office. 

Edward  L.  Warner,  Jr.,  has 
joined  the  Detroit  office  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  as  director 
of  public  relations.  He  succeeds 
Robert  LaBlonde. 

John  C.  Mathis  has  been 
named  account  exec  of  Karl  G. 
Behr,  Detroit. 

Helen  Deane  Morris,  ex¬ 
magazine  gal,  is  now  with  Kath¬ 
leen  Peck,  Portland,  Ore. 

Sherwin  R.  Rodgers  is  now  a 
veepee  of  Harry  J.  Lazarus  & 
Co. 

Agency  Scoreboard 

GUILFORD  ADVERTISING, 

New  York  City,  opened  a 
branch  in  the  Arcade  bldg.,  St. 
Louis. 

Heintz  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  has  been  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  4-As. 

Gil  Simon,  former  account 
exec,  has  formed  his  own  biz 
.  .  .  the  Gilbert  Simon  Co.,  241 
N.  Larchmont  blvd.,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  has 
opened  a  Hollywood  office  at 
931  N.  La  Cienega  blvd.,  with 
Walter  Blake  as  manager. 

James  Thomas  Chirurg  Co. 
has  expanded  the  traffic  dept, 
of  its  New  York  City  office, 
with  Bette  Leonard  as  man¬ 
ager. 

Formation  of  a  junior  council 
of  the  younger  members  of  the 
four  coast  offices  of  Botsford, 
Constantine  &  Gardner  has 
been  announced.  W.  W.  Wood- 
bridge,  of  the  agency’s  Seattle 
office,  is  chairman.  The  coun¬ 
cil  will  be  a  junior  board  of 
directors. 

■ 

Real  Estate  E<iitors 
Elect  J.  K.  Chandler 

San  Francisco  —  James  K. 
Chandler,  real  estate  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  ( O. )  Press,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Nationai 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Edi¬ 
tors  this  week,  succeeding  Col. 
H.  H.  Burdink,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press. 

Meeting  in  Hotel  St.  Francis, 
members  elected  the  following 
other  officers: 

Lillard  McGee,  Memphis 
( Tenn. )  Commercial  Appeal, 
vicepresident;  Miss  Naomi  Doe- 
bel,  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Ga¬ 
zette,  secretary;  Ernest  A.  Baum- 
garth,  Detroit  News,  treasurer; 
John  W.  Kempson,  Newark  (N. 
J.)  News,  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  Charles  Leyden,  Miami  Daily 
News,  bulletin  manager. 

The  association  voted  to  ac¬ 
cept  as  members  real  estate  edi¬ 
tors  outside  the  United  States. 

■ 

Racket  Probe  Begun 

Wilmington,  N.  C. — An  ex¬ 
pose  of  the  numbers  racket  here 
by  the  Wilmington  News  and 
the  link  between  the  racketeers 
and  psychic  readers  resulted  in 
a  grand  jury  investigation.  Jack 
Voorhees,  News  staff  writer  and 
author  of  a  series  of  articles  ex¬ 
posing  the  racket,  was  called  to 
testify. 


Services  Carry 
Daily's  Aid  Plan 

Throughout  U.S. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.— Knittliis 
needles  are  clicking  with  ^ 
zest  throughout  the  nation  in  i 
Share-a-Shawl  Campaign  forth) 
cold  and  ill-clad  of  Great  Brit 
ain,  proposed  by  the  New  Bed 
ford  Standard-Times  throun 
Associated  Press  and  NEl 
Service. 

The  New  Bedford  newspape 
went  into  action  as  nearest  cm 
newspaper  neighbor  of  the  orii 
nator  of  the  idea,  philanthropy 
minded  Mrs.  Frances  Crane  i 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.  Social]) 
prominent  Mrs.  Crane,  forme 
ly  of  Chicago,  is  the  daughte 
of  the  late  Charles  R.  Grant 
who  was  U.S.  Minister  k 
China.  She  is  a  friend  of  tie 
dowager  Marchioness  of  Read 
ing,  head  of  Women’s  Voluntar) 
Services  of  Great  Britain,  m» 
jor  British  relief  society,  k 
which  shawls  will  be  forwaid 
ed,  duty-free,  for  distribution. 

A  feature  story  outlining  thi 
Share-a-Shawl  plan,  with  simple 
instructions  for  participatinj 
and  shipping,  and  shawl-knit 
ting  pictures  posed  by  the  knit 
ting  group  of  New  Bedford 
British  Relief  Society  and  Mrs 
Crane,  were  supplied  by  tht 
Standard-Times  to  the  two  na 
tion-wide  features  agencies 
Proofs  of  the  newspaper’s  si 
multaneous  feature  story  and 
pictures  were  mailed  to  al 
daily  newspapers  of  the  United 
States,  with  an  invitation  to  en 
list  the  interest  of  readers. 

The  Standard-Times  volun 
teered  to  serve  as  national 
Share-a-Shawl  headquarters  for 
Mrs.  Crane,  handling  all  in 
quiries  as  far  as  possible  in  its 
own  office,  and  referring  to  her 
any  responses  and  questions  re 
quiring  her  personal  attention. 

Mrs.  Crane  conceived  her  idea 
after  reading  a  letter  from  Lady 
Reading  describing  the  inade 
quate  food  and  clothing  rations 
of  the  British  people,  and  the 
lack  of  fuel,  exemplified  by  a 
housewife  heating  soup  over  the 
only  heat  in  the  house,  a  candle 
set  inside  an  inverted  flower¬ 
pot.  She  submitted  it  to  the 
WVS  head,  who  approved. 


i24-H0l)R$! 


A  new  preu  mait  be  iniuUed 
wlthont  a  lecond’t  delar  ...  * 
repairs,  dismantlina,  specUlierT' 
Idiir.  movinr.  enrineerinr  ikd 
to  rectify  an  unexpected  "euirt" 
in  a  press. 

Onr  eaaineeri  have  had  a  Si- 
year  experience  with  all  typei  el 
preaaee.  And  our  truckiaf  de 
partment  epeeda  help  «><S 
amaziny  rapidity.  Juet  uk  hns- 
dreda  of  clienta.  They  kno» 
We  never  aleep— the  aerrice  a 
24-hour  promlae  of  emernw. 
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Poynter  Sees 
Promise  in  New 


Pype  Methods 

New  inexpensive  methods  of 
irinting  newspapers  are  ^apt- 
&  to  the  stress  on  mdividuals 
aat  buttresses  our  self-govern- 
aent  and  will  aid  editors  in 
other  lands  to  spread  our  ideak, 
nelson  Poynter,  editor  of  the 
5t  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times, 
taid  the  recent  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Florida  State  Press 
ABOciation  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Mr  Poynter,  who  is  also  pub- 
iMier  of  the  Congressional 
Oiarterly  Newsfeatures,  spoke 
"Coid  Type  in  the  Cold 
Wir.** 

•I  am  convinced  that  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  a  technological 
lerolution  in  cold-metal  print- 

athat  will  make  it  economi- 
y  possible  for  the  world  to 
hive  thousands  of  new  local 
newspapers,”  he  declared. 


“Mass  production  of  the  sim¬ 
ple  machinery  necessary  for 
old-metal  printing  will  provide 
tie  young  trail  blazer  of  de- 
Bocracy  with  a  camera  and 
oher  equipment  to  bring  learn- 
iig  and  understanding  by  pic- 
tires,  as  well  as  words.  Re- 
jember  that  more  than  three- 
iurths  of  the  people  of  the 
rorld  are  illiterate  and  can  best 
t  reached  by  pictures.” 

The  editor  pointed  out  that 
The  local  paper  helped  make 


each  a  person — ^with  dignity, 
and  power,  and  self-respect  and 
public  responsibilities.  The  fact 
that  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  had  no  such  local 
journalism  is  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  democracy  has  taken  a 
beating  in  countries  where  dic¬ 
tators  have  offered  people  recog¬ 
nition  in  a  fancy  Black  Shirt — 
a  brown  shirt  —  and  other 
forms.” 

Because  high  production  costs 
have  resulted  in  fewer  and  big¬ 
ger  newspapers  and  with 
“boilerplate”  responsible,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Poynter,  for  “the 
loss  of  individuality  and  iden¬ 
tity  of  many  local  newspapers,” 
he  expressed  a  belief  “that  most 
American  publishers — big  and 
small — will  welcome  the  present 
surge  of  enthusiasm  for  new 
methods  that  use  cold  metal  in¬ 
stead  of  hot  metal  for  printing.” 


Air  Freight  Rates 
To  Hawaii  Lower 

Newspapers  shipped  to  and 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  will 
be  carried  by  air  at  lower  rates, 
under  new  Hawaiian  air  express 
rates  filed  with  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Board. 

Under  the  new  tariff,  effective 
Dec.  12,  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  will  be  charged  36  cents  a 
pound,  with  a  11-pound  mini¬ 
mum.  A  rate  of  30  cents  a  pound 
will  be  scheduled  on  1,000-pound 
shipments  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  from  San  Francisco 
or  Los  Angeles  to  Honolulu. 
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Christmas  brings  rebuttal  oi  all  the  precepts  of 
cagey,  grudging  sell  interest.  In  a  time  when 
thoughts  are  centered  on  benefits  for  others,  we 
find,  mysteriously,  that  things  are  coming  our 
own  way  more  easily  and  generously  than 
other  times.  Certified  hopes  that  all  its  friends 
participate  bosmtifuUy  in  the  giving  and  the 
getting  of  the  season. 


for  dependable  stereotyping,  ( 
'oly'on  Certified  Mats 
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"In  Honor  of  Benjamin  Frankiin" 

20th  Annual  PRINTING  EDUCATION  WEEK 

JANUARY  1M7,  1948 

Sponsored  by  NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS  EDUCA. 
TION  ASSOCIATION  in  cooperation  with  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  SOCIETY.  INC., 
and  THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE. 

PROGRAM  MATERIAL  FOR  FRANKLIN 
CELEBRATIONS 

For  the  sixth  consecutive  year,  The  Franklin  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  Dr.  Henry  Butler  Allen,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  through  its  National  Benjamin  Franklin  Com¬ 
mittee  makes  available  the  following  material  in  printed 
pamphlet  form  for  program  building  in  celebrating 
Printing  Education  Week,  free  for  the  asking: — 

BACKGROUND  INFORMATION  ON  THE  LIFE 
OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  AdvarMsInq" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Aaronaufics” 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Agriculture” 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Business” 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  City  Planning” 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Economics" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Education" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Electricity" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Food" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  Junto" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Meteorology" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Music" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  Negro  (Puestion" 

"Benjcmin  Franklin — Printer  and  Publisher" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Freedom  of  Religion  Speech,  and 
the  Press" 

"Benjamin  Franklin's  Contribution  to  Medical  Science" 
"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Insurance” 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Sports" 

"Correspondence  between  Ezra  Stiles  and  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  on  Religious  Matters" 

"Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Year  by  Year" 

TALKS 

"Benjamin  Franklin — ^The  Patriot" 

"Benjamin  Franklin — The  Well-Doer" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  Explains  Himself" — Quotable  Quotas  for 
Speeches,  Articles,  Posters,  etc. 

RADIO 

"It  Will  ©o  Through" — A  Fifteen  Minute  Dramatic  Sketch 
"The  Hour  of  Destiny" — A  Fifteen  Minute  Dramatic  Sketch 

For  copies  of  the  pamphlets  and  other  promotional 
material,  write  to  National  Graphic  Arts  Education 
Association,  412  National  Savings  &  Trust  Building, 
719  15th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
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Commercial  Printers 
File  Joint  Complaint 


UNION  Employers  Section  of 

the  Printing  Industry  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Inc.,  filed  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  this  week 
a  complaint  challenging  the  “no 
contract’’  formula  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  rypographical  Union. 

The  complaint  was  also  aimed 
at  Locals  No.  6,  New  York;  No. 
16,  Chicago;  No.  18,  Detroit,  and 
Mailers’  Union  No.  40,  Detroit. 
Besides  the  Union  Employers 
Section,  were  local  associations 
of  employers  in  Detroit.  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  York  that  have 
contracts  expiring  on  or  before 
Dec.  3. 

The  employers  alleged  that 
the  union’s  policy  of  refusing  to 
reach  signed  agreements  repre¬ 
sented  a  conspiracy  to  violate 
collective  bargaining  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law. 

The  complaint  <  charged  that 
ITU  had  attempted  to  have  e.m- 
ployers  accept  union  “conditions 
of  employment’’  and  had  refused 
to  bargain  in  good  faith  toward 
the  renewal  of  signed  contracts. 

The  regional  NLRB  office  in 
New  York,  which  is  handling 
the  complaint,  has  assigned  it 
to  a  field  examiner.  No  papers 
answering  the  charges  have  been 
filed  yet  by  the  union.  The  re¬ 
gional  office  said  that  formal 
action  on  the  complaint  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  be  taken  for 
several  days 

Employers  State  Stand 

WASHINGTON  —  A  pamphlet, 

“The  ITU  Policy  on  Collective 
Bargaining  and  How  It  Affects 
the  Commercial  Printing  Indus¬ 
try,’’  is  being  distributed  to 
more  than  80,000  employes  in 
union  shop  commercial  printing 
plants  by  the  Union  Employers 
Section  of  Printing  Industry  of 
America,  national  trade  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  commercial  printing 
industry. 

The  pamphlet  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  connection  with  the 
filing  of  an  NLRB  charge  of  un¬ 
fair  labor  practices  against  the 
International  Typog  r  a  p  h  i  c  a  1 
Union  by  the  Union  Employers 
Section  and  several  of  its  affili¬ 
ated  local  employers’  associa¬ 
tions. 

The  pamphlet  points  out  that 
the  present  controversy  be¬ 
tween  the  ITU  and  employing 
printers  arises  from  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  an  ITU  policy  which 
“flatly  rejected’’  the  Labor  Man¬ 
agement  Relations  Act  (Taft- 
Hartley  Law),  and  “substituted 
a  policy  of  no  collective  bar¬ 
gaining.’’  Although,  according 
to  the  pamphlet,  this  policy  has 
been  through  a  few  minor  revi¬ 
sions,  no  contracts  have  been 
approved  by  the  ITU  since  Aug. 
22,  the  effective  date  of  the 
new  law. 

The  pamphlet  lists  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  “stumbling  blocks  to  any 
agreement’’: 

1.  Insistence  of  ITU  on  a 
closed  shop,  whereas  the  'Taft- 
Hartley  law  permits  only  a 
union  shop. 

2.  Insistence  of  ITU  on  a 


clause  permitting  members  to 
refuse  to  perform  so  called  “un¬ 
fair  work’’,  whereas  the  law 
specifically  prohibits  secondary 
boycotts. 

3.  Insistence  of  the  ITU  on 
the  inclusion  in  agreements  with 
employers  of  the  ITU’s  “inter¬ 
national  laws”,  many  provisions 
of  which  are  in  violation  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law. 

According  to  the  pamphlet, 
the  union  employers  offered  the 
unions  “the  maximum  security 
permitted  under  the  new  law.” 
A  UES  spokesman  addressed 
the  ITU  convention  in  Cleve¬ 
land  last  August  and  told  the 
delegates, 

“It  is  our  belief  that  the  or¬ 
derly  process  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  can  continue  within  the 
framework  of  the  law.  Sections 
relating  to  the  closed  shop 
should,  in  our  opinion,  lead  to  a 
top  level  discussion  between  em¬ 
ployer  representatives  and  of¬ 
ficials  representing  the  interna¬ 
tional  union.  The  adoption  of 
unilateral  policies  to  control 
the  conduct  of  the  other  fellow 
might  well  give  way  to  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  minds.” 

He  added.  ‘The  idea  that 
printing  employers  are  anxious 
to  sue  and  thus  embarrass  the 
printing  unions  is  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  the  history  of  this 
industry.  The  obvious  answer 
to  this  section  of  the  law  lies 
in  an  agreement  for  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  of  issues  arising  under  the 
operation  of  contracts,  whether 
they  involve  shop  issues  or 
general  industry  issues  other 
than  perhaps  wages  and  hours 
which  hardly  would  come  un¬ 
der  this  section  of  the  law.” 

An  invitation  to  meet  on  a 
high  policy  level  was  never 
acted  upon  by  the  ITU,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  UES  pamphlet. 

The  pamphlet  reveals  that 
collective  bargaining  contracts 
in  Chicago,  New  'i’ork,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Cleveland,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia.  Indianapolis,  At¬ 
lanta.  Seattle,  San  Francisco 
and  Pittsburgh,  as  well  as  sev¬ 
eral  smaller  cities,  will  have 
expired  before  Dec.  1,  1947. 

The  Union  Employers  of  the 
commercial  printing  industry 
are  not  interested  in  eliminating 
the  ITU  from  the  industry,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  pamphlet. 

“Shortsighted  employers 
might  well  favor,  and  in  some 
industries  doubtless  do,  the 
kind  of  casual  relationship 
which  could  result  from  the 
new  ITU  policy,”  it  states. 
“They  would  reason  that  this 
is  the  first  step  in  breaking 
down  the  power  of  the  unions 
and  eventually  eliminating  them 
as  a  force  within  the  industry. 
But  since  the  union  employers 
in  the  commercial  printing  in¬ 
dustry  do  not  contemplate  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  ITU,  and  have 
geared  their  whole  operation 
to  union  shop  conditions,  they 
feel  that  they  have  a  right  to 


a  conventional  contract  arrived 
at  through  collective  bargain¬ 
ing. 

“Experience  has  shown  that 
a  contract  is  the  best  protection 
for  the  union  and  for  the  men 
themselves.  It  assures  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  union’s  status 
in  the  industry  and  easy  en¬ 
forcement  of  union  conditions. 

“This  whole  problem  could 
be  washed  up  if  the  officers  of 
the  ITU  would  recognize  that 
the  union  employers  are  not 
out  to  break  the  union  and  that 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  both  the 
employers  and  the  union  to 
maintain  the  peaceful  labor 
conditions  that  have  prevailed 
in  the  past.” 

Charges  filed  before  the 
NLRB  by  the  Union  Employers 
Section  and  its  affiliates  are 
seen  as  a  way  of  clarifying  the 
problems  raised  by  the  ITU 
policy  and  of  preventing  a 
"form  of  anarchy”  from  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  industry’s  labor 
relations. 

If  such  clarification  is  not  ob¬ 
tained,  according  to  the  UES, 
“the  stabilizing  effect  of  con¬ 
tracts  would  be  eliminated;  in¬ 
side  dealings  and  new  “angles” 
on  labor  relations  would  be¬ 
come  the  order  of  the  day  and. 
instead  of  men  and  management 
working  peacefully  at  their 
jobs,  time  and  energy  would  be 
wasted  in  guerrilla  warfare.  In 
fact,  it  was  just  such  turmoil 
40  years  ago  which  led  to  the 
development  of  the  orderly  la¬ 
bor  relations  which  have  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  printing  industry 
for  the  past  two  generations.” 

The  pamphlet  ends  with  an 
appeal  to  the  International 
Typographical  Union  to  “meet 
the  union  employers  half  way” 
in  an  effort  to  resume  collective 
bargaining. 


Fred  Charles 
Dies  in  Capital 

Washington  —  Fred  Charles, 
who  left  the  newspaper  business 
in  1939  to  enter  government 
publications  work,  died  at  his 
home  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  Nov. 
23.  He  had  been  employed  by 
midwestern  newspapers  for  10 
years  before  beginning  his  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  ClevelaTid  Plain 
Dealer  in  1917. 

He  was  chief  editorial  writer, 
later  associate  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Times  until  1939.  A 
charter  member  of  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  he  was  first 
president  of  Buffalo  chapter. 
He  entered  government  service 
in  the  Department  of  Labor, 
later  switched  to  the  Federal 
Works  Agency. 


Sportsmen's  Shoot 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Rochester 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  and 
Times-Union  sports  and  promo¬ 
tion  departments  combined 
forces  in  sponsoring  a  two-day 
Sportsmen’s  Shoot  for  men  and 
women.  Some  250  competed  for 
$410  in  prizes.  Instructors  were 
on  hand  to  aid  inexperienced 
shooters. 


Press  Urged 
ToExpcmdNews 
Of  Education 

“Education  is  news  and  tht 
newspapers  must  let  the  publj 
in  on  what  is  happening,"  df 
dared  Benjamin  Fine,  educatic# 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tima 
speaking  before  the  Eastern  ^ 
gional  Conferences  of  the  Edua 
tion  Writers  Association  in  Ne» 
York  Nov.  25. 

Thirteen  editors  and  reportes 
from  seven  eastern  newspapers 
and  three  national  news  man' 
zines  were  present  at  the  meei- 
ing,  the  first  major  one  since 
EWA  was  formed  last  July.  Also 
present  at  the  session,  held  ii 
the  seminar  room  of  the  Ameri 
can  Press  Institute  at  Columbis 
University,  were  representative 
of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  United  States  Of 
fice  of  Education. 

In  his  welcome  address  to  tht 
EWA,  Professor  Floyd  Taylor 
director  of  the  Institute,  said 
that  “the  American  Press  has  not 
given  education  its  due  in  cove 
age  or  in  space.”  The  form 
tion  of  the  EWA,  he  added,  offers 
great  hope  that  this  situation  will 
be  corrected. 

“American  newspaper  editors 
have  given  less  attention  to  edii 
cation  than  they  should  and  oo 
the  whole  have  not  given  edua 
tion  its  due,”  Mr.  Taylor  do 
dared.  “The  newspaper  editor 
is  inclined  to  be  more  conserve 
tive  about  education  than  almost 
anything  else,”  he  added.  “He  is 
less  conscious  of  what  is  going 
on  in  education  and  is  apt  to 
have  great  respect  for  the  olde 
and  more  formal  education  and 
less  respect  for  modem 
methods,  regardless  of  their  sue 
cess.” 

In  his  opening  remarks  to  the 
gathering,  Mr.  Fine,  president 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
EWA,  painted  a  critical  picture 
of  education  today.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  newspapers,  he 
stressed,  to  focus  public  attei 
tion  upon  this. 

Pointing  out  that  the  schools 
are  the  bulwark  of  our  way  of 
life,  Harrison  Fry  of  the  PhiU 
delphia  Bulletin,  said  that  "de 
mocracy  and  education  go  hand 
in  hand.” 

It  is  the  obligation  of  the  EWA 
to  help  improve  the  relationship 
between  reporters  and  educators, 
said  Miss  Millicent  Taylor,  edu¬ 
cation  editor  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  secretary 
treasurer  of  the  organization.  If 
it  is  to  fullfil  its  responsibilities, 
the  EWA  must  bring  the  m» 
sage  of  education  to  the  pubhc, 
she  said. 

A  proposal  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  should  sponsor  aniiual 
awards — in  the  form  of  citatiom 
or  medals — to  journalists  who 
have  done  the  most  to  promote 
the  cause  of  education,  wa 
made  by  Mr.  Fine.  It  was  rati 
fled  unanimously. 

A  special  committee,  unto 
the  the  chairmanship  of 
Taylor,  will  be  formed  later  to 
pass  on  the  candidates  lor 
awards.  .  . 

The  group  voted  to  hoW  0 
next  meeting  Feb.  23  m  Allan 
City,  N.  J. 
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Shahan 


Whole  Staff 
Enlisted  to  Get 
Subscribers 

San  Diego,  Calif.  —  Coopera 
tion  of  the  San  Diego  Journal’s 
reiular  employes  with  the  cir- 

*  culation  depart¬ 

ment  is  healthy 
and  spirited 
here,  thanks  to 
the  Shamrock 
Club. 

The  organiza¬ 
tion  is  a  special 
concoction  o  f 
John  Shahan, 
Journal  circula¬ 
tion  manager, 
who  regards  17 
as  a  mystic  fig¬ 
ure  because  St. 
Patrick’s  Day 
falls  on  March  17  and  also  be¬ 
cause  17  is  a  healthy  number  of 
newspaper  serves. 

Any  member  of  any  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Journal  may  join 
the  Shamrock  Club  as  soon  as 
he  turns  in  17  new  subscrip¬ 
tions.  Club  members  hold  dances 
and  parties,  have  a  pin  and  also 
a  special  card  assuring  entry 
without  charge  to  all  club  af¬ 
fairs. 

No  member  of  the  Journal  or¬ 
ganization  is  barred  from  this 
club,  and  Shahan  already  has  in¬ 
itiated  John  A.  Kennedy,  new 
Journal  president,  into  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  preliminary  mys¬ 
teries.  Kenney  has  14  more 
serves  to  go  for  membership, 
but  he  turned  in  his  first  three 
before  he  had  been  in  the  city 
a  week. 

The  Shamrock  Club  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  program  of  social 
events  for  carriers  as  the  Jour¬ 
nal  slogan  is  “Every  day  is 
newspaperboy  day  on  the  Jour¬ 
nal,”  Shahan  said. 

Shahan  has  been  circulation 
manager  of  the  Journal  for  four 
years.  Previously  he  was  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  for 
11  years  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Record  seven  years  and  has  a 
total  of  22  years  in  circulation 
work. 


Newspaper  Business 
'Has  No  Secrets' 

Cincinnati,  O. — “There  are 
no  secrets  in  the  newspaper 
business,”  Karl  T.  Finn,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Times-Star  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  informed  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  that 
city.  “It  is  an  open  book,  since 
a  paper’s  circulation,  amount 
of  advertising  and  the  like  are 
published,”  he  said. 

“Advertising,  often  said  to 
influence  handling  of  news 
copy,  is  actually  the  one  thing 
that  enables  a  paper  to  be  in¬ 
dependent  of  pressure  from 
groups  of  individuals.  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  news  departments  are 
completely  separated,  so  that 
the  news  organization  is  under 
no  obligation  to  advertisers.” 

■ 

Airline  Sets  Up 
'Newspaper  Schedule' 

United  Air  Lines  is  now  pro¬ 
viding  a  “newspaper  schedule” 
for  early  morning  delivery  of 
late  edition  New  York  papers 
in  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  according  to  M.  P.  Bick- 
ley,  manager  of  cargo  sales. 

In  setting  up  the  schedule, 
the  company  worked  with  circu¬ 
lation  departments  of  the  New 
York  Times,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  others. 

Flying  a  6  -  nights  -  a  -  week 
schedule,  it  is  expected  that 
average  loads  will  be  about 
3,000  pounds  daily. 

■ 

Aids  Guard  Recruiting 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Gannett 
Newspapers  here  co-operated  in 
the  current  drive  to  fill  ranks 
of  National  Guard  units  by  as¬ 
suring  employes  who  join  that 
the  summer  camp  period  would 
not  be  counted  as  vacation.  In 
addition,  the  company  offered  to 
make  up  the  difference  between 
Army  pay  for  the  camp  period 
and  the  employers’  regular  sal¬ 
aries. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 


Stamp  Field  Left 
To  Newspapers 

Washington — Newspapers  car¬ 
rying  stamp  columns  and  phila¬ 
telic  publications  have  made  it 
unnecessary  for  the  government 
to  continue  an  expenditure  of 
funds  to  keep  collectors  advised 
of  forthcoming  issues,  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  an¬ 
nounced.  Cards  have  been  sent 
to  philatelists  for  many  years 
but  no  longer  will  be  mailed. 
The  Department  explained: 

“At  the  time  sending  of  the 
card  notices  to  stamp  collectors 
was  instituted,  some  20  years 
ago,  there  were  comparatively 
few  stamp  columns  and  phila¬ 
telic  publications  throughout  the 
country.  At  present  most  of  the 
major  newspapers  of  the  nation 
have  stamp  columns  and  these 
together  with  the  many  phila¬ 
telic  publications  give  the  widest 
publicity  to  stamp  news.”  Local 
postmasters  hereafter  will  be  the 
source  of  information  to  stamp 
editors. 


(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times — .90  per  line 
4  times — .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

Count  approximately  five,  6  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 
There  Is  an  additional  charge  of 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  Box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
Incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

Wo  forward  all  mall  received  In  an¬ 
swer  to  box  numbers  but  will  not  be 
responsible  for  replies  that  are  sent 
to  us  addressed  Incorrectly.  MaJI  to 
be  called  for  at  this  office  will  bo 
held  30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 

please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

CAPABLE  UANDLINO,  baying,  lall- 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  lessee  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  62,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Michigan. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties. 

W.  H.  Qlover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 
tkWbET  ME  HELP  you  hnd  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes,  625  Market  St.,  Sau  Francisco 
5.  Calif. 

MAY  BUOTHEKS,  Binghamton,  New 
York.  Establithed  1014.  Newspaper! 
bought  and  sold  withont  publicity. 
NEWSPAPERS— Daily,  Weekly 
RAYMOND  CAMPBELL  Company 
8710  West  Bird.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
SELECTED  NEWSPAPERS 
MARCOS  GRIFFIN 
427  W.  5th.  Lot  Angeles  18,  Calif. 
SOUTH’S  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 
Papers  bought,  sold,  strict  confldenes. 
A.  W.  Huckle,  Manager,  Rock  Hill,  8.  0. 
WESTERN  weeklies  and  dailies.  By 
former  pnblisher  of  experience. 

J.  R.  GABBERT,  3037  Orange  St. 
Riverside,  California 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

ALASKA  MAGAZINE 

Seeks  pnbUsher  with  knowhow. 

Box  8676, 

_ Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MAY'S  FALL  LIST  of  Newspapers 
now  ready.  Write  for  copy.  May  Bros., 

Binghamton.  New  York. _ 

EASTERN  DAILY  established  1889. 
grossing  $70,000.  Modern  plant,  fully 
stalTed.  County  seat  of  4,000,  com¬ 
munity  of  40,000.  Duplex  press.  3 
late  Linotypes.  Ludlow,  Elrod,  2  job¬ 
bers,  engraving  unit.  MAY  BROS.. 

Binghamton.  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE — Publisher-owner  of  mid¬ 
west  daily,  7,000  circulation,  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  earning  record  wishes  to 
retire.  Will  sell  property  for  25  per 
cent  cash,  balance  to  be  paid  out  of 
earnings  over  period  of  15  to  20 
years.  Will  give  preference  to  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaper  executive  in  the 
35  to  45  age  bracket.  Address  Box 

8655.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MONTHLY  publication  with  unique 
merchandising  plan,  insuring  success. 
Ill  -health  necessitates  sale.  Will  sell 
all  or  part.  Address,  Box  8711,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

NEW  YORK  State  Daily.  Thriving 
Up-State  Community,  Established  over 
Half  a  Century,  Adequately  Equipped, 
Tremendous  Potentialities.  Priced  at 
$200,000.  Private  party.  Write  Box 
8660.  Editor  St  Publisher. 
SUCCESSFUL  DAILY,  town  of  30,- 
000,  in  one  of  the  most  modern  plants 
in  America,  for  sale  at  price  consistent 
with  earnings.  Box  8687,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

WE  HAVE  profitable  western  news¬ 
papers.  Marcus  Griffln,  427  W.  6tb 
Street,  Loe  Angelas  18,  California. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


DAILY  wanted  in  sonthern  state. 
Subatantial  cash  payment.  Confidence 
respected.  Interview  at  yonr  conven- 
ience.  Box  8601,  Editor  St  Publisher. 
WILL  BUY  Control  or  all  of  Mid¬ 
west  small  daily.  Box  95,  Nowata, 

Oklahoma,  bank  reference. _ 

WE  ARE  in  the  market  for  business 
papers  that  are,  or  can  be,  published 
in  the  South  or  Southwest.  Will  retain 
publisher  or  staff  in  deal  if  interested. 
AH  replies  held  confidential.  Box  8644, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

HUE  CURVED  casting  box,  dual 
cooled,  electrically  controlled;  Hoe 
finishing  and  cooling  machine;  224^* 
cut-off,  7/16"  plate,  45  or  60  bevel. 
All  perfect,  operating.  Linotype  model 
14,  fast  roof,  electric  pot,  AO  motor, 
good  condition.  Mattia  Press,  Newark 

4,  N.  J.  Tel;  Humboldt  5-1362. _ 

ONE  5-DECK  double  width  Goss  press 
— complete  with  compensating  rollers 
for  color,  100  H.  P.,  220  V.  A.  0. 
drives  with  control  boards  and  paper 
hoist.  Bargain.  G.  R.  Benedict,  Evans¬ 
ville  Printing  Corporation,  Evansville, 
Indians. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALK 

TO  SELL  OK  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
presses  write  George  O.  Heffelman; 
406  West  Pico,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 

32-Page  Hoe.  4-Deck.  2234" 
32-Page  Hoe.  2-Deck.  2 1 1/2" 
ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

Box  433,  Inverneii,  Florida 


FOR  SALE 

HOE  ROTARY  NEWSPAPER 
PRESS 

Complete  with  drive  and 
all  Stereotype 
equipment 

Perfect  mechanical  condition. 
Immediate  Delivery 

A  rare  opportunity  to  secure  a  com¬ 
plete  plant  at  a  low  price. 

Box  8714,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  BEST  IN  NEW  EQUIPMENT— 
Hall  regulation  all-eteel  24  x  30  News¬ 
paper  Turtlei  and  600  lb.  Dump 
Trucks;  6  and  8  ft.  all  iteel  Make-up 
Tables;  Stereotype  Pumps;  Oon^osing 
Room  Saws;  Bench  Routers;  Gaileya 
and  Galley  Csbinett;  Steel  Cut  Cabi¬ 
nets;  Single-hole  Paper  Drills;  Baling 
Presses,  both  hand  and  power;  Gluing 
Machines;  44'  National  Automatic 
Power  Cutters  and  2654"  National 
Lever  Cutters  —  prompt  deliveries. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York  18,  (Plant  at  Stam¬ 
ford,  ConnectixTit.) 


COMPLETE  Newspaper  plant.  Hoe 
Right  angle  Quad.  2154"  cut  off 
Scott  Straightline  Quad.  2154"  cut 
off  Stereo  equipment  —  Linotypes 
Printer’s  furniture,  etc.  Interested  in 
selling  as  a  unit,  at  sensible  price. 
The  Brooklyn  Citizen.  378  Adams 
Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Mergenthaler  Linolite, 
90-channcl  three-quarter  length  maga¬ 
zine;  also  Linolite  Entrance  for  three- 
quarter  length  magazine.  Good  condi¬ 
tion.  The  New  Mexico  Publishing 
Company,  Box  1705,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 


FOR  SALE 


MODEL  14  LINOTYPE 

Electric  pof  and  feeder,  Mohr  saw, 
Automatic  Quadder,  3  Main,  3  aux¬ 
iliary  magazines,  AC  motor. 

GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER 

AC  motor  drive 


DUPLEX 

DOUBLE  DRIVE  ANGLE  BAR 

8-page  Flatbed 
AC  motor 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

Four  Deck  single  width  23  9/16  cut¬ 
off  for  colored  comics;  all  black  or 
circulars:  DC  drive  with  AC  con¬ 
verter,  complete  stereo. 


MULTI-COLOR  PRESS 

Goss  8  cylinder,  hard  packing  vvith 
bearers  for  magazines  and  comics: 

223/4.  AC. 

MULTI-COLOR  PRESS 

Goss  12  cylinder,  hard  packing  vvith 
bearers:  for  magazines  and  comics; 
2 1 1/2  'fch  cut-off. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

30  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
nite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1133 
able  Address:  ‘Shnlpress  New  York 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPRINT 
AVAILABLE  DECEMBER 

17-  83-  34-  85-  6S-incli  rolli. 
Telephone:  New  York  City — 
OR<bftrd  4-6430,  Mr.  Stealey. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
North  American  32  Ib.  Standard  size 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  8573,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WE  ARE  in  a  position  to  supply  for 
immediate  shipment  from  rVanee, 
minimum  50  ton  lots.  Standard  Quali¬ 
ty  White  French  Newsprint.  Any  size 
rolls.  Wire  or  write  requirements.  Box 
8612,  Editor  h  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT 
For  Sale 

For  immediate  and  future  shipment 
Standard  quality,  32  lb.  basis 
In  any  size  rolls  and  sheets 
Also  rotogravure,  B-2  converting, 
coated  papers  and  other  magazines  and 
book  papers.  Wire  or  phone  your  re¬ 
quirements. 

Alfred  Horn.  79  Wall  St.,  New  York 
City.  Telephone:  HAnover  2-0165. 


FOR  SALE — Monotype  type  lead  and 
rule  caster,  4  molds,  32  fonts  of  mats, 
5  storage  cabinets.  Cheap.  Muncie 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

FOR  SALE 

Immediofo  Dallvary 

MODEL  E 
8  Page 

DUPLEX  PRESS 
JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 


MODEL  25  LINOTYPE  (mixer 
machine),  rebuilt  like  new.  ready: 
Goss  full  page  Flat  Plate  Shaver: 
Wesel  Electric  Proof  Press:  Hoe  8 
column  Equipoise  Flat  Casting  Box: 
Hoe  Dry  Mat  Roller:  Electric  Pol  for 
Ludlow,  hardly  used;  48-drawpr 
Hamilton  Type  Cabinet:  51  x  75  steel 
top  Imposing  Table;  39"  Chandler  d 
Price  Automatic  Power  Cutter:  Mode' 
A  4  B  Kelly  Presses;  10  x  15  C  4 
P  New  Series.  (These  are  only  a  few 
of  our  many  good  savings  for  the 
Newspaper  and  Job  Office).  'Hiomas 
W.  Hall  Co..  120  West  42nd  Street 
New-  York  18. 


HOE  STRAIGHT  LINE  PRESS.  64 
page,  with  Goss  highepeed  twin  fold¬ 
ers,  entoir  22M*,  8  column,  4  plates 
wide,  75  HP,  8  phase,  220  v  electrical 
equipment,  will  print  64  page  one  np 
or  82  page  two  np,  three  color  foun¬ 
tains,  also  desirable  for  printing  com¬ 
ics.  attractively  priced,  available  im¬ 
mediately.  For  additional  particulars 
write  to : 

Northern  Machine  Works 
Marshall  4  JefTerton  Streets 
PhiladHphia.  Pa. 


NEWSPAPEK  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

85  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y, 


NEWSPAPKR  PLANTS,  ollied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismuntlf^l.  moved,  erected, 
locftl  and  lone  di«fane«*  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St..  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  MAin  2-2281 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

Diviiion  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  62 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


Wanted  to  Buy 
8-FAGE  DUPLEX  PRESS 
Two  way  printer  with  motor  equip¬ 
ment.  Give  full  details  and  price.  Box 

8506.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

S5,  $8,  814  LINOTYPES 
C  Intertype 

Box  8715,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


METAL  POT  with  pump  about  4,000 
Iba.  liso.  Mat  roller,  (mrved  router, 
shaver,  chases.  Box  908,  Boiee,  Idaho. 


URGENTLY  needed  Quarter  Page 
Newspaper  Folder  to  work  from 
Curved  Plate  Stereotype  Preat.  Ad¬ 
vise  by  wire,  telephone,  or  letter, 
condition,  location,  and  pvico  to 
Western  Newspaper  Union,  3  retry  St., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Tel.  Atlantic  6868. 


WANTED:  16-page  rotary  press 

(AC  drive)  complete  with  stereo 
equipment.  The  Tribune.  Concord. 
North  Csrolina. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 

Megazine  and  Gravure 
Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

600  Fifth  Avo.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1183 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  and  machin¬ 
ery  wanted.  Get  in  tonch  with  ns  when 
you  have  equipment  for  sale. 

PAYNE  4  CRAIG  OORP. 

82  Beekman  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
WANTED  UP  TO  48  USED  STEREO 
chases  22H  inch  cut-off.  Box  8556, 

Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

WANT  TO  BUY  12  or  16  page  stereo 
press  from  publisher  getting  Urge 
press.  Give  history,  delivery  date, 
condition.  Write  Box  8646,  Editor 
4  Publisher. _ 


WANTED 

Goss  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13ii  inch  printing  diameter. 
2154  inch  ent-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  4  Publisher. _ 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypee. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  4  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 


AVIATION  column,  weekly  mat. 
Ideal  for  weeklies,  smaller  dailies. 
Inquire  Air  Century  AeBociates,  89 
East  8th  Street,  New  York  City  8. 


BUILD  UP  YOUR  HOME,  real  estate 
page  with  enecestful,  lively  600-word 
weekly  column  by  expert. 

BUILDING  FEATURES 
Box  2583,  Carmel,  California. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

COMPLETE  SMALL  NEWSPAPER 
shop,  including  linotype  and  job  equip¬ 
ment  but  without  a  newspaper,  30 
miles  from  Columbus.  Ohio.  Priced 
under  $3,000.  We  make  steel  “Impos¬ 
ing  stones"  to  your  messure.  J.  M. 
Smith.  32  Orchard  Lane.  Columbus.  O. 

FOR  SALE 

PROFITABLE  job  printing  business 
in  Albert  Lea,  Minnesota.  Volume 
$30,000,  net  over  $5,000  after  manage¬ 
ment  salary.  Miehle  cylinder,  three 
latens,  small  bindery  equipment, 
5.000  cash  needed.  Write  P.  C.  Bel¬ 
knap,  TRIBUNE,  Albert  I.iea,  Minn. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

OWNERSHIP  interest  available  in 
long  established,  important,  prelitable 
statewide  magazine  down  south  (not 
Virginia).  Sole  owner,  heavily  bur¬ 
dened  otherwise,  needs  competent  as¬ 
sociate  capable  directing  all  phases, 
devedop  story  plans,  expand  advertis¬ 
ing  sales,  work  with  statewide  busi¬ 
ness  organizations  and  civic  groups. 
Solid  opportunity  for  experienced  ex¬ 
ecutive.  Cash  required.  $10,000  for 
50%  stock  interest.  Submit  personal 
and  financial  references.  P.  O.  Box 
571,  Richmond,  Virginia. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU  I 

Why  Parish  4  Pickett  Servie*  is  to 
profit-packed — 1.  It'a  complete.  Real- 
ittic  itaff -training  material.  Ready-to- 
sell  campaigns.  Sound  management 
tips.  Opportunity-alerting  bulletine. 
Promotional  aide.  Perionalited  eounael 
on  your  problems.  2.  Created  by  folks 
in  daily  supervision  of  a  big,  fast- 
growing  Want  Ad  department.  8.  P  4 
P  ideat  are  uee-teeted.  Write  today 
for  detaili  of  the  Want  Ad  Service 
that  makes  yon  more  money. 

PARISH  4  PICKETT 
Daily  Newt  Tower,  Miami  36,  Florida 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT  Publisher  wanted  for 
quality  suburban  weekly.  Chance  to 
share.  Box  8709,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

A  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  who  can 
sell,  organize,  deputize  and  supervise 
for  New  Jersey  daily  in  metropolitan 
New  York  area,  carrying  two  pages 
daily.  Unusual  opportunity,  excellent 
future  for  a  present  manager  or  one 
employed  in  classified  department  who 
feels  he  can  fill  top  job.  Knowledge 
of  billing  and  adjustments  important. 
Give  full  particulars  in  resume,  photo 
if  available.  Box  8719,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESLADY— Oppor- 
(unity  for  beginner.  Some  knowledge 
of  layout  necessary.  Midwestern  capi¬ 
tal  city.  13.000  Circulation.  Address 
Box  8659.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  experi¬ 
enced  and  qualified  to  write  copy  and 
make  layouts,  good  salary.  Wayne 
Lanham,  Daily  News  Herald,  Borger, 
Texas. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with  car, 
for  fine  labor  paper,  big  market.  Also 
special  promotions,  e.g.  Builders  Bro¬ 
chures.  Year  Books,  etc.  Northwestern 
Ohio.  Write  fully  Box  8710,  Editor  & 
Piililisher. 


(CAPABLE  advertising  salesman,  pre¬ 
ferably  with  some  experience  for  as- 
sisant's  job  in  two-man  department 
Shnnld  be  single  becanse  of  bousing 
Good  six  day  afternoon  daily  in  fine 
medium  sise  Virginia  city,  pleasant 
working  conditions,  forty-five  dollars 
per  week  and  bonus  on  depariment 
increases.  Write  William  J.  Miasett. 
Suffolk.  Virginia  News-Herald. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  advertising  man 
and  reporter  on  good  weekly.  Oive  full 
information  in  first  letter.  The  Mosi- 
nee  Times,  Mosinee,  Wisconsin. 


SPACE  SALESMAN  —  Ideal  oppor 
tnnity  for  beginner  January  1st.  Must 
have  some  knowledge  of  layout.  Six- 
man  department.  Morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  publications.  Apply  by  mail 
only.  News  and  Tribune.  Jefferson 
City.  Missouri. 


WANTED — advertising  salesman  for 
weekly  newspaper.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Permanent  position.  Apartment 
available.  Oood  salary.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  to  Marion  County  Democrat, 
Salem,  Illinois. 


WANTED:  Experienced  advertising 
solicitor  to  fill  out  staff.  Must  be  good 
salesman  capable  holding  accounts. 
Housing  available.  Roy  Davis,  Roswell 
Daily  Record,  New  Mexico. 


HELP  WANTED-ADMlNISTfirm 

ADVERTISING  MAN 

Experienced  in  layout.  Oood  posi¬ 
tion  on  daily  newspaper.  Good 
plant,  fine  college  conunnnity 
10,000.  Hunting,  fishing,  sports 
area.  Exceptional  spot  for  young 
man  with  family  who  wants  per¬ 
manent  connection. 

Write  or  wire 

PUBLISHER 

EVENING  OBSERVER 

La  Grande,  Oregon 

WAliTED:  EXPERIENCED  AdveT- 
tisiog  Salesman  for  daily  paper  ia 
central  New  Hampshire.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  man  who  can  sell  tad 
service  established  acconats.  Oood 
salary  to  the  right  man.  Write  today 
stating  experience,  references,  ate 
and  lalary  detired.  All  replies  treated 
confidentially.  Send  photograph  if 
available.  Box  8639,  Editor  4  Pnh- 
Usher. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCUUTIOW 

CIHCL'LATION  MANAGER  who  is  not 
afraid  of  work  wanted  for  5-day  after¬ 
noon  paper.  Must  have  car.  Good  stl- 
ary.  bonus  and  mileage.  Almost  un¬ 
limited  possibilities.  Box  8699,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  of  small 
newspaper  or  experienced  district 
manager.  Not  over  35  years  of  age. 
For  traveling  representative  of  s 
large  morning  newspaper.  Salary  ind 
expenses.  State  qualification  and  send 
snapshot.  Jack  E.  Calvin,  The  Honston 

Post,  Houston,  Texas. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  offered 
good  opportunity  on  daily  newspsDer 
near  New  York.  Box  8684,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

WANTED — Circulation  Manager  on 
small  daily.  Located  in  heart  of  dairr- 
land  in  southern  Wisconsin.  Experi¬ 
ence  desired.  Write  Daily  Jefferson 
County  Union,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wise. 


HELP  WANTED  EDITORIAL 

AGGRESSIVE  young  reporter  or  sd 
man  to  work  partly  with  circulation. 
Moderate  salary,  good  commission,  ex¬ 
cellent  future.  Write  Daily  Highlander, 

Lake  Wales,  Florida, _ 

EDITOR,  small  Virginia  daily.  Exctl- 
lent  opportunity  for  good  local  re- 
Dorer  to  gain  editorial  experience. 
Veteran  eligible  for  Q.  I.  training 
given  preference.  Box  8671,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ _ 


REPORTER — Metropolitan  news  lenr- 
vice  has  opening.  Young  man  for  conR 
and  general  assignments.  State  ouili- 
fications  and  salary.  Box  8663.  Editor 

&  Piihlislier. _ _ _ 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  daily  newspapers 
have  openings  for  copyreader  or  re¬ 
porter.  Will  consider  experienced  men 
or  men  with  limited  experience.  Give 
full  details  of  educational  background, 
experience,  salary,  etc.  Enclose  recent 
photograph.  Also  need  an  experienced 
newspaper  librarian.  Address.  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Salt  Lake  Telegram,  Salt 

Lake  City,  Utah. _  . 

SPORTS  WRITER — Young  man  to  m 
sist  sports  editor  on  Wisconsin  duly 
and  capable  of  covering  leading  Iwsl 
sports  in  progressive  city  of  3^000. 
Must  be  aggressive  and  likeable.  Wnte 
fully  to  Box  8698.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ELEGRAPH  EDITOR  wanted  by 
richigan  P.  M.  daily.  7.000  eirenli- 
on,  8  to  16  pages,  to  edit  and  h«d 
ill  U.  P.  wire  report,  supervise 
lake-uti.  Prefer  college  mnn  in  lal* 
O's  or  early  30’s.  Exceptional  OPWf 
inity.  Give  age.  experience.  zef'Z' 
aces,  photo,  salary  expected.  Box 

fi47.  Fd’tor  and  Publisher. _ _ 

WANTED — Experienced  editor  for  af- 
-rnoon  daily  in  aontnweat.  Want  fully 
ipahle  man  who  can  run  comforti^. 
■iendlv  naner  in  town  of  20.000. 


;*nblisher. _ _ 

LNTED — Young  man  or  woman  ^Ih 
le  experience  ns  reporter  on  AM- 
Hailv.  citv  8.000.  College  town. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  29,  1947 
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HEEpW  ANTED— EDITORIAL 

Sorters:  i>^ily  in  central  state 
T  of  38,000  has  openings  for  three 
men.  Full  experience  not  re- 
-*d  but  must  have  aptitude  and 
uuite  education.  Give  complete  in- 
i-jiition  in  first  letter.  Box  8717, 
i  or  Is  Publisher. 


.^SSROOM  Foreman — must  have 

than  average  ability,  to  operate 
;]ic  rotary  plant.  State  experience 
•dialary  expected.  Box  8695,  Editor 
Piblisher. 


iJTED  UNION  PRINTERS  by 
till  newspaper.  One  machinist,  day 
tilf  $1.9775,  three  operators,  day 
:ilt  $1,875,  or  combination  operator 
ad  foreman.  Complete  insurance 
oirage  paid  by  company.  Write  or 
irt:  A.  W.  Keller.  PRESS  INC., 
kKon  City.  Tennessee. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISIND  SAXJCSliAN  AVAIL 
ABLE  FOR  WEST  OOAST,  8«,  now 
living  in  Chicago,  moving  to  Los 
Angeles  first  of  year.  15  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  8597,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CARTOONIST _ 

EXPERIENCED  Sport  Cartoonist. 
Has  F'ree  lanced  for  84  newspapers. 
Original  ideas  with  unique  style.  Ex¬ 
cellent  sports  background.  Married, 
Sobei.  Box  8664,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTID— 
_ CIRCUUTION _ 

A  PUBLISHER  somewhere  in  the 
Midwest,  who  knows  “there  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  experience",  needs  a  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  mature  judgement 
who  “knows  his  business".  The  ad¬ 
vertiser  whose  management  ability  and 
circulation  building  knowledge  come 
from  years  of  experience  as  circulation 
manager  on  well-known  papers  is  de¬ 
sirous  of  locating  permanently  with 
progressive  publisher  in  medium  sized 
city.  Best  references.  Box  87.13,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  JANUARY  15th 
Itropolitan  newsman  with  small-town 
:ia,  desires  lifetime  berth  with 
ill  daily  as  publisher’s  assistant, 
iipetent  administrator,  editorial 
r.er,  reporter,  circulation  manager, 
promotion  manager,  by  virtue  of 
ttical  working  experience.  Age  36, 
ied,  veteran,  English  extraction. 
8701,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERTI3ING  PRODUCTION  Mana- 
'  superintendent  desires 

nge.  Technical  and  executive  ex- 
lence.  Young,  college  degree,  good 
iKts  and  references.  All  prospects 
Available  January.  Write 
z  8706,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ABVIBTiaiNO  MANAGEMENT 
PROBLEMS! 

tins  racips  for  best  solution.  Taka 
jaars  snccesafnl  Classified  man- 
sxparianee.  Add  2  years,  pro- 
'*•  ®SBafemant.  (Ingedienta  are 
'll-®  .**?*.•*  from  nationally- 
dailies).  Stir  in.  knowledge  of 
■smug,  experience-taught.  Season 
successful  agency  executive  re- 
riavor  with  provable  reputation, 
wons  labor  niationa  and  ability 
let  along  with  people.  Serve  to 
r  newspaper  about  January  1, 
eompetl- 

Ready-mixed  sup 


cellent  Little  Merchant ;  Mail ;  Pro¬ 
motion.  Desire  connection  where  re¬ 
sults  will  insure  permanency.  Fair 
salary  to  start  with  bonus  for  results. 
Best  references.  Box  8582,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

TWENTY  years  experience.  Know  all 
phases.  Excellent  record  as  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager,  small-medium  dailies, 
and  as  City-Country  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager,  Supervisor,  and  Road  man  on 
over  100,000  circulation  dailies.  Top 
references,  honest,  sober,  able,  effici¬ 
ent.  Age  42,  married,  Protestant.  De¬ 
sire  change  offering  opportunities.  Box 
8708,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WAWTED— EDITORIAL 


ACE  newsman,  sky  high  references,  ex¬ 
cellent  background,  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  New  York,  Washington  and 
Texas.  Daily,  magazine,  and  newspaper 
chain.  Columbia  AB  and  MS.  Em¬ 
ployed  but  want  small  town  owner- 
i*dltor  opportunity.  Age  30,  married. 
Box  8608,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ALL  AROUND  NEWSPAPER  WORK 
— Editing,  Reporting,  News,  Feature 
and  Sports  Writing.  Layout,  makeup. 
12  years  Metropolitan  experience — 
Contributed  to  magazines.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Prefer  Southwest  or  West. 
Age  32,  Single.  Box  8675,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


AVAILABLE:  Young  married  couple; 
reporter  -  photographer  combination, 
complete  with  own  photo  gear.  Both 
employed  daily;  well  grounded  news 
work.  Good  for  reporter-photographer 
features  or  any  staff  assignment.  Copy 
desk  and  edit,  experience.  Hard  work¬ 
ers  with  car.  references.  Go  anywhere. 
Write  Box  8724,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CAN  publisher  aggressive  Democrat 
day's  mail  Philadelphia  use  3  free 
days  of  editorial  writer!  Box  8688, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CITY  or  telegraph  editor,  small  daily, 
by  qualified  man.  Box  8'723,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EASTERN  EDITORS 
Write  Box  8570,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
if  you  want  able  newsman,  3T,  to  atart 
January  1  or  few  days  sooner.  Oollejge. 
Reporting  and  desk  experienes.  Re¬ 
ferences. 


EDITOR,  copy  desk,  rewrite,  features. 
Long  experience,  big,  little  dailies.  Box 
8690,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR — 4  years  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence;  writing,  editing,  rewrite;  young; 
desire  position  with  paper  or  trade 
magazine.  Box  8688,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL,  many  years'  experience 
newspapers,  magaiines,  trade  journals, 
house  organs,  public  relations.  United 
States,  Europe;  fluent  French;  travel 
anywhere.  Box  8555,  Editor  A  FVb- 
lishsr. 


FIXCH.VXGE — Minimum  city  desk- 
siuice  fur  maximum  measure  of  sharp, 
sound  reporting.  Quick  niake-gooder, 
X  of  metropolitan  daily;  radio  news; 
-Army  PRO;  .government  information; 
also  college  editor  and  B.  A.  seeks 
elbow  room  on  daily  anywhere  to  give 
better  than  get.  Now  news  side  top 
photo  syndicate.  Age  28,  single.  Box 
8700.  Editor  A  Publi.sher. 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT,  fluent 
Italian,  French;  34,  married,  war  vet¬ 
eran,  top  qualifications,  references. 
Just  returned  from  Europe,  available 
at  once  for  assignment  in  Europe,  pre¬ 
ferably  Rome  on  fulltime  or  stringer 
basis.  Write  Box  8703,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

FORMER  City  Editor,  15  years  gen¬ 
eral  newspaper  experience,  seeks  man¬ 
agement  post  on  weekly  newspaper. 
Will  travel.  Single,  veteran.  Box  8613, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

GIRL,  23,  college  graduate,  2  years 
House  Organ,  advertising  experience, 
seeks  editorial  position  on  small  daily 
in  or  near  Connecticut.  Money  second¬ 
ary.  Box  8705,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GOOD  HUMOR  MAN 

14  years  in  field  as  artist,  gag  and 
story  man.  5  years  with  leading  syndi¬ 
cate;  plenty  comic  book  experience; 
Ghost  for  top-flight  cartoonists;  staff 
artist  New  York  paper,  did  feature 
spot ;  writer  movie  shorts  and  radio 
scripts.  Good  promotion  ideas.  Excel¬ 
lent  contacts  and  referencee.  Box  8704, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

M.  S.  FROM  Columbia  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  B.  A.  with  High  Honors. 
Weekly  new-spaper,  public  relations, 
publicity  writing  experience.  Young 
woman  wants  newspaper  job  as  re¬ 
porter  or  copy  editor.  Box  8702,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Top  notch  on  make-up  and  handling 
of  staff.  Now  employed  in  leading 
newspaper  organisation.  Excellent  re¬ 
ferences.  Good  reason  for  desiring 
change.  Listed  in  “Who’s  Who.”  Box 
8638,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  feature  writer,  foreign  experi¬ 
ence,  desires  create  specialty  covering 
Midwest  for  magazine,  newspaper  or 
syndicate.  Metropolitan  training.  Copy 
to  fit.  References.  Box  8720,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  43  single,  7th  year  in 
current  night  job,  wishes  street  work 
in  Guild  unit  on  midwest  afternoon 
daily.  Inland  Ohio  or  Indiana  City- 
preferred.  Office  where  good  will  and 
co-operation  rate  at  least  par  with 
strife,  arrogance  and  rule  by  fear 
solicited.  Box  8693.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OVER  20  YEARS  newspaper,  publi¬ 
city.  editorial  experience  at  your  serv- 
ice;  versatile  writer  seeks  permanent 
job.  Box  8666.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUNCH,  S'HNG,  SPARKLE 

Crack  reporter-editor,  quoted  by 
Gunther,  compared  to  Bemelmans,  can 
brighten  your  paper.  Now  employed. 
Box  8716,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER — 28,  aggressive,  intelli¬ 
gent,  news  sense;  veteran,  college;  4 
years  magazine  experience.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Wants  to  break  in  as  daily 
reporter.  Locate  anywhere.  Salary 
secondary.  Box  8604,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TRADE  PAPER  EDITOR,  43,  married. 
14  years  editing,  writing,  promotion, 
make-up,  ad  sales.  Now  editing  weekly 
newspaper.  Vet.  No  GI  program.  De¬ 
sire  trade  magazine  or  House  Organ 
with  good  salary  and  future.  Box 
8722.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  employed  but  in 
need  of  new  environment,  chance  to 
put  ability  to  full  use.  Four  years 
experience,  metropolitan  paper  prefer- 
red.  Box  8712,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WANT  TO  contact  owner  of  daily  or 
large  weekly  paper  who  needs  experi¬ 
enced  editor  to  revitalize  and  develop 
lis  publication.  Directed  small  daily 
three  years.  Metropolitan  makeup  edi¬ 
tor.  Washington  w-riter.  Former  re¬ 
gional  publisher.  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Just  out  of  Army.  44.  Married.  20 
years  overall  news  experience.  ■  Box 
2,000  Ruxton,  Baltimore  4,  Maryland. 
WRITER,  now  with  Chicago  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  seeks  opportunity  with 
Washington  bureau,  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree; 
political  science  major.  Reporting  and 
editing  experience.  Single.  27.  Box 

8649.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

VETERAN  News  Gal,  fed  up  with  pub- 
licity,  desires  work  on  live  daily,  four 
years  all  around  reporting,  backed  by 
sound  newspaper  training.  Available 
January  1st.  Write  Cay  Barbanti.  230 
West  72nd  St.,  Apt.  SB,  New  York, 
N.  Y. _ 


YOUNG,  MARRIED  VET,  NOW  AS¬ 
SISTANT  Manager  New  York  news 
agency,  desises  to  improve  connections. 
B.  J.  Missouri.  Box  8637,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

YALE  graduate.  Veteran,  single,  wants 
job — daily.  Experience  lack  compen¬ 
sated  W  enthusiasm  and  intelligence. 
Location-  hoars-  salary  secondary.  Box 

8689,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  29,  single.  Journalism 
graduate  1947,  college  paper  experi¬ 
ence,  turns  out  clean  copy  fast,  desires 
reportorial,  editorial  position  in  Mid- 
west.  Box  8707,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
YOUNG  reporter  seeks  job  midwest. 
Quit  post  top  daily  for  journalism 
school.  Now  thinks  experience  better. 
Was  paid  $40.  Hopes  to  wed.  Not 
GI.  Box  8696,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MEOIANICAL 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Practical  know-ledge  and  experience  in 
modern  newspaper  production.  Temper¬ 
ate  habits.  Over  twenty-five  years  on 
large  and  medium  papers.  Handle  per¬ 
sonnel  efficiently.  New-  England,  New 
York  State  or  Northern  Pennsylvania 
preferred.  Box  8697,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


PHOTOGRAPHER-Veteran,  24,  will¬ 
ing  to  travel  anywhere  United  States. 
Has  all  equipment  necessary.  Box 
8605.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRESS  photographer,  8  years’  expe¬ 
rience,  all  camera  equipment.  Any  lo¬ 
cale.  A.  Duffy  Wiener,  221  East  16th 
Street.  Brooklyn  26.  N.  Y. 


PUBLICITY  and  magazine  photog¬ 
rapher.  Experience  in  aviation,  indus¬ 
trial,  travel,  and  general  photo  assign¬ 
ments.  Work  appearing  in  leading 
publications.  Black  and  white  and 
color.  Own  equipment.  Interested  in 
free-lance  or  part-time  work  in  New 
York  vicinity.  Box  8594,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


NEWSROOM-trained  college  graduate, 
27,  wants  public  relations  job  in  East. 
Available  January  1.  References.  Box 
85’71,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLICIST- WRITER 
Personable  young  woman,  five  years’ 
experience  public  relations-oublicity 
account  executive,  newspaper  writer, 
seeks  job  requiring  tact,  literary  skill, 
intelligence.  Manhattan  resident.  Box 
8889  FHltAi-  a  PuWishcT. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

IS  A  radio  log  “legitimate 
news?"  Broadcasting  would 
have  you  think  so.  That  maga¬ 
zine  protests  editorially  over  the 
newspaper  trend  to  charging  re¬ 
gular  advertising  rates  for  pro¬ 
gram  listings.  It  calls  it  a  “grow¬ 
ing  tendency  to  penalize  radio 
and  their  readers.” 

"Why  has  it  occurred  to  no 
one  that  the  pages  of  space  de¬ 
voted  to  professional  baseball, 
football,  basketball  and  all  of 
the  sports  industries  consume 
tons  of  newsprint,”  the  maga¬ 
zine  asks,  adding  that  news¬ 
papers  don't  charge  sports  pro¬ 
moters  for  that  space. 

That  amounts  to  dragging  a 
very  dead  herring  across  the 
trail. 

•  •  • 

APPARENTLY,  the  radio  boys 
are  a  little  confused  as  to  what 
constitutes  “news”.  Sports  events 
are  covered  on  a  spot  news  basis 
the  same  as  any  other  kind  of 
event.  If  it  is  a  big  event  of  na¬ 
tional  interest  it  gets  a  buildup 
in  advance.  Baseball,  particu¬ 
larly,  is  of  national  interest  and 
it  gets  more  space  proportion¬ 
ally  in  newspapers  than  any 
other  sport.  But  if  the  local  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  wrestling  circuit 
or  the  softball  league  wants  to 
advise  the  public  of  the  time 
and  place  and  who  is  on  the  card 
he  usually  has  to  take  paid  space 
to  do  it.  Even  the  major  league 
baseball  teams  in  New  York  and 
other  cities  have  found  that  out. 

As  for  radio.  Broadcasting's 
own  survey  discovered  that  85% 
of  all  the  dailies  in  the  country 
carry  radio  news — and  by  that 
they  mean  columns  or  spot  news 
on  radio.  There  is  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  any  newspaper  to 
charge  for  that. 

The  colunms  usually  consist  of 
comment  and  criticism  of  popu¬ 
lar  program.  Spot  news  gener¬ 
ally  amounts  to  coverage  of  ra¬ 
dio  personalities. 

But  is  it  “news”  to  report  that 
Jack  Benny  can  be  heard  at 
such-and-such  a  time  on  WXYZ 
or  that  “One  Man’s  Family”  is 
still  heard  at  the  same  time  on 
the  same  station.  We  don’t  think 
so — and  that’s  what  a  program 
listing  does  principally. 

*  «  • 

NEWSPAPERS  are  discovering 
the  tremendous  cost  involved 
in  presenting  radio  logs  gratis 
every  day.  They  are  reaUzlng 
that  this  cost  staiKls  to  be 
doubled  in  most  instances  when 
the  FCC  gets  through  granting 
licenses  for  both  AM  and  FM 
stations. 

Radio  stations  are  competitors 
to  newspapers  for  both  the  local 
and  national  advertising  dollar. 
They  are  also  competitors  to 
newspapers  for  the  attention  of 
readers  and  listeners.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can 
radio  assume  that  they  have  an 
inalienable  right  to  free  space  in 
a  competing  medium.  A  radio  log 
is  advertising,  straight  and 
simple — it  tells  what  the  medi¬ 
um  has  to  offer  and  when.  It 
should  be  paid  for. 

We  wonder  what  a  radio  sta¬ 


tion  manager’s  answer  would  be 
— or  the  editor  of  Broadcasting, 
for  that  matter — if  newspapers 
demanded  that  radio  stations  an¬ 
nounce  every  evening  at  nine: 
“In  your  morning  Gazette  you 
will  find  sports  news  on  page  26, 
comics  on  page  28,  editorials  on 
page  10,  Joe  Blow’s  sparkling 
column  on  page  11,  news  of  the 
UN  on  page  1,”  etc. 

That’s  right  —  the  answer 
would  be  a  flat  “no,  unless  you 
pay  for  it.” 

That’s  all  some  newspapers  are 
asking  of  radio,  and  more  and 
more  of  them  will  get  around  to 
it. 

«  «  « 

SPECIAL  weeks  have  been  a 

headache  to  newspapermen. 
The  plague  has  become  worse 
in  the  last  few  years  since 
every  two-bit  press  agent  has 
recognized  the  free  space  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  cheesecake  photo. 
Rarely  a  week  goes  by  without 
editors  getting  at  least  one 
glossy  of  a  thinly-clad  alleged 
beauty  “elected”  Queen  of  this- 
or-that  week. 

W.  G.  Vorpe,  Sunday  and 
feature  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  recently  devoted 
a  column  to  the  subject.  He 
acknowledged  the  value  of  some 
events  such  as  Cleanup  Week, 
National  Safety  Week,  Fire 
Prevention  Week,  etc.,  in  calling 
public  attention  to  important 
matters  that  effect  our  daily 
lives. 

But  for  the  special  weeks 
created  by  publicity  men  he  has 
no  use.  “I  often  wonder  if  it 
wouldn’t  be  worthwhile  to  a  lot 
of  busy  people  if  we  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  ‘Mind  Your  Own  Busi¬ 
ness  Week.’  Of  course  that 
would  put  a  lot  of  meddlers  and 
screwballs  on  the  shelf  for 
seven  days,  which  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  everyone  who  is 
sincerely  trying  to  make  prog¬ 
ress  and  earn  an  honest  living.” 

Not  a  bad  idea,  at  that! 

*  •  * 

IT  WON’T  be  long  before  the 

U.  S.  Information  Service  of 
the  State  Department  comes  up 
for  another  banging  around  in 
Congress.  The  current  State  De¬ 
partment  budget  is  about  $97 
million  with  about  $6  million 
additional  for  information.  What 
the  budget  for  information 
abroad  will  be  in  the  future  we 
wouldn’t  hazard  a  guess. 

But  just  to  give  an  idea  of 
how  the  U.  S.  stacks  up  against 
other  nations  in  expenditures 
for  dispensing  information  in 
foreign  countries  here  are  a  few 
figures: 

In  Czechoslovakia,  the  U.  S. 
is  spending  $48,000  a  year;  the 
British  spend  about  $100,000; 
and  the  Russians  are  estimated 
to  be  putting  out  about  $5,000,- 
000.  A  representative  of  the 
State  Department  estimates  the 
space  obtained  by  pro-Russian 
sources  in  Czech  newspapers 
amounts  to  about  $10,000  in 
paid  space  per  day. 

In  Poland,  the  U.  S.  is  spend¬ 


ing  $60,000  per  year,  and  Brit¬ 
ain  is  spending  $1,500,000;  in 
Bulgaria,  U.S.  $13,000,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  $36,000;  in  Rumania,  the 
U.  S.  $39,000  compared  to  Brit¬ 
ain’s  $100,000.  What  Russia 
spends  in  these  countries  can 
be  guessed  at. 

l^ether  expenditures  of  this 
kind  do  any  good  will  be  de¬ 
bated.  Likewise,  the  size  of  the 
job  that  has  to  be  done  can  be 
argued.  But  it  is  clear  that  the 
U.  S.  is  understaffed  and  un¬ 
der-financed  in  these  operations, 
in  contrast  to  the  other  powers 

Canada  Told 
More  Paper 
Means  Dollars 

Montreal,  Que.  —  Canada’s 
most  powerful  collector  of 
United  States  dollars  is  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry,  says  the 
Canadian  Forestry  Association 
in  a  statement. 

The  Dominion  forest  account 
for  far  more  than  half  of  the 
funds  that  Canadian  exports 
produce.  Shipments  of  pulp 
and  paper  to  American  consum¬ 
ers  have  four  times  the  value 
of  the  total  gold  output  of  Can¬ 
ada.  At  no  time  has  this  po¬ 
tent  industrial  balance  of  Cana¬ 
dian  trade  with  the  United 
States  received  any  subsidies, 
price  floors,  guarantees,  or  other 
forms  of  public  financial  assis¬ 
tance. 

Nearly  $500,000,000  annually 
in  U.S.  funds  are  established  by 
Canadian  pulp  and  paper  ex¬ 
ports  which  include  94%  of  cur¬ 
rent  yearly  output  of  4,400,000 
tons  of  newsprint.  'This  output 
is  two-and-a-half  times  as  great 
as  all  mills  in  the  United  States, 
Scandinavia  and  Britain.  Of  all 
newspaper  pages  going  to  press 
in  the  entire  world,  Canada 
paper  furnishes  three-fifths. 

“Canada’s  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  if  it  follows  the  most 
natural  lines,”  it  is  stated, 
“will  focus  more  and  more 
upon  the  forestry  industry 
which,  through  conservation  of 
the  forests  can  create  more  U.S. 
dollars  than  by  any  other  meth¬ 
od  yet  brought  to  light.  This 
Doininion  is  basically  and  in¬ 
creasingly  a  grower  of  forests 
and  a  maker  of  forest  products. 
Such  facts  ought  to  be  in  the 
limelight  when  foreign  ex¬ 
change  occupies  the  headlines.” 
• 

Hutchinson  Resigns 

Frank  B.  Hutchinson,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Press  Association  for  eight 
years,  has  resigned. 


Richmond,  Cdl 
Daily  Is  Sold 
By  I-  F.  Galvin 


Richmond,  Calif. — Sale  of  _ 
Richmond  Independent  to  Led 
Owens,  publisher  of  three  Te" 
dailies,  was  announced  Nov 
by  John  F.  Galvin,  Sr. 

The  transaction  involved 
approximate  seven-figure  qu 
tion  and  is  believed  to  be 
highest-priced  newspaper  in¬ 
fer  in  Northern  California  d 
the  1929  purchase  of  the  old 
Francisco  Bulletin  by  the 
Francisco  Call.  Arthur 
Stypes,  San  Francisco  newsp 
broker,  handled  the  sale. 

Mr.  Owens  also  acquired 
weekly  newspapers,  the 
Pablo  News  and  the  El  Ce 
Journal;  and  a  minority  inh 
in  KRCC,  FM  radio  station. ; 

F.  Galvin,  Jr.,  continues  maji 
owner  and  president  of  KKI 
Owens,  former  publisher 
the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioi 
Press  and  Dispatch,  purchi 
the  Brownsville  Herald,  Hoi 
gen  Valley  Morning  Herald 
McAllen  Valley  Evening  He 
in  Texas  in  February,  19U. 

The  new  publisher  of  the  L 
pendent  has  eyed  Califo 
newspapers  since  1938,  when 
left  St.  Paul  and  visited  I 
Coast  in  quest  of  a  suitaMI 
property.  He  went  to  T( 
after  a  period  as  enginee 
consultant  for  the  St.  Lout*  Pn^ 
Dispatch. 

Publisher  35  Years 
“Jack”  Galvin  has  been  pd 
Usher  of  western  Contra  Cal 
County’s  only  daily  for  35  ye» 
During  that  period  he  has  s« 
the  circulation  of  the  paper  gro 
from  a  few  thousands  to  ma 
than  28,000.  Six  years  ^o 
circulation  totaled  but  7500. 

Beginning  as  a  San  Franc 
reporter,  Galvin  came  up 
hard  way,  but  he  had  held 
dozen  managerial  posts  w 
various  California  papers  bet 
taking  over  an  interest  in  1 
Independent. 

Galvin  bought  into  the  Ind< 
pendent  with  a  $2,000  Iwnk  loa 
and  $500  cash,  added  we 
lies  at  San  Pablo  and  El  Cer^ 
when  people  of  those 
ties  went  to  him  and  asked  h^ 
they  could  have  their  own  W 
pers,  and  expanded  his  daily  il 
advance  of  the  war  boom.  1 
The  manager  or  publisher  | 
13  different  California  newsp» 
pers,  he  lists  the  late  C.  K.  W 
Clatchy  of  the  Saf 
as  his  best  teacher.  Galviffl 
publishership  at  Richmond  M 
Anril  20  1912. 


MANY  “CITY  FELLERS"  WERE 
ONCE  "FARM  BOYS." 

There’s  a  close  relationship  today  between  farms 
and  cities.  Many  a  bifr  city  newspaper  reader  was 
raised  on  a  farm  or  has  a  nostalgic  affection  lor 
rural  life.  ,  •  ,  j 

And  so  “A  Farmer’s  Diary  was  oriinnated  b.y 
a  practical  farmer  and  his  wife,  as  a  newspaper 
feature  for  all  newspapers,  all  refers.  Tim  suD- 
jects  are  diversified,  human,  close  to  Mother 
Earth.  More  and  more  bip  oity  papers  find  tno 
Byers  articles  universally  popular. 

Samples  sent  on  request. 

CALVIN  A.  BYERS.  Bcllville,  Ohio 
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"—M(iny  slidll  run  to  nnil  jro.  and  hnoirled}io  trill  be  incronsed'  1. 


Why  transportation  gets  better  all  the  time 


Over  six  hundred  miles  an  hoi  r  in  the  air,  four  hun¬ 
dred  on  land,  one  hundred  on  water— these  are  the  speeds 
that  are  telescoping  time  and  space  today. 

The  world  shrinks  and  shrinks  .  .  .  Distances  that  were 
once  days,  weeks,  months  away  are  now  a  matter  t)f  hours. 

^hat  things  behind  the  scenes  have  brought  these  whirl¬ 
wind  developments  in  transportation? 

There's  chromium,  for  one.  Basis  of  stainless  steel,  it 
toughens  planes,  cars,  trains  .  .  .  insures  added  safety  .  .  . 
yet  makes  them  lighter  throughout. 

There  are  special  carbon  brushes  necessary  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  some  thirty  motors  and  generators  used  in  the  con¬ 
trol  apparatus  of  modern  transport  planes.  These  brushes 
must  be  built  to  stand  up  under  the  pressures  of  high  alti¬ 
tude  flying. 

“  -Products  of  Divisions  and  Units  include - - - 

Linde  Oxygen  •  Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene  •  Pyrofax  Gas  •  Bakelite,  Krene,  Vinyon,  and  Vinylite  Plastics 
National  Carbons  •  Eveready  Flashlights  and  Batteries  •  Acheson  Electrodes 

Prestone  and  Trek  Anti-Freezes  •  Electromet  Alloys  and  Metals  •  Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  •  Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals 


Colorful  plastics,  too,  lend  their  lightness,  give  their 
strength,  safety  and  serviceability. 

And  gasoline  now  gives  more  power— has  more  get-up- 
and-go— takes  you  farther  at  less  cost  .  .  .  thanks  to  new 
vitalizing  chemicals. 

Producing  these  better  materials  and  many  others— for 
the  use  of  science  and  industry  and  the  benefit  of  mankind 
—is  the  work  of  the  people  of  L  yiOM  CARBIDE. 

FREE:  You  are  invitat  to  send  for  the  illustrated  booklet,  “Products 
and  Processes.”  tchich  describes  the  ways  in  which  industry  uses 
I  Y.Y.’s  Alloys.  C.arbons,  Chemicals,  Cases  and  Plastics. 

Union  Carbide 

CAJiJSOJV’  conronATioy’ 

30  EAST  43ND  STREET  CH3  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 
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Another  new  feature 
of  THE  WASHIHGTON 
DAILY  HEWS... 


. .  The  column  can  perform  a  very 
valuable  service  to  the  community — 
and  to  the  city  government . . 

—states  District  Commissioner 
John  Russell  Young 


When  confronted  with  civic  problems, 
many  of  our  readers  turn  to 
THE  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS’ 

MR.  FIXIT,  and  they  get  results. 
Through  such  help,  we  have  built  up 
a  priceless  and  well-deserved 
reputation  for  public  service. 


This  provides  plus  appeal  for 
advertisers  using 

THE  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 
a  name  which  is  synonymous 
with  dependable  service 
to  113,000  daily  readers 
in  Washington. 
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A  DECIDING 
IN  STEADY 
CIRCULATIOI^ 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPE 


NfW  YORK  ....  WorU-Tthgnm  COlUMBUS . Cih'zM 

aiVHAND . Prau  CtNCtNNATI . Port 

PinSWIROH . Proit  KiNTUCKY . Port 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Nowi  Covinglom  odHhii.  Cindnnoti  Port 

INDIANAPOLIS . Thiof  KNOXVAU . Nowi^SmKM/ 


NaHonol  AJvtrtiimg  Ooperlaonl 


SM  Park  Avmw 


Nm»  York 


OmVtR . Rocky  Ml.  Nowi  IVANSVILU  .  . 

BIRMINOHAM . Port  HOUSTON  .  .  . 

MEMPHIS  .  .  •  •  Commorcial  Appoal  FORT  WORTH.  . 

MEMPHIS . Pnu-Scimitor  ALBUOUERQUI 

WASHINGTON . Nowi  EL  PASO  ... 
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